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V.I 

PREFACE. 


THE  universal  consent  of  everv  stage  of  society  has  proveo 
>he  necessity  of  laws  to  restrain  by  punishment  the  licen- 
tious and  cruel  dispositions  of  bad  men ;  indeed,  but  for 
these  regulations,  however  severe  and  partial  they  may  have 
sometimes  been,  society  would  have  missed  its  first  great 
object,  namely,  the  better  security  of  men's  persons  and 
P>    property. 

N-        The    several  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence   which 

S     ha^e  at  various  periods  been  adopted  by  different  nations, 

though  dissimilaj'  in  their  specific  regulations,  all  agree  in 

_     one  fundamental  principle,  that  the  proper  end  of  human 

ir;    punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime. 

^        This  grand  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  English  criminal 

%    code,  and  fully  justifies  it  from  the  character  of  cruelty 

a:     with  which  it  is  in  the  present  day  too  commonly  branded. 

<     This  odious  charge  is  best  answered  by  observing  that  the 

^     criminal  laws  were  never  intended  to  be  carried  into  indis- 

^     criminate  execution,  that  the  legislature,  when  it  establishes 

®      its  last  and  severest  penalties,  trusts  to  the  benignity  of  the 

£    ^  crown  to  relax  their  severity,   as  often  as  circumstances 

appear  to  palliate  the  offence,   or  even  as  often  as  those 

circumstances  of  aggravation  are  wanting  which  render  this 

rigorous  interposition  necessary. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  great  number  of  statutes  creating 
capital  offences,  it  sweeps  into  the  net  every  crime  which 
under  any  possible  circumstances  may  merit  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  but  when  the  execution  of  the  sentence  comes 
to  be  deliberated  upon,  a  small  proportion  of  offenders  are 
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singled  oui^  whose  general  bad  character,  or  the  peculiar 
aggravation  of  whose  crimes,  renders  them  fit  examples  oj 
'public  justice.  By  this  expedient /<?z^  actually  suffer  death, 
whilst  the  dread  and,  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
many.  Thus  the  weakness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken 
advantage  of,  the  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  as  far  as  the 
necessity  of  making  public  examples  will  permit,  yet  no  one 
will  venture  upon  the  commission  of  any  enormous  crime, 
from  a  knowledge  tliat  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  its 
punishment. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  England  may  farther  be  ^ 
defended  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  by  considermg 
that  though  it  be  strict  in  its  enactments,  and  visits  many 
minor  offences  with  death,  yet  in  its  administration,  jea- 
lousy of  the  criminating  evidence,  and  compassion  for  the 
offender,  temper  its  firmness,  and  soften  the  rigour  of  its 
decisions.  It  requires  no  one  to  criminate  himself,  and  in 
dubious  cases  leans  invariably  to  the  side  of  mercy ;  it  is 
ever  ready  to  allow  the  previous  good  character  of  the 
criminal  to  lighten  his  punishment,  and  never  wantonly 
aggravates,  by  protracted  sufferings,  the  awful  penalty  it 
assigns  to  the  most  enormous  crimes;  it  even  extends  its 
compassion  beyond  the  present  life,  and  by  the  consolations 
of  religion  which  it  provides,  often  calms  and  alleviates 
the  last  moments  of  its  unhappy  victims. 

The  numerous  and  melancholy  examples  which  our  pages 
record  of  persons  hurrying  on  from  one  crime  to  another, 
till  the  awful  hand  of  justice  has  required  their  lives,  will, 
we  trust,  alarm  and  deter  the  young  and  inexperienced 
from  an  indulgence  in  those  pursuits  or  company  which 
tend  to  weaken  their  ideas  of  justice  and  morality,  the  sure 
and  certain  prognostic  of  future  ruin. 

At  once  to  perpetrate  the  more  atrocious  crimes  is  un 
usual,  but  the  commission  of  one  vice  leads  to  another, 
frequent  repetitions  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  next  degree  of  cnminahty  is  lessened,  till  at 
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length  the  unhappy  victim  of  self-delusion  is  awakened 
from  his  perturbed  dream  to  the  more  awful  scenery  of  real 
guilt  and  retribution. 

To  avoid,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen,  the  great 
and  increasing  number  of  offences  against  the  salutary  re 
strictions  of  justice  is  the  duty  of  every  well-wisher  to  society 
and  civilization ;  this  purpose  will  be  best  effected  by  sup- 
porting and  countenancing  those  institutions  which  have 
for  their  object  the  instruction  of  youth,  by  endeavours  to 
excite  habits  of  content  and  industry,  and  above  all  by  the 
constant  practice  and  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  that 
relig^ion  which  enjoins  us  to  '*  love  our  neighbour  as  our* 
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Anciently,  the  City  of  London  was  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  in  which,  at  proportionate  distances,  were 
several  gates,  with  posterns,  resembling  the  gate 
which  still  remains,  called  Temple  Bar.  The  exact 
period  of  time  when  Newgate,  or,  as  it  was  first  cal- 
led, the  New  Gate  was  erected  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
nime  ;  out  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  1211,  its 
apartments  were  used  for  the  confinement  of  felons, 
as  a  county  gaol  for  London  and  Middlesex.  This 
gaol  was  re-edified  in  1422,  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
greater  strength  and  more  convenience  for  prisoners, 
and  with  a  gate  and  postern  for  passengers.  The 
prison  then  crossed  the  west  end  of  Newgate  Street. 
In  1780,  Newgate  was  almost  burnt  down  by  the 
rioters.  It  has  since  been  restored,  and  now  pre- 
sents a  fine  uniform  exterior  to  the  west,  consisting 
of  two  wings,  the  debtors'  and  felons'  side,  with  the 
gaoler's  house  in  the  middle. 

The  north  side,  appropriated  to  debtors,  men  and 
women    consists  of  two  court-yards,  which  are  far 
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too  circumscribed  for  the  inhabitants ;  the  men's 
court  being  only  49  feet  by  31  feet ;  the  women's  of 
the  same  length,  and  about  half  the  width.  They 
are  entirely  surrounded  by  the  wards,  which  rise 
three  stories  above  the  pavement.  The  women 
debtors  are  separated  from  the  men  by  a  wall  15 
feet  in  height. 

The  four  sides  are  called  the  master  s  side,  the 
cabin,  from  the  cabin  bedsteads  in  them,  the  com- 
mon  side,  and  the  women's  side.  The  men's  apart- 
ments are  fourteen  in  number ;  all  of  which,  except 
one  which  occupies  in  length  the  whole  side  of  the 
prison,  are  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  23  feet  by 
15  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  rooms  is  from 
12  to  20  in  each.  The  largest  room  is  sometimes  inha- 
bited by  as  many  as  thirty.  The  Debtors'  side  almost 
always  contains  200,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  300. 
The  painted-room,  as  it  is  called — having  been 
painted  by  a  prisoner — has  been  occupied  by  a 
debtor  ever  since  the  prison  was  repaired,  his 
apartment  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  room 
for  case  of  conscience  debtors.  Two  very  close 
rooms  are  inhabited  Dy  prisoners,  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  master's,  and  another  of  the  com- 
mon side,  which  serve  the  purposes  of  chandlers' 
shops  by  day,  and  sleeping-rooms  by  night.  This 
side  IS  always  too  full,  indeed  it  is  diFicult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  prisoners  exist,  crowded  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  and  breathing  the  same  polluted  air ;  for 
even  the  windows  only  open  towards  the  prisoa 
court. 
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Women  debtors  have  two  rooms,  one  on  the  whole 
side  length  of  the  debtor's  court,  the  other  much 
smaller ;  in  these  the  inhabitants  are  generally  not 
very  numerous,  though  sometimes  they  are  crowded. 
Debtors  on  the  poor  and  women's  sides  have  eight 
stone  of  beef  weekly,  without  bone,  sent  in  by  the 
Sheriffs.  Debtors  on  the  master's  side  pay  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  eighteen  pence  of  which  is 
spent  in  beer ;  the  remamder  goes  to  the  ward,  and 
finds  coals,  candles,  wood,  mops,  brooms,  and  pails. 
Those  who  plead  poverty  are  to  keep  the  rooms 
clean. 

On  the  south  side,  which  properly  belongs  to 
felons,  not  only  felons,  but  offenders  against  govern- 
ment, libellers,  sellers  of  libels,  and  persons  for 
small  offences,  are  confined.  This  court  is  rather 
larger  than  the  men  debtors' :  the  rooms  are  in  ge- 
neral in  good  condition,  being  often  lei  as  single 
rooms  to  prisoners  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  such 
an  indulgence.  There  are  also  four  other  small 
yards  in  which  fefons  are  lodged,  the  number  of  the 
whole  varying  from  140  to  300 

The  chapel  is  plain  and  neat,  with  galleries  on 
each  side ;  three  or  four  pews  are  appropriated  for 
the  felons ;  that  in  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  con- 
demned. Service  is  performed  by  the  chaplain  twice 
every  Sunday. 

Malefactors  under  sentence  of  death  are  secured 
in  cells  built  expressly  for  that  purpose;  there  are 
^^oL.  B  No.  I 
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five  upon  eacli  of  the  three  floors,  each  vau  ted,  in 
height  about  nine  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  about  nine  feet  in  length,  by  six  in  width.  In 
the  upper  part  of  each  cell  is  a  small  narrow  win- 
dow double-grated.  The  doors  are  four  inches  thick. 
The  strong  wall  is  lined  all  round  with  planks,  stud- 
ded with  broad-headed  nails.  In  each  cell  is  a  bar- 
rack bedstead.  It  is  observed,  that  prisoners  who 
had  affected  an  air  of  boldness  during  their  trial, 
and  appeared  quite  unconcerned  when  sentence  was 
pronounced  on  them,  were  struck  with  horror,  and 
shed  tears,  when  they  were  brought  to  these  dark 
and  solitary  abodes. 

Condemned  felons  are  executed  in  front  of  the 
prison,  on  a  large  moveable  scaffold,  (called  the 
New  Drop,)  which  is  kept  in  the  Press  Yard  for  this 
occasion.  The  malefactors  stand  upon  a  false  floor, 
and  when  their  devotions  are  finished,  on  a  signal 
being  given,  the  floor  suddenly  drops,  leaving  the 
unhappy  sulferers  s'lspended  in  the  air. 
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MICHAEL  VAN  BERGHEN,  CATHERINE  VAN 
BERGHEN,  and  DROMELIUS,  their  Servant, 
Publicans, 

Executed  July    10,    1700,  for  the   Murder   of  their 
Guest,  Mr.  Oliver  Norris. 

THESE  criminals  were  natives  of  Holland,  who, 
having  settled  in  England,  kept  a  public-house  in 
East  Smithfield,  in  1700,  and  where  Geraldius  Dro- 
melius  acted  as  their  servant.  Mr.  Nurris  was  a 
country  gentleman,  who  lodged  at  an  iim  near  Aid- 
gate,  and  who  went  into  the  house  of  Van  Berghen, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
to  drink  there  till  about  eleven.  Finding  himself 
rather  intoxicated,  he  desired  the  maid-servant  to 
call  a  coach  to  carry  him  home.  As  she  w^as  going 
to  do  so,  her  mistress  whispered  her,  and  bid  her 
return  in  a  little  time,  and  say  that  a  coach  was  not 
to  be  procured.  These  directions  being  observed, 
Norris,  on  the  maid's  return,  resolved  to  go  without 
a  coach,  and  accordingly  took  his  leave  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  discovered 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  purse  containing  a  sum 
of  money;  whereupon  he  returned,  and  charged 
Van  Berghen  and  his  wife  with  having  been  guilty 
o^^  the  robbery.  This  they  positively  denied,  and 
threatened  to  i.urn  him  out  of  the  house  ;  but  he  re 
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fused  to  go,  and  resolattel^^  :w£nt  into  a  room  where 
the  cloth  was  laid  fot  suppefr.  ,  At  this  time  Drome- 
lius  entered  :tae'.r6c[m;  an&Arealing  Mr.  Norris  in  a 
haughty  manner,'  the  latter  resented  the  insult,  and 
at  length  a  quarrel  ensued.     At  this  juncture,  Van 
Berghen  seized  a  poker,  with  which  he  fractured 
Mr.Norris's  skull,  and  in  the  mean  time  Dromelius 
stabbed  him  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  Mrs. 
Van  Berghen  being  present  during  the  perpetration 
of  the  horrid  act.     When  Mr.  Norris  was  dead,  they 
completely  stripped  him,  and  then  Van  Berghen  and 
Dromelius  carried  the  body,  and  threw  it  into  a 
ditch  which  communicated  with  the  Thames;  and 
in   the  mean  time  Mrs.  Van  Berghen  washed  the 
blood  of  the  deceased  from  the  floor  of  the  room. 
The  clothes   which   had  been  taken  from  the  de- 
ceased, were  put  up  in  a  hamper,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  Dromelius,  who  hired  a  boat,  and 
carried  them  over  to  Rotherhithe,  where  he  em- 
ployed the  waterman  to  carry  the  hamper  to  lodgings 
which  he  had  taken,  and  in  which  he  proposed  to 
remain  until  he  could  find  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  embarking  for  Holland.     The  next  morning,  at 
low  water,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found,  and  se- 
veral of  the  neighbours  went  to  take  a  view  of  it, 
and  endeavoured  to  try  if  they  could  trace  any 
blood  to  the  place  where  the  murder  might  have 
been  committed ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this,  some 
of  them  who  were  up  at  a  very  early  hour,  recol- 
lected that  they  had  seen  Van  Berghen  and  Drome- 
lius coming  almost  from  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  found  ;    and  remarked  that  a   light  had  been 
carried  backwards  and  forwards  in  Van  Berghen's 
house.     Upon  this  the  house  was  searched;  but  no 
discovery  was  made,  except  that  a  little  blood  was 
found  behind  the  door  of  a  room,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  lately  mopped.     Inquiry  was  made 
alter   Dromelius,   but  Van   Berghen   and    his   wife 
would  give  no  other  account  than  that  he  had  left 
their  service  :  on  which  they  were  taken  into  cus 
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tody,  with  the  servant  maid,  who  was  the  principal 
evidence  against  them.  At  this  time  the  waterman 
who  carried  Dromelius  to  Rotherhithe,  and  who 
knew  him  very  well,  appeared,  and  he  was  likewise 
taken  into  custody.  The  prisoners  were  tried  by 
a  jury  of  half  Englishmen  and  half  foreigners*,  to 
whom  all  the  circumstances  above-mentioned  ap- 
peared so  striking,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  find 
the  prisoners  guilty,  and  accordingly  they  received 
sentence  of  death.  After  condemnation,  and  a 
short  time  before  the  day  of  execution,  Dromelius 
assured  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  that  the  murder 
was  committed  by  himself,  and  that  it  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  these  circumstances,  viz.,  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  being  very  much  in  liquor,  and  desirous  of 
going  to  his  inn,  Mr.  Van  Berghen  directed  him  to 
attend  him  thither ;  soon  after  they  left  the  house, 
Norris  went  into  a  broken  building,  where  using 
opprobrious  language  to  Dromelius,  and  attempting 
to  draw  his  sword,  he  wrested  it  from  his  hand,  and 
stabbed  him  with  it  in  several  places  ;  that  this  be- 
ing done,  Norris  groaned  very  much  ;  and  Drome- 
lius hearing  a  watchman  coming,  and  fearing  a  dis- 
covery, drew  a  knife,  cut  his  throat,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  answer  to  this  it  was  said, 
that  the  story  was  altogether  improbable  :  for  if  Mr. 
Norris  had  been  killed  in  the  manner  above-men- 
tioned, some  blood  would  have  been  found  on  the 
spot,  and  there  would  have  been  holes  in  his  clothes 
from  the  stabbing ;  neither  of  which  was  the  case. 
Still,  however,  Dromelius  persisted  in  his  declara- 
tion, with  a  view  to  save  the  life  of  his  mistress, 
with  whom  he  was  thought  to  have  had  an  improper 
connexion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Berghen  were  at- 
tended at  the  place  of  execution  by  some  divines  of 


*  This  is  an  indulgence  of  the  Iravs  of  England  to  accused 
foreigners,  which  no  other  country  affords  in  such  cases.  AVherever 
six  men  can  be  found  of  the  nation  of  tne  prisoner  they  are  iinpan- 
nelled  with  the  same  number  of  Englishmen. 
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their  own  country,  as  well  as  an  English  clergyman  ; 
and  desired  the  prayers  of  them  all.     Mr.  Van  Ber- 
ghen,  unable  to  speak  intelligibly  in  English,  con- 
versed in  Latin  ;  a  circumstance,  from  which  may  be 
inferred,  that  he  had  been  educated  in  a  style  supe- 
rior to  the  rank  of  life  which  he  had  lately  held. 
He  said  that  the  murder  was  not  committed  in  his 
house,  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  it,  than  that, 
Dromelius  came  to  him,  while  he  lay  in  bed,  in 
formed  him  that  he  had  wounded  the  gentleman, 
and  begged  him  to  aid  his  escape ;  but  that  when 
he  knew  Mr.  Norris  was  murdered,  he  offered  money 
to  some  persons  to  pursue  the  murderer:  this  cir- 
cumstance,  however,   which  might   have  been   fa- 
vourable to  him,  was  not  proved  on  his  trial.     Mrs. 
Van  Berghen  also  solemnly  declared,  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  murder  till  after  it  was  perpetrated, 
which  was  not  in  their  house  ;  that  Dromelius  com- 
ing into  the  chamber,  and  saying  he  had  murdered 
the  gentleman,  she  went  for  a  hamper  to  hold  the 
bloody  clothes,  and  assisted  Dromelius  in  his  es- 
cape, a  circumstance  which  would  not  be  deemed 
criminal  in  her  country.      This,  however,  was  an 
artful  plea ;   for,  in  Holland,  accessories  before  or 
after  the  fact  are  accounted  as  principals.     Drome- 
lius, when  at  the  place  of  execution,  persisted  in  his 
former  tale  ;  but  desired  the  prayers  of  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  whom  he  warned  to  beware  of  the 
indulgence  of  violent  passions,  to  which  he  then  fell 
an  untimely  sacrifice.     They  suffered  near  the  Harts- 
horn brewhouse.  East  Smithfield,  being  the  nearest 
convenient  spot  to  the  place  where  the  murder  was 
committed,  on  the  10th  July,  in  the  year  1700.     The 
bodies  of  the  men  were  hung  in  chains  between  Bow 
and  Mile-end  ;  but  the  woman  was  buried. 

The  denial  by  this  unhappy  couple  of  the  crime, 
at  the  very  moment  their  souls  must  appear  before 
the  Almighty,  and  after  such  clear  proof,  on  which 
a  jury,  composed  of  one  half  of  their  own  country- 
men, without  hesitation  found  them  guilty,  greatly 
adds  to  therr  turpitude. 
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GEORGE  CADDELL, 

Executed  July  21,  1700,  for  the  cruel  Murder  oj 
Miss  Price  ^  whom  he,  had  seduced  and  promised 
Marriap;c, 

WAS  a  native  of  the  town  of  Broomsgrove,  in 
Worcestershire,  at  which  place  he  \vas  articled  to 
an  apothecary,  with  whom  he  served  his  time,  and 
then  repaired  to  London,  where  he  attended  several 
of  the  hospitals,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  art 
of.  SLirger)^  As  soon  as  he  became  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  the  profession,  he  went  to  Worcester, 
and  lived  with  Mr,  Randall,  a  capital  surgeon  of 
that  city  ;  in  this  situation  he  was  equally  admired 
for  the  depth  of  his  abilities,  and  the  amiableness 
of  his  temper.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Randall,  who  died  in  labour  of  her  first  child. 
After  this  melancholy  event  he  went  to  reside  at 
Lichfield,  and  continued  upwards  of  two  years 
with  Mr.  Dean,  a  surgeon  of  that  place.  During 
his  residence  here  he  courted  Mr.  Dean's  daug^hter, 
to  whom  he  would  probably  have  been  married,  but 
for  the  commission  of  the  followins:  crime,  which 
cost  him  his  life.  A  young  lady,  named  Elizabeth 
Price,  who  had  been  seduced  by  an  officer  in  the 
army,  lived  near  Mr.  Caddell's  place  of  residence; 
and,  after  her  misfortune,  supported  herself  by  her 
skill  in  needle-work.  Caddell  becoming  acquainted 
with  her,  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
ed between  them  ;  and  Miss  Price,  degraded  as  she 
was  by  the  unfortunate  step  she  had  taken,  still 
thought  herself  an  equal  match  for  one  of  Mr.  Cad- 
dell's rank  of  life.  As  pregnancy  was  shortly  the 
consequence  of  their  intimacy,  she  repeatedly  urged 
him  to  marry  her  ;  but  Mr.  Caddell  resisted  her  im- 
portunities for  a  considerable  time  ;  at  last  Miss 
Price  heard  of  his  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dean  • 
she  then  became  more  importunate  than  ever,  and 
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threatened,  in  case  of  his  non-compliance,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  prospects  with  that  young  lady,  by 
discovering  every  thing  that  had  passed  between 
them.  Hereupon  Caddell  formed  the  horrid  resolu- 
tion of  murdering  Miss  Price ;  for  he  could  neither 
bear  the  thought  of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  a  wo- 
man that  he  courted,  nor  of  marrying  one  who  had 
been  as  condescending  to  another  as  to  himself. 
This  dreadful  scheme  having  entered  his  head,  he 
called  on  Miss  Price,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  re- 
quested that  she  would  walk  in  the  fields  with  him 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  in  order  to 
adjust  a  plan  of  their  intendea  marriage.  Miss 
Price,  thus  deluded,  met  him  at  the  time  appointed, 
on  the  road  leading  towards  Burton-upon-Trent,  at 
a  house  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Nag's  Head. 
Having  accompanied  her  supposed  lover  into  the 
fields,  and  walked  about  till  towards  evening,  they 
then  sat  down  under  the  hedge,  where,  after  a  little 
conversation,  Caddell  suddenly  pulled  out  a  knife, 
cut  her  throat,  and  made  his  escape,  but  not  before 
he  had  waited  till  she  was  dead.  However,  in  the 
distraction  of  his  mind,  he  left  behind  him  the  knife 
with  which  he  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  together 
with  his  case  of  instruments.  When  he  came  home 
it  was  observed  that  he  appeared  exceedingly  con- 
fused ;  though  the  reason  of  the  perturbation  of 
his  mind  could  not  even  be  guessed  at.  But  on  the 
following  morning  Miss  Price  being  found  murdered 
in  the  field,  great  numbers  of  people  went  to  take 
a  view  of  the  body,  among  whom  was  the  woman 
of  the  house  where  she  lodged,  who  recollected  that 
she  had  said  she  was  going  to  walk  with  Mr.  Cad- 
dell ;  on  which  the  instruments  were  examined,  and 
known  to  have  belonged  to  him  :  he  was  accordingly 
taken  into  custody,  and  committed  to  the  gaol  of 
Stafford  ;  and  being  soon  afterwards  tried,  was  found 
guilty,  condemned,  and  executed,  at  Stafford. 
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THOMAS  COOK, 

Murder tr  and  Rioter,  who  was  the  cause  of  his  mm 
apprehension. 

HOW  frequently  do  we  find  that  the  guilty,  in  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  commission  and  dis- 
covery of  a  murder,  are  compelled  by  an  irresistible 
infatuation  to  introduce  the  subject  of  their  crime 
into  conversation  with  strangers.  Many  years  ago 
a  mail  robber  was  apprehended  in  a  remote  part  of 
Cornwall,  on  suspicion,  from  his  frequently  speak- 
ing upon  the  nature  and  danger  of  plundering  the 
public  mail,  and  executed  for  that  offence.  The 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody at  Chester  for  a  crime  committed  in  London, 
merely  from  his  constant  relation  of  the  riot  in 
which  he  had  committed  the  murder.  Thus  by  a 
kind  of  mental  ignis  fatuus,  the  murderer  was  led 
on  to  his  own  detection.  These  are  the  workings 
of  conscience,  that  earthly  hell  which  torments  those 
who  with  intentional  malice  have  spilt  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  How  strongly  did  this  men- 
tal agony  appear  in  the  conduct  of  Governor  Wall; 
whose  life  shall  hereafter  be  given.  After  20  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  commission  of  the  murder, 
and  while  he  lived  in  personal  security  in  a  foreign 
country,  his  conscience  afforded  him  no  peace  of 
mind.  He  voluntarily  returned  to  London,  sought 
his  own  apprehension,  was  convicted,  and  executed. 

Thomas  Cook  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  a  man  ol 
reputation,  at  Gloucester:  when  he  was  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  his  father  put  him  apprentice  to  a 
Darber- surgeon,  in  London,  with  whom  he  lived  two 
years ;  and,  then  running  away,  engaged  himself  in 

the  service  of Needman,  Esq.,  who  was  page 

of  honour  to  King  William  the  Third:  but  his  mo- 
ther writing  to  him,  and  intimating,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  that  "  a  gentleman's  service  was  no  mheri- 

Vol.1.  C  No.l. 
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tance,"  he  quitted  his  place,  and  going  to  Glouces- 
ter, engaged  in  the  business  of  a  butcher,  being  the 
profession  of  several  of  his  ancestors.  He  followed 
this  trade  for  some  time,  and  served  master  of  the 
company  of  butchers  in  his  native  city;  after  which 
he  abandoned  that  business,  and  took  an  inn;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  successful  in  it,  since 
he  soon  afterwards  turned  grazier.  Restless,  how- 
ever, in  every  station  of  life,  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  prize-fighter,  at  May-fair.  At 
this  time.  May-fair  was  a  place  greatly  frequented 
by  prize-fighters,  thieves,  and  women  of  bad  charac- 
ter. Here  puppet-shews  were  exhibited,  and  it  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  the  profligate  and  aban- 
doned. At  length  the  nuisance  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  Queen  Anne  issued  her  proclamation  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality,  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  this  fair ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  justices  of  the  peace  issued  their  warrant  to  the 
high  constable,  who  summoned  all  the  inferior  con- 
stables to  his  assistance.  When  the  constables  came 
to  suppress  the  fair.  Cook,  with  a  mob  of  about 
thirty  soldiers  and  other  persons,  stood  in  defiance 
of  the  peace  officers,  at  whom  they  threw  brickbats, 
by  which  some  of  the  latter  were  wounded.  Cooper, 
the  constable,  being  the  most  active,  Cook  drew  his 
sword  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly ;  and  he  died 
of  the  wound  at  the  expiration  of  four  days.  Here- 
upon Cook  fled  to  Ireland,  and  (as  it  was  deposed 
upon  his  trial)  while  he  was  in  a  public-house  there, 
he  swore  in  a'profane  manner,  for  which  the  land- 
lord censured  him,  and  told  him  there  were  persons 
in  the  house  who  would  take  him  into  custody  for 
it:  to  which  he  answered,  "Are  there  any  of  the 
informing  dogs  in  Ireland? — We  in  London  drive 
them;  for  at  a  fair,  called  May  Fair,  there  was  a 
noise  which  I  went  out  to  see — six  soldiers  and  my- 
self— the  constables  played  their  parts  with  their 
Rtaves,  and  I  played  mine ;  and  when  the  man  drop- 
ped, I  wiped  my  sword,  put  it  up,  and  went  away." 
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Cook,  having  repeatedly  talked  in  this  boasting  and 
insolent  manner,  was  at  length  taken  into  custody, 
and  sent  to  Chester,  whence  he  was  removed  by  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  London ;  and,  being  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  convicted,  and  received  sen- 
tence of  death.  After  conviction,  he  solemnly  de- 
nied the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
declaring,  that  he  had  no  sword  in  his  hand  on  the 
day  the  constable  was  killed,  and  was  not  in  the 
company  of  those  who  killed  him.  Having  received 
the  Sacrament  on  the  21st  of  July,  1703,  he  was 
taken  from  Newgate  to  be  carried  to  Tyburn ;  but 
when  he  was  got  to  High  Holborn,  opposite  Blooms- 
bury,  a  reprieve  arrived  for  him  till  the  following 
Friday.  On  his  return  to  Newgate,  he  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  his  acquaintance,  who  rejoiced  at  his 
narrow  escape,  except  that  of  those  who  would  as- 
sist him  in  his  devotions.  On  Friday  he  received 
another  respite  till  the  11th  of  August,  when  he  was 
executed. 


JOHN  HOLLIDAY, 


Housebreaker,   convicted  under  the   assumed  name   of 

Simpson. 

THIS  man,  whose  career  of  villany  in  England  was 
not  long,  had  committed  a  great  variety  of  depre- 
dations in  Flanders,  where  he  served  as  a  soldier 
under  king  William  the  Third.  On  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  he  received  his  discharge,  and,  with  several 
of  his  confederates  in  acts  of  villany,  repaired  to 
London,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  a  gang 
of  robbers,  of  which  Holliday,  under  the  name  of 
Simpson,  was  appointed  Captain.  We  can  trace  but 
few  particulars  of  the  depredations  they  committed 
in  London  and  its  environs,  farther,  than  that  they 
were  alternately  highwaymen  and  housebreakers 
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Ill  the  year  1700,  Holliday  was  indicted  in  the 
name  of  Simpson  for  a  burglary  in  the  house  of 
Elizabeth  Gawden,  and  stealing  thereout  two  feather 
beds,  and  other  articles ;  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty^ 
and  was,  for  that  offence,  hanged  at  Tyburn 

While  under  sentence  of  death  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing confession  of  the  singular  and  daring  robbe- 
ries he  had  committed — his  officers — the  church — 
nay  the  king  himself,  were  plundered  by  this  daring 
villain.  He  said  that  his  name  was  not  Simpson, 
but  Holliday;  and  that,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
war  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  he  was  a  soldier 
in  Flanders,  where  he  used  to  take  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  robbing  the  tents  of  the  officers:  and 
once,  when  the  army  lay  before  Mons,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty commanded  in  person,  Simpson  happened  to 
to  be  one  of  those  who  were  selected  to  guard  the 
royal  tent.  On  an  evening  when  the  king  accom- 
panied by  the  Earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  Cutts,  went  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  si- 
tuation of  the  army,  Simpson,  with  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence peculiar  to  himself,  went  into  his  Majesty's 
tent,  and  stole  about  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
some  days  before  this  money  was  missed;  and, 
when  the  robbery  was  discovered,  Simpson  escaped 
all  suspicion.  He  said  he  had  committed  more 
robberies  than  he  could  possibly  recollect,  having 
been  a  highwayman  as  well  as  a  house-breaker. 

He  committed  numerous  robberies  in  Flanders,  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Ghent  had  been  twice  shut  up  within 
a  fortnight  to  prevent  his  escape;  and  that  when 
he  was  taken,  his  arms,  legs,  back,  and  neck,  were 
secured  with  irons  ;  in  which  condition  he  was  car- 
ried through  the  streets,  that  he  might  be  seen  by 
the  crowd, 

Simpson,  and  two  of  his  companions,  used  fre- 
quently to  stop  and  rob  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  they  were  going  to 
mass;   he   repeatedly   broke  into   the    churches  of 
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Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp,  and  stole  the  silver 
plate  from  the  akar. 

This  offender  further  acknowledged,  that,  having 
killed  one  of  his  companions  in  a  quarrel,  he  was 
apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned  for  the  fact,  by 
a  court-martial  of  officers,  and  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  following  day,  in  sight  of  the  army, 
which  was  to  be  drawn  up  to  see  the  execution. 
During  the  night,  however,  he  found  means  to  es- 
cape, and  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
Ghent,  where  the  army  then  lay.  Being  thus  in  a 
place  of  sanctuary,  he  applied  to  the  priests,  who 
made  interest  with  prince  Eugene;  and  their  joint 
intercession  with  king  William,  who  arrived  in  the 
city  about  four  days  afterwards,  obtained  his  full 
pardon,  and  he  was  permitted  immediately  to  join 
the  army. 

In  a  few  days  after  he  had  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  broke  into  the  church,  and  robbed  it  of  plate  to 
the  value  of  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  which  he  was 
the  better  enabled  to  do,  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  avenues  of  the  church,  and  knew  where  the 
plate  was  deposited.  He  was  apprehended  on  sus- 
picion of  this  sacrilege ;  for  as  a  crime  of  this  kind 
is  seldom  committed  by  the  natives  of  the  country, 
it  was  conjectured  that  it  must  have  been  perpetra- 
ted by  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers ;  and  in- 
formation being  given  that  two  Jews  had  embarked 
in  a  boat  on  the  Scheldt,  for  Middleburg,  on  the 
day  succeeding  the  robbery,  and  that  Simpson  had 
been  seen  in  company  with  these  Jews,  this  occa- 
sioned his  being  taken  into  custody ;  but  as  no 
proof  arose,  that  he  had  sold  any  plate  to  these  men. 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  dismiss  him. 
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GEORGE  GRIFFITHS. 

Robber. 

THIS  young  man  received  the  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman, was  articled  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  of  high 
repute,  and  enjoyed  the  utmost  latitude  of  confidence 
in  his  master;  but  which  a  course  of  dissipation 
destroyed,  and  finally  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
fate.  His  misfortunes  may  prove  a  lesson  to  young 
gentlemen  intended  for  the  learned  professions, 
while  the  danger  into  which  a  young  lady,  his  mas- 
ter's daughter,  had,  through  him,  nearly  fallen  into, 
will,  we  trust,  be  a  caution  to  females  against  en- 
gaging their  affections  without  the  sanction  of  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Griffiths  was  born  at  Thetford,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  apo- 
thecary of  that  town.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  his  clerkship  he  was  retained  by  his  master, 
on  a  handsome  salary,  to  manage  his  business,  and 
he  discharged  his  duty  for  a  considerable  time  with 
great  regularity ;  but,  unhappily  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  some  young  lawyers  who  possessed  more 
money  than  discretion,  he  soon  spent  the  little  for- 
tune which  his  father  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and 
also  became  indebted  to  several  of  his  master's  em- 
ployers. 

During  great  part  of  Griffiths*s  servitude,  the  only 
daughter  of  his  employer  had  been  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Windsor,  for  the  advantage  of  education ; 
and  now  returning  home,  her  father,  who  was  un- 
commonly tender  of  her,  requested  that  she  would 
take  his  domestic  affairs  under  her  own  management. 

This  old  gentleman  being  frequently  from  home, 
the  business  of  the  office  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Griffiths  ;  and  an  intimacy  soon  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  the  young  lady,  in  whose  company 
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he  Sipent  all  those  evenings  in  which  he  had  not  par- 
ticular engagements  with  his  old  associates.  The 
consequence  was,  that  their  acquaintance  ripened  into 
esteem;  their  esteem  into  love.  The  reciprocal  de- 
claration soon  took  place,  and  the  young  lady  con- 
sidered Mr.  Griffiths  as  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 
future  husband. 

Some  short  time  after  this  attachment,  Griffiths 
was  under  the  necessity  of  attending  his  master  on 
the  Norfolk  circuit ;  and  while  he  was  in  the  country, 
he  held  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  young 
lady;  but  the  father  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
all  that  had  passed,  and  had  not  formed  the  least 
idea  that  his  daughter  had  any  kind  of  connexion 
with  his  clerk:  at  length  the  circumstances  of  the 
affair  transpired  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  daughter  having  gone  to  Windsor  for  a  lew 
days,  on  a  visit  to  her  former  acquaintance,  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  Mr.  Griffiths.  On  a  par- 
ticular day,  when  Griffiths  was  not  at  home,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  office,  directed 
to  this  unfortunate  man;  when  one  of  the  clerks, 
imagining  that  it  might  be  of  consequence,  carried 
it  to  the  master,  at  an  adjacent  coffee-house.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  language  should  express  the 
surprise  of  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  saw  the 
name  of  his  daughter  subscribed  to  a  letter,  in 
which  she  acknowledged  herself  as  the  future  wife 
of  the  clerk. 

The  father  knew  that  Griffiths  had  no  fortune; 
but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  master  of  suffi- 
cient art  to  prevail  on  the  daughter  to  believe  that  he 
was  possessed  of  considerable  property.  Hereupon 
he  represented  to  his  daughter  the  great  impropriety 
of  her  conduct;  in  answer  to  which,  she  said,  that 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  a  man  of  fortune,  though  he  had 
hitherto  carefully  concealed  this  circumstance  from 
her  father.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  a  dis- 
covery was  made,  which  represented  Mr.  Griffiths's 
situation  in  a  light  equally  new  and  contemptible. 
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His  master,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  had 
acted  as  the  Solicitor  in  a  capital  ca'use  depending 
in  Chancery;  but  the  determination  respecting  it 
had  been  put  off,  on  account  of  Lord  Somers  be- 
ing removed  from  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  the 
great  seal  given  in  commission  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright. 
The  solicitor  had  received  immense  sums  while  the 
cause  was  depending,  which  he  had  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  clerk;  but  the  latter,  pressed  for 
cash  to  supply  his  extravagance,  purloined  some  of 
this  money.  At  length  the  cause  was  determined, 
and  Griffiths  was  called  upon  to  account  to  his  mas- 
ter for  the  money  in  his  hands. 

Alarmed  at  this  sudden  demand,  he  knew  not 
what  course  to  take.  He  was  already  considerably 
indebted  to  different  people,  and  had  not  a  friend  to 
whom  he  could  apply  for  as  much  money  as  was 
deficient  in  his  accounts ;  but,  being  driven  to  the 
utmost  necessity,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
breaking  open  his  master's  bureau,  which  he  did 
while  the  family  were  asleep,  and  stole  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money ;  but  as  nothing  else  but  money 
was  stolen,  Griffiths  would  very  probably  have  es- 
caped suspicion,  had  he  not  been  tempted  to  a  repe  • 
tition  of  his  crime. 

At  this  time  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
went  to  Tunbridge;  and,  during  their  residence  at 
that  place  of  amusement,  Griffiths  procured  a  key 
that  would  unlock  his  master's  bureau,  from  whence 
again  he  took  money  to  a  considerable  amount.  On 
the  master's  return,  he  missed  the  sum ;  but  still  he 
did  not  suspect  Griffiths,  as  the  drawer  was  found 
locked;  but  hereupon  he  deposited  his  jewels  in 
the  bureau,  but  locked  up  his  money  in  another 
place. 

The  amoui  betwixt  Griffiths  and  the  young  lady 
still  continued;  and  they  would  soon  have  been 
married  at  the  Fleet,  but  that  a  fatal  circumstance 
now  arose,  which  (hajjpily  for  her)  brought  their 
connexion  to  a  -period 
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Griffiths  bein^  (as  already  ob§erved)  possessed  of 
d  Key  that  would  open  his  master  s  bureau,  and  dis- 
posed to  go  out  and  spend  a  cheerful  evening  with 
his  old  associates  now  during  their  absence,  opened 
the  drawer,  but  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not 
meeting  with  the  money  that  was  usually  left  there : 
finding,  however,  jewels  in  its  stead,  he  stole  a  dia- 
mond ring,  which  he  carried  to  a  jeweller,  and  sold 
for  twelve  pounds  ;  and  then  went  to  spend  his 
evening  as  he  had  intended.  The  old  lawyer  came 
home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and,  casually 
looking  into  his  drawer,  found  the  ring  was  gone  ; 
and,  being  enraged  at  this  renewed  robbery,  he 
had  every  person  in  the  house  carefully  searched  ; 
but  no  discovery  was  made. 

Griffiths  did  not  return  till  a  late  hour,  and  on 
the  following  day  his  employer  told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  requested  that  he  would  go  to  the 
several  jewellers'  shops,  and  make  enquiry  for  the 
lost  ring.  Griffiths  pretended  obedience,  and,  when 
he  returned,  acquainted  his  master  that  all  his 
inquiries  respecting  it  had  been  ineffectual. 

However,  a  discovery  of  the  party  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  robbery  was  made  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner : — ^"ITie  jeweller  who  had  bought  the 
ring  frequented  the  same  coffee-house  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  lost  it,  and  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  Griffiths. 
Now  the  jeweller,  having  carefully  examined  the 
ring  after  he  had  bought  it,  and  suspecting  that  it 
had  been  obtained  in  an  illegal  manner,  related  tlie 
particulars  of  his  purchase  at  the  coflfee-house, 
which  Griffiths's  master  hearing,  desired  to  have  a 
sight  of  it ;  and,  on  the  first  inspection,  knew  it  to 
be  that  which  he  had  lost. 

'Hie  person  of  Griffiths  was  now  so  exactly  de- 
•=;cribed  by  the  jeweller,  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  thief ;  wherefore  he  was 
desired  to  go  to  the  chambers  with  a  constable,  and 
>ake  him  into  custody,  if  he  appeared  to  be  the  man 
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who  had  sold  the  ring.  As  this  was  really  the  casq 
he  was  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an(j 
accused  of  the  crime,  which  he  immediately  confeS' 
sedj  and  likewise  that  he  had  robbed  his  master  of 
money,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  related. 

Griffiths,  in  consequence  hereof,  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  being-  arraigned  at  the  next  Sessions 
at  the  Old  Baily,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indict- 
ment, and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  in  his  situation  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
be  would  attempt  to  correspond  with  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  had  aspired  as  a  wife,  a  proper  person 
was  employed  by  her  father  to  intercept  her  letters, 
a  service  that  was  performed  with  such  care,  that 
not  one  reached  her  hands,  though  a  considerable 
number  were  wi'itten. 

When  Mr.  Griffiths  found  that  he  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  intervention  of  the  royal  mercy,  and 
consequently  that  all  the  views  with  which  he  had 
fiattered  himself  in  wedlock  were  vanished,  he  began 
seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  that  state,  in  which 
persons  "  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 
He  very  justly  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  the  asso- 
ciating with  persons  who  were  his  superiors  in  point 
of  circumstances,  and  the  making  an  appearance 
which  he  was  unable  to  support,  in  order  to  secure 
the  object  of  his  wishes.  He  died  a  penitent,  at 
Tyburn,  the  1st  of  August,  1700. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  HUNTER, 

Executed  near  Edinburgh,  for  the  Murder  of  the 
two  Children  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  compelled  ta 
bring  before  the  reader  a  murderer,  in  a  character 
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wbich  ever  should  be  held  most  sacred.  A  crime 
more  premeditated,  and  more  fraught  with  cruelty, 
never  stained  the  annals  of  history.  Ambition  has 
often  impelled  tyrants  to  shed  innocent  blood  ;  re- 
venge has  stimulated  men  to  kill  each  other;  jea- 
lousy with  "  jaundiced  eye"  destroys  the  object  of 
its  love  t  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again 
have  to  record  the  fact  of  a  tutor,  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  premeditatedly  murdering  his  pupils  ^ — the 
sons  of  his  benefactor.  When  we  add,  that  this 
most  miserable  sinner  expiated  his  offence  in  avow- 
ing himself  an  Atheist,  we  arrive,  at  once,  at  the 
very  depth  of  human  depravity.  This  inhuman  cul- 
prit was  born  in  the  county  of  Fyfe,  in  Scotland, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer,  who  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew  for  education.  When 
he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learn- 
ing, he  was  admitted  ^to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  an  i  began  to  prosecute  hi-s  studies  in  divinity 
with  no  small  degree  of  success.  Several  of  the 
younger  clergymen  act  as  tutors  to  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished families,  till  a  proper  period  arrives  for 
their  entering  into  orders,  which  they  never  do  till 
they  obtain  a  benefice.  While  in  this  rank  of  life 
they  bear  the  name  of  chaplains  ;  and  in  this  station 
Hunter  lived  about  two  years,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  a  very  eminent  merchant,  and  one  of  the 
bailies  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  a  rank  equal  to  that 
of  Alderman  of  London.  Mr.  Gordon's  family  con- 
sisted of  himself,  his  lady,  two  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, a  young  woman  who  attended  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
her  daughter,  the  malefactor  in  question,  some 
clerks,  and  menial  servants.  To  the  care  of  Hun- 
ter was  committed  the  education  of  the  two  sons , 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  discharged  his  duty 
in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  parents,  who 
considered  him  as  a  youth  of  superior  genius,  and 
^reat  goodness  of  heart.  Unfortunately  a  connec- 
tion took  place  between  Hunter  and  the  young  wo- 
man, which  soon  increased  to  a  criminal  degree,  and 
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was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  family^  One  day,  however,  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  on  a  visit.  Hunter  and 
his  girl  met  in  their  chamber  as  usual ;  but,  having 
been  so  incautious  as  not  to  make  their  door  fast, 
the  children  went  into  the  room,  and  found  them 
in  such  a  situation  as  could  not  admit  of  any  doubt 
of  the  nature  of  their  intercourse.  No  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  these  children  would  mention 
to  their  parents  what  had  happened,  the  eldest  boy 
being  not  quite  ten  years  of  age :  but  when  the  chil- 
dren were  at  supper  with  their  parents,  they  dis- 
closed so  much  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  what 
had  passed.  Hereupon  the  female  servant  was 
directed  to  quit  the  house  on  the  following  day  ; 
but  Hunter  was  continued  in  the  family,  after  mak- 
ing a  proper  apology  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  attributing  it  to  the  thoughtlessness  of 
youth,  and  promising  never  to  oifend  in  the  same 
way  again.  From  this  period  he  entertained  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  to  all  the  children,  on  whom 
he  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  wreak  the  most 
diabolical  vengeance.  Nothing  less  than  murder 
was  his  intention  :  but  it  was  a  considerable  time 
after  he  had  formed  this  horrid  plan  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  When- 
ever it  was  a  fine  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk 
in  the  fields  with  his  pupils  for  an  hour  before  din- 
ner ;  and  in  these  excursions  the  young  lady  gene- 
rally attended  her  brothers.  At  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  commission  of  the  fatal  act, 
Mr.  Gordon  and  his  family  were  at  their  country  re- 
treat very  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  having  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  in  that  city,  he  and  his  lady  pro- 
posed to  go  thither  about  the  time  that  Hunter 
usually  took  his  noon-tide  walk  with  the  children. 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  very  anxious  for  all  the  children 
to  accompany  them  on  this  visit ;  but  this  was  stre- 
nuously opposed  by  her  husband,  who  would  con- 
sent that  the  little  girl  only  should  attend  them. 
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By  this  circumstance  Hunter's  intention  of  murder 
ing  all  the  three  children  was  frustrated ;  but  he 
held  the  resolution  of  destroying-  the  boys  while  they 
were  yet  in  his  power.  With  this  view  he  took 
them  into  the  fields,  and  sat  down  as  if  to  repose 
himself  on  the  grass.  This  event  took  place  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  1700,  and 
Hunter  was  preparing-  his  knife  to  put  a  period  to 
the  lives  of  the  children,  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  busied  in  catching-  butterflies,  and  gathering 
wild  flowers.  Having-  sharpened  his  knife,  he  called 
the  lads  to  him,  and  when  he  had  reprimanded 
them  for  acquainting  their  father  and  mother  of  the 
scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses,  said  that 
he  would  immediately  put  them  to  death.  Terrified 
by  this  threat,  the  children  ran  from  him ;  but  he 
immediately  followed,  and  brought  them  back.  He 
then  placed  his  knee  on  the  body  of  the  one,  while 
he  cut  the  throat  of  the  other  with  his  penknife ; 
and  then  treated  the  second  in  the  same  inhuman 
manner  that  he  had  done  the  first.  These  horrid 
murders  were  committed  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  as  the  deed  was  perpe- 
trated in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  open 
fields,  it  would  have  been  very  wonderful  indeed,  if 
the  murderer  had  not  been  immediately  taken  into 
custody.  At  the  very  time,  a  gentleman  was  walk- 
ing on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  to- 
lerably perfect  view  of  what  passed.  Alarmed  by 
the  incident,  he  called  some  people,  who  ran  with 
him  to  the  place  where  the  children  were  lying-  dead ; 
Hunter  now  had  advanced  towards  a  river,  with  a 
view  to  drown  himself.  Those  who  pursued,  came 
up  with  him  just  as  he  reached  the  brink  of  the 
river  ;  and,  his  person  being-  immediately  known  to 
them,  a  messenger  was  instantly  dispatched  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordo\i,  who  were  at  that  moment  going 
to  dinner  with  their  friend,  to  inform  them  of  the 
horrid  murder  of  their  sons. — Language  is  too  weak 
to  describe  the  effects  resulti'^g  from  the  com  muni- 
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cation  of  this  dreadful  news  ;  the  astonishment  of 
the  afflicted  father,  the  agony  of  the  frantic  mother 
may  possibly  be  conceived,  though  it  cannot  be 
painted.  According-  to  an  old  Scottish  law  it  was 
decreed,  that  "  if  a  murderer  should  be  taken  with 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  person  on  his  clothes,  he 
should  be  prosecuted  in  the  SherlflTs  Court,  and  exe- 
cuted within  three  days  after  the  commission  of  the 
fact."  It  was  not  common  to  execute  this  sentence 
with  rigour ;  but  this  offender's  crime  was  of  so  ag- 
gravated a  nature,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  remit  any  thing  of  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law.  The  prisoner  was,  therefore,  committed  to 
the  gaol,  and  chained  down  to  the  floor  all  night ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  sheriff  issued  his 
precept  for  the  jury  to  meet :  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  verdict.  Hunter  was  brought  to  his  trial, 
when  he  pleaded  guilty ;  and  added  to  the  offence 
he  had  already  committed  the  horrid  crime  of  de- 
claring, that  he  lamented  only  the  not  having  mur- 
dered Mr.  Gordon's  daughter  as  well  as  his  sons. 
The  sheriff  now  passed  sentence  on  the  convict, 
which  was  to  the  follow^ing  purpose :  that  "  on  the 
succeeding  day  he  should  be  executed  on  a  gibbet, 
erected  for  that  purpose  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
committed  the  murders ;  but  that,  previous  to  his 
execution,  his  right  hand  should  be  cut  off  with  a 
hatchet,  near  the  wrist ;  that  then  he  should  be 
drawn  up  to  the  gibbet,  by  a  rope,  and  when  he  was 
dead,  hung  in  chains  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
the  knife  with  which  he  committed  the  murders  be- 
ing stuck  through  his  hand,  which  should  be  ad- 
vanced over  his  head,  and  fixed  therewith  to  the  top 
of  the  gibbet."  Mr.  Hunter  was  executed,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  above  sentence,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1700.  But  Mr.  Gordon  soon  afterwards 
petitioned  the  sheriff,  that  the  body  might  be  re- 
moved to  a  more  distant  spot,  as  its  hanging  on  the 
side  of  the  highway,  through  which  he  frequently 
passed,  tended  to  re-excite  his  grief  for  the  occasion 
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that  had  first  given  rise  to  it.  This  requisition  was 
immediately  complied  with,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
body  was  removed  to  the  skirts  of  a  small  village 
near  Edinburgh,  named  Broughton.  It  is  equally 
true  and  horrid  to  relate,  that,  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Hunter  closed  his  life  with  the  following 
shocking  declaration  : — "  There  is  no  God — I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any — oi  if  there  is,  I  hold  hiia* 
in  defiance." — Yet  this  infidel  had  professed  himself 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ! 


JOHN  COWLAND, 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  for  the  Murder  of  Sir  Andrew 
Slanning,  Dec,  20,  170O. 

THE  crime  for  which  this  man  suffered,  thougli  of 
the  same  degree  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  that  imme- 
diatjely  preceding,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  attended 
with  such  diabolical  atrocity.  It  will  shew  the  dan- 
ger ever  to  be  apprehended  from  indiscriminate  con- 
nection with  females,  and  a  caution  against  intem- 
perance. 

He  was  the  son  of  reputable  parents,  who  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  goldsmith,  but  of  a  vicious  iras- 
cible disposition. — He  and  some  other  hon  vivants 
had  followed  Sir  Andrew  Slanning,  Bart,  who  had 
made  a  temporary  acquaintance  with  an  orange  wo- 
man, while  in  the  pit  at  Drury-lane  play-house,  anJ 
retired  with  her  as  soon  as  the  play  was  ended. 
They  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  before  Mr.  Cowland 
put  his  arm  round  the  woman's  neck  ;  on  which  Sit 
Andrew  desired  he  would  desist,  as  she  was  his 
tvife.  Cowland,  knowing  Sir  Andrew  was  married 
to  a  woman  of  honour,  gave  him  the  lie,  and  swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides  ;  but  some  gentlemen 
coming  up  at  this  juncture,  no  immediate  ill  conse- 
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Queiioe  happened.  They  all  now  ag^reed  to  adjourn 
1o  the  Rose  Tavern ;  and  Captain  Wag-get  having 
fhere  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  both 
parties,  it  appeared  that  this  mediation  was  attend- 
ed with  success ;  but,  as  they  were  going  up  stairs 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Cowland  drew  his 
sword,  and  stabbed  Sir  Andrew  in  the  belly,  who 
finding  himself  wounded,  cried  out,  "  Murder." 
One  of  Lord  Warwick's  servants,  and  two  other 
persons  who  were  in  the  house,  ran  up  immediately, 
and  disarmed  Cowland  of  his  sword,  which  was 
bloody  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  took  him 
into  custody.  Cowland  now  desired  to  see  Sir  An- 
drew, which  being  granted,  he  jumped  down  the 
stairs,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape ;  but, 
being  pursued,  he  was  easily  retaken.  Cowland 
was  instantly  conducted  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
who  committed  him  ;  and  on  December  the  5  th,  1700, 
he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  three  indictments 
— the  first  at  common  law,  the  second  on  the  sta- 
tute of  stabbing,  and  the  third  on  the  Coroner's 
Inquest  for  the  nmrder.  Every  fact  was  fully  proved 
on  the  trial ;  and,  among  other  things,  it  was  de- 
posed, that  the  deceased  had  possessed  an  estate  ot 
20,000/.  a  year,  and  his  family  became  extinct  by 
his  death  ;  and  that  he  had  been  a  gentleman  of 
great  good  nature,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
animosity.  On  Cowlaod's  being  found  guilty,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  on  him  ;  and,  though 
great  interest  was  made  to  obtain  a  pardon,  he  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  the  20ih  December,  ifoo. 


[    :i3    ] 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  K!Di>. 

fflio  suffered  for  Piracy^  at  Execution  Dock^ 
May  22,  1701. 

PiRACY  is  an  offence  committed  on  the  higli-seas, 
by  villains  who  man  and  arm  a  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing-  fair  traders.  It  is  also  piracy  to  rob  a 
vessel  lying-  in  shore  at  anchor,  or  at  a  wharf.  I'he 
river  Thames,  until  the  excellent  establishment  of 
a  marine  police,  was  infested  by  gangs  of  fresh 
water  pirates,  who  were  continually  rowing-  about 
watching-  the  homeward  bound  vessels,  which,  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  they  boarded,  and  stole 
whatever  part  of  the  cargo  they  could  hoist  into 
their  boats.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  shipping 
there,  collected  from  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  lie  in  tolerable  security  against  such  disg-race- 
ful  depredations. 

Piracy  is  a  capital  offence  by  the  civil  law,  al- 
though by  Act  of  Parliament  it  may  be  heard  and 
determined  according  to  the  rules  of  com^mon  law, 
as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  on  land.  The 
mode  of  trial  is  regulated  by  the  28th  of  Henry 
VIII.  cap.  15  ;  and  further  by  the  Acts  11  and  12 
William  III.  cap.  7,  and  39  George  HI.  cap.  2>'J ; 
which  also  extends  to  other  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas. 

Captain  John  Kidd,  was  born  in  tlie  town  of 
Greenock,  in  Scotland,  and  bred  to  the  sea.  Hav- 
ing quitted  his  native  country,  he  resided  at  New 
York,  where  he  became  owner  of  a  small  vessel, 
«vith  which  he  traded  among  the  pirates,  obtained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  haunts,  and  couh/ 
give  a  better  account  of  them  than  any  other  person 
whatever.  He  was  neither  remarkable  for  the  ex^ 
cess  of  his  courage,  nor  for  the  want  of  it.  In  a 
word,  his  ruling  passion  appeared  to  be  avarice  i 
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and  lo  this  was  owing  his  connection  with  the  pi- 
rates. While  in  their  company,  he  used  to  converse 
and  act  as  they  did ;  yet  at  other  times  he  would 
make  singular  professions  of  honesty,  and  intimate 
now  easy  a  matter  it  would  be  to  extirpate  these 
abandoned  people,  and  prevent  their  future  depre- 
dations. His  frequent  remarks  of  this  kind  engaged 
the  notice  of  several  considerable  planters,  who, 
forming  a  more  favourable  idea  of  him  than  his  true 
character  would  warrant,  procured  him  the  patro- 
nage with  which  he  was  afterwards  honoured.  For 
a  series  of  years  great  complaints  had  been  made  of 
the  piracies  committed  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  America,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  purchasing  effects  thus 
fraudulently  obtained.  This  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  king  William  the  Third,  he,  in  the  year 
1695,  bestowed  the  government  of  New  England 
and  New  York  on  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish 
nobleman  of  distinguished  character  and  abilities^ 
who  immediately  began  to  consider  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual method  to  redress  the  evils  complained  of, 
and  consulted  with  Colonel  Levingston,  a  gentleman 
who  had  great  property  in  New  York,  on  the  most 
feasible  steps  to  obviate  the  evils  so  long  complain- 
ed of.  At  this  jurbcture.  Captain  Kidd  was  arrived 
from  New  York,  in  a  sloop  of  his  own ;  him,  there- 
fore, the  Colonel  mentioned  to  Lord  Bellamont,  as 
a  bold  and  daring  man,  who  was  very  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  pirates,  as  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  places  which  they  resorted  to 
This  plan  met  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  his 
Lord-ship,  who  mentioned  the  affair  to  his  Majesty, 
and  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  board  of 
Admiralty.  But  such  were  then  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  public  affairs,  that,  though  the  design 
was  approved,  no  steps  were  taken  towards  carrying 
It  into  execution.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Levingston 
v.adc  application  to  Lord  I3ellamont,  that,  as  the 
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affair  would  not  well  admit  of  delay,  it  was  worthy 
of  being  undertaken  by  some  private  persons  of 
rank  and  distinction,  and  carried  into  execution  at 
their  own  expense,  notwithstanding  public  encou^ 
ragement  was  denied  it.  His  Lordship  approved  of 
this  project,  but  it  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty  ;  at  length,  however,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  some  other  persons, 
with  Colonel  Levingston  and  Captain  Kidd,  agreed 
to  raise  6000/.  for  the  expense  of  the  voyage  ;  and 
the  Colonel  and  Captain  were  to  have  a  fifth  of  the 
profits  of  the  whole  undertaking.  Matters  being 
thus  far  adjusted,  a  commission,  in  the  usual  form, 
was  granted  to  Captain  Kidd,  to  take  and  seize  pi- 
rates, and  bring  them  to  justice ;  but  there  was  no 
special  clause  or  proviso  to  restrain  his  conduct,  or 
regulate  the  mode  of  his  proceeding.  Kidd  was 
known  to  Lord  Bellamont,  and  another  gentleman 
presented  him  to  Lord  Romney.  With  regard  to 
the  other  parties  concerned,  he  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  them  ;  and  so  ill  was  this  affair  con- 
ducted, that  he  had  no  private  instructions  how  to 
act,  but  received  his  sailing  orders  from  Lord  Bel- 
lamont, the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he  should 
act  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  his  commission.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  vessel  was  purchased  and  manned,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  Adventure  Galley  ;  and  in 
this  Captain  Kidd  sailed  from  New  York,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  I695,and  in  his  passage  made  prize  of 
a  French  ship.  From  New  York  he  sailed  to  the  Ma- 
deira Islands,  thence  to  Bonavista  and  St.  Jago,  and 
from  this  last  place  to  Madagascar.  He  now  began 
to  cruise  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but,  not 
being  successful  in  those  latitudes,  he  sailed  to 
Calicut,  and  there  took  a  ship  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burthen,  which  he  carried  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  disposed  of  there.  Having  sold  his 
prize  he  again  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
five  weeks,  took  the  Quedah  Merchant,  a  ship  of 
lour  hundred  tous  burthen,   the  master  of   wlilcb 
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n^as  an  Englishman'  named  Wright,  who  liad  tvro 
Diitcli  mates  on  board,  and  a  French  gunner,  but 
t)ie  crew  consisted  of  Moors,  natives  of  Africa,  and 
were  about  ninety  in  number.  He  carried  the  ship 
to  St.  Mary's,  near  Madagascar,  where  he  burnt  the 
Adventure  Galley,  belonging  to  his  owners,  and  di- 
vided the  lading  of  the  Quedah  Merchant  with  his 
rrew,  taking  forty  shares  to  himself.  They  then 
went  on  board  the  last  mentioned  ship,  and  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands  knew  that 
Kidd  was  a  pirate ;  but  he  was  refused  refreshments 
at  Anguilla  and  St.  Thomas's,  and  therefore  sailed 
to  Mona,  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola, 
where,  through  the  management  of  an  Englishman, 
named  Bolton,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  Curagoa.  He  now  bought  a  sloop  of  Bolton, 
in  which  he  stovv^ed  great  part  of  his  ill-gotten 
elFects,  and  left  the  Quedah  Merchant,  with  eighteen 
oi'  the  ship's  company,  in  Bolton's  care.  While  at 
St.  Mary's,  ninety  men  of  Kidd's  crew  left  him,  and 
went  on  board  the  Mocha  Merchant,  an  East  India 
ship,  which  had  just  then  commenced  pirate.  Kidd 
now  sailed  in  the  sloop,  and  touched  at  several 
places,  where  he  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  his 
cargo,  and  then  steered  for  Boston,  in  New  En- 
gland. In  the  interim,  Bolton  sold  the  Quedah 
Merchant  to  the  Spaniards,  and  immediately  sailed 
as  a  passenger,  in  a  ship  for  Boston,  where  he  ar- 
rived a  considerable  time  before  Kidd,  and  gave  in- 
formation of  what  happened,  to  Lord  Bellamont. 
Kidd,  therefore,  on  his  arrival,  was  seized  by  order 
of  Ids  Lordship  ;  when  all  he  liad  to  urge  in  his  de 
fence  was,  that  he  thought  the  Quedah  Merchant 
was  a  lawfnl  prize,  as  she  was  manned  with  Moors, 
thougli  there  was  no  kind  of  proof  that  this  vessel 
ha(]  committed  any  iict  of  piracy.  Upon  tl\is,  the 
Eaj-1  of  Bellamont  immediately  dispatched  an  ac- 
count to  England  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
arisen,  and  requested  that  a  ship  might  be  sent  i'ov 
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Kidd,  who  had  committed  several  other  notorious 
acts  of  piracy.  The  ship  Rochester  was  accord! ng-- 
ly  sent  to  bring-  him  to  England ;  but  this  vessel, 
happening  to  be  disabled,  was  obliged  to  return: 
a  circumstance  which  greatly  increased  a  public  cla- 
mour which  had  for  some  time  subsisted  respecting 
this  affair,  and  which,  no  doubt,  took  its  rise  from 
party  prejudice.  It  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  Members  of  Parliament  for  several  places  were  in- 
structed to  move  the  House  for  an  enquiry  into  the  af- 
fair ;  and,  accordingly  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  "  The  letters-patent,  granted  to  the^ 
Earl  of  Bellamont  and  others,  respecting  the  goods 
taken  from  pirates,  were  dishonourable  to  the  king, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  an  invasion  of  property 
and  destiTictive  to  commerce."  Though  a  negative 
was  put  on  this  motion,  yet  the  enemies  of  Loid 
8oiuers  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  continued  to  charge 
those  noblemen  with  giving  countenance  to  pirates  ; 
and  it  was  even  insinuated,  that  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont was  not  less  culpable  than  the  actual  offen- 
ders. Another  motion  was  accordingly  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  address  his  Majesty, 
that  "  Kidd  might  not  be  tried  till  the  next  Sessions 
of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Bellamont 
might  be  directed  to  send  home  all  examinations 
and  other  papers  relative  to  the  affair."  This  mo- 
tion was  carried,  and  the  king  complied  with  the 
request  which  was  made.  As  soon  as  Kidd  arrived 
in  England,  he  was  sent  for,  and  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  to  fix 
part  of  his  guilt  on  the  parties  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  sending  him  on  the  expedition ;  but  no- 
thing arose  to  criminate  any  of  those  distinguished 
persons.  Kidd,  who  was  in  some  degree  intoxicat 
ed,  made  a  very  contemptible  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  the  House ;  on  which  a  member,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  earnest  to  have  him  examined,  vio- 
lently exclaimed.  "  This  fellow  ;  I  thought  he  had 
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been  only  a  knave,  but  unfortunately  he  happens  to 
be  a  fool  likewise."  Kidd  was  at  length  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  was  convicted  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence ;  but  neither  at  that  time  nor  afterwards 
charged  any  of  his  employers  with  being  privy  to 
his  infamous  proceedings.  He  suffered,  with  one 
of  his  companions,  (Darby  Mullins,)  at  Execution 
Dock,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1701.  After  Kidd  had 
been  tied  up  to  the  gallows,  the  rope  broke,*  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground ;  but  being  immediately  tied 
up  again,  the  Ordinary,  who  had  before  exhorted 
Wm,  desired  to  speak  with  him  once  more ;  and. 
on  tliis  second  application,  entreated  him  to  make 
the  most  careful  use  of  the  few  farther  moments 
thus  providentially  allotted  him  for  the  final  prepa- 
ration of  his  soul  to  meet  its  important  change. 
These  exhortations  seemed  to  have  the  wished-for 
effect :  and  he  was  left,  professing  his  charity  to  all 
liie  world,  and  his  hopes  of  salvatiou  through  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer. 


CAPTAIN  PHILIP  STAFFORD. 

Executed  for  Highiuay  Robbery. 

This  singular  character  was  a  native  of  Berkshire 
and  born  about  the  year  1622.  His  father  had  ? 
small  estate  of  about  50/.  a  year,  which,  by  culti- 
vating himself,  he  rendered  his  family  comfortable 

*  In  cases  of  this  distressinj?  nature,  and  which  have  often  hap 
pened  to  the  miserable  sufferer,  the  sheriff  ought  to  be  punished.  I 
is  his  duty  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution,  and  there 
can  be  no  plea  for  not  providing  a  rope  of  sufficient  strength.  la 
such  a  case  as  the  last,  it  is  in  facta  double  execution,  inflicting  an. 
necessary  torments,  both  of  body  and  mind,  on  the  already  ♦co 
wretched  culprit. 
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Philip  was  an  only  child,  and  therefore  received 
such  an  education  as  the  place  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  father  could  afford.  But  while  at  school,  he 
was  more  distinguished  for  boxing-  and  wrestling; 
than  for  the  exertion  of  his  mental  faculties. 

When  the  time  g-enerally  allotted  to  young"  men 
of  a  moderate  fortune  at  school  was  expired,  Phi- 
lip was  taken  home,  and  destined  by  liis  father  to 
follow  the  ploug-h.  In  his  youthful  years  he  imbibed 
the  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  which  were 
current  in  that  eventful  period.  When  war  com- 
menced between  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects,  Staf- 
ford was  one  of  the  first  who  joined  the  royal  stan- 
dard. He  continued  in  the  army  during-  that  unna- 
tural rebellion,  but  his  actions  are  involved  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  times.  It  is  obvious,  however 
that  he  sig-nalized  himself,  as  he  received  the  name 
of  Captain  during  that  war. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  the  opposite  party 
were  i-nvested  with  all  power,  and  the  loyalists  were 
constrained  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  fury  of 
their  adversaries.  The  small  estate  of  Stafford  was 
among  many  others  sequestrated,  and  he  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subsistence.  In  these  desperate 
circumstances  he  formed  the  resolution  to  make 
depredations  upon  the  enemies  of  his  late  king: 
Upon  his  principles  it  was  all  justice  that  was 
wrested  from  them  who  had  taken  away  the  life  of 
his  prince  and  his  paternal  inheritance. 

He  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  an  old  republican  who 
had  drunk  deep  in  the  troubled  stream  of  the  times, 
and  had  married  a  young  lady  in  order  to  obtain 
her  fortune.  In  the  character  of  a  servant,  and  as- 
suming the  dress  and  the  language  of  the  party,  he 
succeeded  in  hiring  himself  as  a  servant  into  that 
family.  By  his  insinuating  address  and  engaging 
manners,  he  won  the  affections  of  his  master,  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  enter  mto  conversation  with 
bis  master  and  mistress,  and  in  the  most  dexterous 
manner   imitated    the  rf'li^-ious  phrases  and  senti 
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merits  of  that  party.  But  he  soon  employed  lan- 
guage of  a  different  kind  to  his  mistress ;  alienated 
her  affections  from  her  lawful  husband,  and  so 
grossly  imposed  upon  him,  that  when  he  would 
som'etimes  unexpectedly  find  tiiem  alone  and  in 
close  conversation,  he  would  conclude  that  religion 
was  the  subject  of  their  earnest  conversation.  Un- 
der the  disguise  of  religion,  and  emboldened  by  the 
credulity  of  the  old  husband,  Stafford  remained 
with  increasing  favour  in  that  family,  until  an  heir 
was  born  to  enjoy  the  fortune  of  the  good  old  re- 
publican. 

Indifferent  to  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  of  reli- 
gion, Stafford  and  the  lady  carried  on  their  criminal 
correspondence ;  and  often  amused  themselves  with 
the  credulity  of  the  husband,  and  his  unabated  at- 
tachment to  Stafford.  In  the  moments  of  wanton 
levity,  the  lady  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  ring, 
and  also  of  some  jewels,  and  had  not  only  inform- 
ed him  of  a  quantity  of  jewels  which  her  husband 
had  collected,  but  actually  shewed  him  the  place 
where  they  were  deposited.  The  violent  passion  of 
avarice  now  assumed  the  superiority  in  his  criminal 
mind,  and  he  -  formed  the  resolution  to  seize  the 
cabinet  of  jewels,  and  even  to  abandon  his  favourite 
mistress  in  quest  of  new  adventures. 

But  his  plan  could  not  be  etfected  without  the  aid 
of  some  other  person,  and  he  was  long  doubtful 
whom  he  could  trust  in  so  delicate  and  important  a 
matter.  At  last  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  name  of 
Tom  Pretty,  the  son  of  a  French  refugee,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  at  school,  and  with  whose  tem- 
per and  disposition  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted, 
lie  accordingly  provided  a  key  to  the  door  of  the 
place  where  the  jewels  were  deposited,  took  care 
to  have  the  window  so  broke  and  injured  that  it  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  violence  from  without,  and 
a  ladder  brought  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  win- 
dow, and  such  noise  made  as  might  be  heard  by 
some  of  the  servants.     Stafford,  always  attentive  to 
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hiS  duty  and  master's  interest,  was  the  first  to  ghe 
the  alarm  in  the  morning-.  The  rest  of  the  servants 
were  called,  they  remembered  to  have  heard  the 
noise,  they  saw  the  ladder,  and  suspicion  conld  rest 
upon  none  of  them,  far  less  upon  the  faithful  Staf- 
ford. 

Tom  Pretty  was  successful  in  disposing-  of  the 
jewels  at  a  good  price,  received  such  a  g-ratuity  as 
was  sufficient  to  retain  him  in  the  service  of  his  new 
employer,  Avho  remained  for  some  time  in  his  sta- 
tion to  prevent  the  shadow  of  guilt  staining  the  fair 
character  which  he  had  so  dexterously  maintained. 

Fully  convinced  that  he  could  always  render  the 
ladies  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans,  Stafford  next  directed  his  attack  upon  the 
virtue  of  a  very  handsome  lady  who  had  been  two 
years  married.  To  his  no  small  mortification,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  she  estimated  its  value  at  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  When  all  his  at- 
tempts to  alter  her  first  proposal  were  unsuccessful, 
his  inventive  mind  devised  the  following  scheme  to 
effectuate  his  purpose.  Being  upon  friendly  terms 
with  the  husband,  and  frequently  visiting  in  the 
family,  he  one  day  took  an  opportunity  to  borrow 
an  hundred  guineas,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
stood  in  need  of  that  sum  to  complete  a  500/.  pur- 
chase, in  the  meantime  showing  him  400/.  which 
he  had  in  reserve  from  the  late  sale  of  the  jewels.  He 
readily  obtained  his  request,  and  having  arranged 
matters  with  the  lady,  he  came,  according  to  ap- 
pointjnent,  one  day  to  her  house,  when  several  per- 
sons were  at  dinner,  and  the  husband  absent.  He 
immediately  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  addressed  her, 
saying,  '^'  I  have  borrov/ed  one  hundred  guineas 
from  your  husband,  and  as  he  is  not  here,  I  will 
leave  the  money  with  you,  and  those  here  present 
will  be  witnesses  to  the  payment."  The  good  lady, 
unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  he  had  borroAved 
that  sum  from  her  husband,  only  supposed  that  this 
was  a  dextrous  nuuuEuvre  to  prevent  suspicion,  re 
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ceived  the  money  with  all  g-ood  hiimoni-.     It  is  un 
oecesscti-y  to  relate  the  sequel  of  the  adventure. 

In  a  few  days  after,  Stafford  took  an  opportunity, 
v^hen  the  husband  was  present,  to  inform  him,  that, 
in  the  presence  of  several  guests  at  his  table,  he 
had  repaid  the  hundred  g'uineas  to  his  wife  that  he 
had  lately  borrowed  from  him.  The  lady  changed 
colour,  but  could  not  deny  the  fact,  and  the  hus- 
band was  satisfied  with  the  punctual  repayment  of 
his  money.  Nor  was  Stafford  contented  with  the 
success  of  his  adventure,  but  took  care  to  have  the 
same  whispered  all  over  the  neighbourhood. 

One  day  when  Stafford  was  on  his  way  to  his  na- 
tive country,  with  a  desig-n  only  to  see  his  relations, 
and  not  to  rob  any  one,  as  at  that  time  he  was  flush 
of  money,  fortune  threw  in  his  way  a  considerable 
prize  which  he  could  not  refuse.  At  Maidenhead 
thicket,  he  overtook  an  old  gentleman,  who,  from 
his  appearance,  he  immediately  supposed  to  be  what 
was  then  quaintly  termed,  one  of  the  godly.  He 
accosted  the  traveller  in  his  usual  polite  manner, 
and,  soon  discovering-  the  turn  of  the  old  gentle- 
man to  be  that  of  a  puritanical  methodist,  he  ac- 
corded his  behaviour  to  the  same  character.  The 
brethren  were  delighted  with  the  good  fortune  which 
liad  tlirown  them  together,  and  the  old  gentleman 
in  particular  expatiated  upon  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence in  sending  him  such  a  companion  ;  "  but," 
says  he,  "  we  nuist  ascribe  every  thing  that  befals 
us  to  a  wise  Providence,  and  for  my  part  I  am  al- 
ways content  with  my  lot,  as  being  assured  in  myself, 
that  all  things  are  for  the  best,  and  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  elect,"  of  whom  (as  Stafford 
soon  discovered  by  his  conversation)  he  considered 
himself  one.  Being  arrived,  however,  at  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest,  Stafford  addressed  him  in  his 
real  character,  saying,  that  "  as  he  was  a  man  who 
could  be  content  with  any  thing,  and  considered 
every  thing  as  ordered  for  the  best,  that  he  had  no 
occasion  for  so  much  monevas  he  carried  with  hiiii; 
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and  presenting-  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  demanded  hh 
purse,  and  told  him  he  would  pray  that  a  g-ood  sup- 
per and  a  warm  bed  mig-ht  be  aAvaiting-  for  him  at 
the  next  inn.  He  received  the  old  gentleman's 
purse  with  forty  guineas  in  it,  and,  after  leading 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  thicket,  tied  him  to  a 
tree,  and  galloped  off  through  byways  into  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

He  was  overtaken  by  darkness  before  he  had 
gained  the  high  road,  but  observing  a  light  at  some 
distance,  he  rode  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  proceed 
from  a  neat  comfortable  country  lodging.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  told,  that  having  lost  his 
way,  and  being  benighted,  if  he  could  be  favoured 
with  a  lodging  for  the  night,  he  would  thankfully 
pay  for  it.  The  mistress  of  the  house  had  been  ex- 
pecting her  husband  from  London,  and  thinking  it 
was  him,  she  came  to  the  door,  uhen,  hearing  his 
story,  and  believing  him,  as  !■-  appeared  to  be  a 
gentleman,  she  ordered  \f.s  horse  to  the  stable,  and 
invited  him  to  partake  of  an  elegant  supper  she  had 
prepared  for  her  husband,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
detained  longer  than  she  expected.  Stafford  won- 
dered at  his  good  fortune,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  this  golden  opportunity.  To  effect  his  pur- 
pose the  readier,  he  pressed  his  hostess  with  wine, 
and  entertained  her  with  amorous  songs.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  desires,  but  the  vicious  habits  in  which 
he  had  now  turned  a  proficient,  had  gained  such  an 
.iscendant  over  his  natural  dispositions,  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  guilty  of  more  than  common  felony: 
he,  with  very  little  gratitude  for  the  great  favours 
he  had  received,  tied  the  lady  to  her  bed,  and  forced 
her  to  discover  to  him  where  he  would  find  the  mo- 
ney and  plate  belonging  to  her  husband.  Having 
secured  about  300/.  worth  of  booty,  he  went  to  the 
stable,  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  I.on 
don,  by  the  most  private  way  he  could  find,  to  avoid 
detection. 

13v  success  in  his  profession,  Stafford  amassed  i 
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considerable  sum  of  money ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  discovery,  as  he  was  now  well  known  all  over 
the  country,  he  retired  to  a  villap^e  in  the  North  oH 
England,  and  there  lived  in  the  most  retired  and 
frug-ai  manner.  The  more  to  avoid  suspicion,  he 
assumed  the  ajDpearance  of  sanctity,  attended  the 
church,  the  private  meetings,  and  exercising-  his  ta- 
lents, he  soon  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  speaker 
Among  the  simple  country  people.  After  he  had 
continued  there  about  a  year,  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  dying,  he  in  a  little  time  after  was 
called  to  the  charge,  and,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
he  commenced  preacher,  with  the  annual  income  of 
forty  pounds.  In  this  station,  StalFord  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  audience, 
antil  his  predilection  for  the  fair  sex  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary *ir  him  secretly  to  retire  from  that  place. 
Upon  his  departure,  however,  he  took  care  to  carry 
off  the  plate  and  linen  of  the  chuj'ch,  to  a  consider- 
able amount. 

The  Captain  now  assumed  his  proper  character. 
About  four  miles  from  Reading,  the  Captain  over- 
took a  wealthy  farmer  who  w^as  returning  fi'om  sel- 
ling some  wheat.  He  entered  into  convei'sation 
with  him,  and  learning  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  he  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  threatening  him  with  instant  death  unless  he 
delivered  up  his  purse.  The  terrified  farmer  in- 
stantly complied ,  and  gave  Stafford  thirty-three 
pounds.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken  leave  of  the 
farmer,  when  two  gentlemen,  well  mounted,  came 
np  to  him,  and  being  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, rode  after  Stafford,  and,  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  overtook  and  dismounted  him,  seized  the 
money,  and  carried  him  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  committed  him  to  prison.  At  the  en- 
suing assizes  lie  was  tried  and  condemned.  During 
liis  confinement,  he  lived  in  a  sumptuous  manner, 
was  visited  by  many  of  his  own  profession,  who 
formed  a  plan  for  his  deliverance,  and  agreed  to 
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make  him  their  leader.  Tlic  matter,  however,  tran 
spiring-,  the  day  of  his  execution  was  changed,  and 
Stafford  miserably  disappointed. 

The  Captain  was  dressed  in  a  fine  light  coloured 
suit  of  clothes,  Math  a  nosegay  in  his  breast,  and 
appeared  perfectly  unconcerned.  In  passing-  a  ta- 
vern, he  called  for  a  pint  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off, 
informing  the  landlord,  that  he  would  pay  him 
when  he  returned.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  looked  wistfully  around,  and  endeavoured 
to  prolong-  the  time  ;  but  when  he  saw  none  coming 
to  his  assistance,  he  became  pale,  and  trembled 
greatly.  When  about  to  be  turned  off  he  presented 
the  sheriff  with  a  paper,  containing  a  short  state- 
ment of  his  adventures,  and  the  causes  which  led 
him  to  embrace  that  infamous  mode  of  life"  which 
brought  him  to  such  a  fatal  end. 


THOMAS  DUN. 

Hohber  and  Murderer, 

K  MAN  who  is  not  forced  from  necessity,  or  a  desire 
of  pleasure,  to  become  dishonest,  but  follows  his 
natural  dispositions  in  robbing  and  maltreating 
others,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  destitute  of 
every  humane  and  generous  principle.  So  will  it 
be  found  with  this  character,  a  person  of  mean  ex- 
traction, who  was  born  in  Bedfordshire,  and  who, 
even  in  chiklhood,  was  noted  for  his  pilfering  pro- 
pensity, and  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  so  many  were  his 
atrocities,  that  we  can  only  find  limits  for  the  re- 
cital of  a  few. 

His  first  exploit  was  on  the  high  way  to  Bedford, 
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^vhere  he  met  a  waggon  full  of  corn,  going  to  man. 
KGt,  drawn  by  a  beautiful  team  of  horses.  lie  ac- 
costed the  driver,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  conver- 
sation, stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
which  he  always  carried  with  him.  He  buried  the 
body,  and  mounting  the  waggon,  proceeded  to 
the  town,  where  he  sold  all  off,  and  decamped  with 
the  money.  He  continued  to  commit  many  petty 
thefts  and  assaults,  but  judging  it  safer  to  associate 
himself  with  others,  he  repaired  to  a  gang  of  thieves, 
who  infested  the  country  leading  from  St.  Albans  to 
I'ocester,  where  they  became  such  a  terror,  that  the 
King  had  to  build  a  town  to  check  his  power  in  tlie 
country,  and  which  retains  his  name  to  this  day, 
namely  Dunstable. 

This  precaution  was  however  of  little  avail,  for 
he  pursued  his  courses  to  a  great  extent.  Among 
liis  gang  were  many  artists,  who  enabled  him  to 
pick  locks,  wrench  bolts,  and  use  deaf  files  to  great 
effect.  One  day  having  heard  that  some  lawyers 
were  to  dine  at  a  certain  inn  in  Bedford,  about  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time,  he  came  running 
to  the  inn,  and  desires  the  landlord  to  hurry  tl  a 
dinner,  and  to  have  enough  ready  for  ten  or  twelve. 
The  company  soon  arrived,  and  the  lawyers  thought 
Dun  a  servant  of  the  house,  while  those  of  the 
/louse  supposed  him  an  attendant  of  the  lawyers. 
He  bustled  about,  and  the  bill  being  called  for,  he 
collected  it ;  and  having  some  change  to  return  to 
the  company,  they  waited  till  his  return  ;  but  grow- 
ing weary,  they  rang  the  bell,  and  enquired  for 
their  money,  when  tliey  discovered  him  to  be  an 
impostor.  With  the  assi-stance  of  his  associates,  he 
made  clear  off  with  a  considerable  booty  of  cloaks, 
nuts,  silver  spoons,  and  every  thing  of  value  upon 
ndiich  he  could  lay  his  hands. 

After  this  adventure.  Dun  and  his  associates  went 
und  put  up  at  another  Inn.  They  rose  in  the  night 
rtme,  insulted  the  landlord,  did  violence  to  the 
landlady,  then  murdered   them  both,  and   pillaged 
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the  house  of  every  thing  vahiable.  Dun  had  au 
animosity  to  lawyers,  and  he  determined  to  play  a 
rich  one  a  trich.  He  waited  upon  him,  and  very 
abruptly  demanded  payment  of  a  bond  which  he 
produced  .  and  the  gentleman  found  his  name  was 
80  admirably  forg-ed,  that  he  could  not  swear  it  was 
not  his  hand-writing-.  lie  assured  Dun,  however, 
that  he  had  never  borrowed  the  money,  and  would 
not  pay  the  bond.  He  then  left  him,  assuring  the 
lawyer  he  would  give  him  some  employment.  A 
law-suit  was  entered  into,  and  several  of  his  com- 
rades came  forward,  and  swore  as  to  the  debt  beihs: 
just,  and  he  was  about  getting  a  decision  in  his  fa- 
vour, when  the  lawyer  produced  a  forged  receipt 
for  the  debt,  which  some  of  his  clerks  likewise 
swore  to  ;  upon  which  Dun  was  cast.  He  was  in  a 
passion  at  being  outwitted,  and  swore  "  he  never 
heard  of  such  rogues,  as  to  swear  that  they  paid 
him  a  sum  which  was  never  borrowed." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  he  di<l 
not  display  that  barbarity  of  disposition  whicb  is 
evinced  in  all  his  other  adventures,  and  which  makes 
us  refrain  froni  the  enumeration  of  many  of  them. 
He  became,  however,  such  a  terror  to  every  one, 
that  the  i^'heriff  of  Bedford  sent  a  considerable  force 
to  attack  him  in  his  retreat.  Finding  upon  a  recon- 
noitre, however,  that  his  force  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Sheriff's,  he  conimeuced  the  attack, 
and  completely  routed  them,  taking  eleven  prisoners 
whom  he  hung  upon  trees  round  the  wood,  to  scare 
others  by  the  example  of  their  fate.  The  clothes  of 
those  they  had  hanged,  served  theui  to  accomplis-i 
their  next  adventure,  wliich  was  a  design  to  rob  the 
castle  of  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thev 
proceeded  in  the  attire  of  the  Sheriff's  men,  and 
demanded  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to 
make  search  for  Dun.  After  searching  every  corner, 
they  asked  for  the  keys  of  the  trunks  to  examine 
them,  which  when  they  received,  they  loaded  them- 
Belves   w!t)»    booty   and  departed.      The  noblemaii 
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complained  to  Parliament  ag-ainst  the  SherifT,  when, 
upon  investigation,  the  trick  was  discovered. 

Nothing-  prevented  Dun  from  accomplishing-  any 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  as  he  possessed  the 
greatest  share  of  temerity  and  cruelty  that  could 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  would,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  gentleman,  wait  upon  rich  people,  and, 
upon  being  shown  into  their  room,  nmrder  them 
and  carry  away  their  money. 

There  was  a  rich  knight  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  whom  Dun  wished  to  have  a  little  money. 
Accordingly  he  went  and  knocked  at  his  door  ;  tlie 
maid  opening  it,  he  enquired  if  her  master  was  at 
hon^ie  ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
instantly  went  up-stairs,  and  familiarly  entered  his 
room.  Common  complime:-its  having  past,  he  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  and  began  a  humourous  discourse, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  knight.  Dun 
then  approached,  and  demanded  a  word  or  two  in 
his  ear:  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  my  necessities  come 
pretty  thick  upon  me  at  jxi-esent,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  even  with  my  creditors,  for  fear  of  cracking 
my  fame  ancl  fortune,  too.  Now,  having  been  di- 
rected to  you  by  some  of  the  heads  of  this  parish, 
as  a  very  considerable  and  liberal  person,  I  am 
come  to  petition  you  in  a  modest  manner,  to  lend 
me  a  thousand  marks,  which  will  answer  all  the 
demands  upon  me  at  present !"  "A  thousand  marks  !" 
answered  the  knight,  "  Why,  man,  that's  a  capital 
sum ;  and  where's  the  inducement  to  lend  you  so 
much  money,  who  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  me; 
for  to  my  eyes  and  knowledge,  I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore all  the  days  of  my  life  ?" — "  8ir,  you  nuist  be 
mistaken,  I  am  the  honest  grocer  at  Bedford,  who 
has  so  often  shared  your  favours."  "  Really,  friend, 
I  do  not  know  you,  nor  shall  I  part  with  my  money 
but  on  a  good  bottom :  pray  Avhat  security  have 
you?"  "  \Viiy,  tJiis  dagger,"  says  Dun,  pulling  it 
out  of  his  breast,  "  is  my  constant  security,  and 
unless  you  let  me  have  a  tliousand  marks  instantly. 
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I  shall  pierce  your  heart!"  This  terrible  menace 
produced  the  intended  eftect,  and  he  delivered  the 
money. 

Having  lost  his  road  in  the  country,  he  arrived 
at  a  house  where  he  enquired  if  they  could  accom- 
modate a  benighted  traveller  with  a  bed.  The  gen- 
tleman of  the  house  politely  told  him  that  all  his 
house  was  occupied  with  friends  and  relations  who 
had  just  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  his 
daughter's  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  next  day, 
otherwise  he  should  have  been  very  welcome.  When 
he  was  unwillingly  departing,  the  gentleman  in- 
formed him,  if  he  was  not  superstitious,  or  had 
courage  enough,  that  there  was  one  room  in  his 
house  unoccupied,  but  that  it  was  haunted.  Dun 
was  above  all  silly  apprehensions  of  that  nature, 
and,  after  being  well  entertained,  retired  to  his 
room,  the  company  all  praying  for  his  quiet  rest. 
There  was  a  good  fire  lighted  in  the  room,  and 
when  all  the  house  was  at  rest,  he  lay  anxiously  ex- 
pecting something  to  appear,  when  the  chamber 
door  opens,  and  in  comes  the  bride,  of  whom  he 
had  taken  particular  notice  at  supper.  He  was 
first  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  was  only  a  resem- 
blance, but  soon  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really 
the  lady ;  though  whether  she  was  walking  in  her 
sleep  or  not,  he  could  not  say,  but  resolved  to 
vvatch  her  motions.  She  seemed  to  look  stedfastly 
upon  his  countenance,  and  then  going  round  the 
bed,  gently  turned  up  the  clothes,  and  lay  down  by 
his  side,  where  she  had  not  lain  long,  till  she  drew 
a  rich  diamond  ring  from  her  finger,  then  placed  it 
on  the  pillow,  and  left  the  room  with  the  same  si- 
lent step  as  she  had  entered  it.  He  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  her  retreat,  when  she  had  left  so  good  » 
prize  behind  her.  He  soon  fell  asleep,  and  dream 
ed  that  the  lady  again  appeared,  said  that  she  de- 
tested the  person  with  whom  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  entreated  him  to  assist  her  in  this  con- 
mncture.  Dun,  however,  had  got  what  he  wanted, 
and  departed  next  morning,  without  either  satisfy- 
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mg  the  curiosity  of  the  company,  or  thanking  the 
gentleman  for  his  kindness. 

By  this  time  Dun  had  become  formidable  both  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  but  one  melancholy  circum- 
stance attended  the  depredations  of  this  man,  that 
almost  in  every  instance,  except  those  narrated,  they 
were  stained  with  blood.  He  continued  his  infa- 
mous course  above  twenty  years,  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivei  Ouse  in  Yorkshire  being  the  usual  scene  of  his 
exploits ;  and  being-  attended  with  fifty  armed  men 
on  horseback,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
afraid  to  seize  him. 

Nor  was  his  last  adventure  less  remarkable  than 
those  of  his  former  life.  His  infamy  daily  increas- 
ing-, the  people  of  that  district  were  determined  no 
longer  to  suffer  his  depredations.  Though  Dun  was 
informed  of  what  was  intended,  yet  he  still  con- 
tinued his  wicked  career.  The  country  rising  at 
last  against  him,  he  and  his  gang  were  so  closely 
pursued,  that  they  were  constrained  to  divide,  each 
taking  shelter  where  he  possibly  could,  and  Dun 
concealed  himself  in  a  small  village  ;  the  general 
pursuit  and  search,  however,  continuing,he  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  house  he  was  in  surrounded.  Two  of  the 
strongest  posted  themselves  at  the  door  ;  with  irre- 
sistible courage  Dun  seized  his  dagger,  laid  them 
both  dead,  bridled  his  liorse,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  forced  his  way.  To  the  number  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  with  clubs,  pitchforks, 
rakes,  and  whatever  rustic  weapons  they  could  find, 
pursued  him,  drove  him  from  his  horse,  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  he  again  mounted,  and",  with 
his  sword,  cut  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

Multitudes  flocking  from  all  quarters,  the  pursuil 
was  renewed.  He  was,  a  second  time,  dismountedj 
and  now  employing  his  feet,  he  ran  for  the  space  of 
two  miles ;  but  when  he  halted  to  breathe  a  little, 
three  liundred  men  were  ready  to  oppose  him.  His 
courage  and  strength,  however,  still  remaining  un- 
subdued, he  burst  through  them,  fled  over  a  valley, 
ilirew  off  his  clothes,  seized  his  sword  in  his  tPPth^ 
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and  plunged  into  a  river,  in  order  to  gain  the  oppo- 
site bank. 

To  his  sad  surprise,  however,  he  pei'ceived  it  co- 
rered  with  new  opponents  :  he  swam  down  the  river, 
was  pursued  by  several  boats,  until  he  took  refuge 
on  a  small  island.  Determined  to  give  him  no  time 
to  recover  from  his  fatigue,  they  attacked  him  thei-e. 
Thus  closely  pursued,  he  plunged  again  into  the 
river  with  his  sword  in  his  teeth  ;  he  was  pursued  by 
the  boats,  repeatedly  struck  with  their  oars  ;  and, 
after  having  received  several  strokes  on  his  head,  he 
was  at  last  vanquished. 

He  was  conducted  to  a  surgeon  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed,  then  led  before  a  Magistrate,  who  sent 
him  to  Bedford  jail  under  a  strong  guard.  Remain- 
ing there  two  weeks,  until  he  was  considerably  re- 
covered, a  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  market-place, 
and,  without  a  formal  trial,  he  was  led  forth  to 
execution.  When  the  two  executioners  approached 
him,  he  warned  them  of  their  danger  if  they  should 
lay  hands  upon  him  ;  he  accordingly  grasped  both, 
and  nine  times  overthrew  them  upon  the  stage  before 
his  strength  was  exhausted,  so  that  they  could  not 
perform  their  duty.  His  hands  were  first  chopped 
off  at  the  wrist ;  then  his  arms  at  the  elbows  ;  next, 
about  an  inch  from  the  shoulders ;  his  feet  below 
the  anckles  ;  his  legs  at  the  knee ;  and  his  thighs  at 
about  five  inches  from  his  trunk  ;  the  horrible  scene 
was  closed  by  severing  his  head  from  the  body,  and 
consuming  it  to  ashes  ;  the  other  parts  of  his  body 
were  fixed  up  in  the  principal  places  of  Bedford- 
shire, as  a  warning  to  his  companions.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  he  shed  during  his  wicked  caieer, 
restrains  even  the  tear  of  pity  upon  his  miserable 
fate. 
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HERMAN  STRODTMAN, 

Executed  June  \%,  X'JQl,  for  the  Murder  of  PeteT^ 
JVolter^  his  fellow  Apprentice^ 

Was  a  German  of  a  respectable  family  from  Revel, 
in  Lisland,  of  g-ood  education,  and  a  protestant. 
In  1694,  he,  with  a  schoolfellow,  named  Wolter, 
were  sent  to  London,  and  bound  to  a  then  eminent 
Dutch  house.  Stein  and  Dorien. 

They  served  with  dilig-ence  till  a  sister  of  Wolter 
married  very  advantageously,  which  so  inflated  her 
brother  with  pride,  that  he  assumed  a  superiority 
over  his  fellow-apprentice,  and  which  led  to  the 
fatal  catastrophe.  This  arrogance  produced  quar- 
relling-, and  from  words  they  proceeded  to  blows, 
and  Wolter  beat  Strodtman  twice  ;  at  one  time  in 
the  compting-house,  and  at  another  before  the  ser- 
vant-girls in  the  kitchen.  Wolter  likewise  traduced 
Strodtman  to  his  masters,  who  thereupon  denied 
him  the  liberty  and  other  gratifications  that  were 
allowed  to  his  fellow-'prentice.  Hereupon  Strodt- 
man conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  him, 
and  resolved  to  murder  him  in  some  way  or  other. 
His  first  intention  Avas  to  have  poisoned  him  ;  and 
fjith  this  view  he  mixed  some  white  mercury  with  a 
white  powder,  which  Wolter  used  to  keep  in  a  glass 
in  his  bed-room,  as  a  remedy  for  the  scurvy :  but, 
this  happening  to  be  done  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
Wolter  had  declined  taking  the  powder;  so  that 
the  other  thought  of  destroying  him  by  the  more 
expeditious  method  of  stabbing. 

This  scheme,  however,  he  delayed  from  time  U» 
time,  while  Wolter's  pride  and  arrogance  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  other  thought  he  should 
at  length  be  tempted  to  murder  him  in  sight  of  the 
family.  Hereupon  Strodtman  desired  one  of  the 
maids  to  intimate  to  his  masters  his  inclination  to 
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be  sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  no  answer  bein^ 
given  to  this  request,  Strodtman  grew  again  uneasy, 
and  his  enmity  to  his  fellow-'prentice  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  Dutch  maid,  observing  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  advised  him  to  a  patient  sub- 
mission of  his  situation,  as  the  most  probable  me- 
thod of  securing  his  future  peace.  Unfortunately 
he  paid  no  regard  to  this  good  advice ;  but  deter- 
mined on  the  execution  of  the  fatal  plan,  which 
afterwards  led  to  his  destruction. 

On  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  Strodtman  was 
sent  out  on  business  ;  but,  instead  of  transacting  it, 
he  went  to  Greenwich,  with  an  intention  of  return- 
ing on  Saturday,  to  perpetrate  the  murder  ;  but,  re- 
flecting that  his  fellow-'prentice  was  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  on  Easter-Sunday,  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  taking  away  his  life  before  he  had  par- 
taken of  the  Lord's  Supper :  wherefore  he  sent  a 
letter  to  his  masters  on  the  Saturday,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  he  had  been  impressed,  and  was  to 
be  sent  to  Chatham  on  Easter-Monday,  and  put  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  royal  navy  ;  but  while  he  was  at 
Greenwich,  he  was  met  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
knew  him,  and  who,  returning  to  London,  told 
Messrs.  Stein  and  Dorien,  he  believed  that  the  story 
of  his  being  impressed  was  all  invention.  Here- 
upon Mr.  Stein  went  to  Chatham,  to  enquire  into 
the  real  state  of  the  case ;  when  he  discovered  that 
the  young  gentleman's  suspicions  were  but  too  well 
founded. 

Strodtman  went  to  the  church  at  Greenwich  twice 
on  Easter-Sunday,  and  on  the  approach  of  evening 
came  to  London,  and  slept  at  the  Dolphin-inn  in 
Bishopsgate-street.  On  the  following  day  he  return- 
ed to  Greenwich,  and  continued  either  at  that  place, 
or  at  Woolwich  and  the  neighbourhood,  till  Tues- 
day, when  he  went  to  London,  lodged  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  returned  to  Greenwich  on  the  ^Vednes- 
day. 

Coming  again  to  London  on  the  evening  of  the 
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succeeding;  day,  he  did  not  return  any  more  to 
(Greenwich ;  but  going  to  the  house  of  his  masters, 
be  told  them  that  what  he  had  written  was  true,  for 
that  he  had  been  pressed.  They  gave  no  credit  to 
this  tale,  but  told  him  they  had  enquired  into  the 
affair,  and  bid  him  quit  their  house.  This  he  did, 
and  took  lodgings  in  Moorfields,  where  he  lay  on 
that  and  the  following  night,  and  on  the  Saturday 
he  took  other  lodgings  at  the  Sun,  in  Queen-street, 
London. 

Before  the  preceding  Christmas,  he  had  procured 
a  key  on  the  model  of  that  belonging  to  his  mas- 
ters' house,  that  he  might  go  in  and  out  at  his  plea- 
sure. Originally  he  intended  to  have  made  no 
worse  use  of  this  key ;  but,  it  being  still  in  his  pos- 
session, he  let  himself  into  the  house  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Saturday  last 
mentioned ;  but,  hearing  the  footsteps  of  some  per- 
sons going  up  stairs,  he  concealed  himself  behind 
a  door  in  the  passage.  As  soon  as  the  noise  arising 
from  this  circumstance  was  over,  he  went  up  one 
pair  of  stairs  to  a  room  adjoining  the  compting- 
house,  where  he  used  to  sleep,  and  having  found  a 
tinder-box,  he  lighted  a  candle,  and  put  it  into  his 
masters'  dark  lanthorn,  which  he  carried  up  stairs 
to  an  empty  room,  next  to  that  in  which  Peter  Wol- 
ter  used  to  lay.  Here  he  continued  a  short  time, 
when  hearing  somebody  coming  up  stairs,  he  put 
out  his  candle,  and  fell  asleep  soon  afterwards. 

Awaking  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  listened  for  a 
while ;  and,  hearing  no  noise,  he  imagined  that  the 
family  was  fast  asleep.  Hereupon  he  descended  to 
the  room  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  tinder-box  lay  ; 
and,  liaving  lighted  his  candle,  he  went  to  the 
comptlng-house,  and  took  a  sum  of  money,  and 
several  notes  and  bills. 

Tliis  being  done,  he  took  a  piece  of  wood  with 
which  they  used  to  beat  tobacco,  and  going  up  stairs 
again,  he  hastily  entered  the  room  where  Peter 
Wolter  was  asleep,  and  advancing  to  his  bed-side, 
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Btriick  him  violently  on  the  head ;  and  though  his 
heart  in  some  degree  failed  him,  yet  he  continued 
his  strokes.  As  the  wounded  youth  groaned  much, 
he  took  the  pillow,  and  laying  it  on  his  mouth,  sal 
down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  pressed  it  hard 
witli  his  elbow,  till  no  appearance  of  life  remained. 

Perceiving  Welter  to  be  quite  dead,  he  searched 
his  chest  of  drawers  and  pockets,  and  took  as  much 
money  as,  withwnat  he  had  taken  from  his  masters, 
amounted  to  above  eighty  pounds.  He  then  packed 
up  some  linen  and  woollen  clothes  ;  and,  going 
down  one  pair  of  stairs,  he  threw  his  bundle  into  a 
house  that  was  uninhabited. 

He  then  went  up  stairs  again,  and  having  cut  his 
candle,  lighted  both  pieces,  one  of  which  he  placed 
in  a  chair  close  to  the  bed-curtains,  and  the  other 
on  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  view  to  have  set  the 
house  on  fire,  to  conceal  the  robbery  and  murder  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  This  being  done,  he 
went  through  a  window  into  the  house  where  he 
had  thrown  his  bundle  ;  and  in  this  place  he  staid 
till  five  in  the  morning,  when  he  took  the  bundle 
with  him  to  his  lodgings  in  Queen-street,  where  he 
shifted  his  apparel,  and  went  to  the  Swedish  church 
in  Trinity-lane.  After  the  worship  of  the  congre- 
gation was  ended,  he  heard  a  bill  of  thanks  read 
which  his  masters  had  sent,  in  devout  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  narrow  escape  that  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  had  experienced  from  the  fire. 
Struck  by  this  circumstance,  Strodtman  burst  into 
tears ;  but  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
conceal  his  emotion  from  a  gentleman  who  sat  in 
the  same  pew  with  him,  and  who,  on  their  coming 
out  of  the  church,  informed  him  that  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Stein  and  Dorien  narrowly  escaped  being 
burnt  the  preceding  night,  by  an  accident  then  un- 
known, but  that  the  destruction  was  providentially 
prevented  by  the  Dutch  maid  smelling  the  fire,  and 
seeing  the  smoke,   so  that,    on  her   alarming  her 
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master,  the  flames  were  extinguished  by  a  pail   ?! 
water. 

kStrodtman  made  an  appointment  to  meet  tlie  g"eii- 
tleman  who  g-ave  him  this  information,  on  the  outer 
walks  of  the  Royal-Exchange,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
go  to  the  Dutch  church  in  the  Savoy :  but  the  gen- 
tleman not  coming  to  his  time,  he  went  alone  to 
Stepney  church,  and,  after  service  was  ended,  he 
walked  towards  Mile  End,  where  he  saw  the  bodies 
of  Michael  Van  Berghen  and  Dromelius,  who  had 
been  hung  in  chains,  as  before-mentioned.  This 
sight  gave  him  a  shocking  idea  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  he  reflected,  that  he 
might  soon  become  a  like  horrid  spectacle  to  man- 
kind. Hence  he  proceeded  to  Blackwall,  where  he 
saw  the  captain  of  a  French  pirate  hanging  in  chains, 
fvhich  gave  fresh  force  to  the  gloomy  feelings  of 
nis  mind,  and  again  taught  him  to  dread  a  similar 
fate.  After  having  been  thus  providentially  led  to 
the  sight  of  objects  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
avoided,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  great  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  but  far  from  repenting,  or  even  being 
properly  sensible  of  the  crime  he  had  committed  ; 
for,  as  he  himself  said,  "  his  heart  did  not  yet  re- 
"  lent  for  what  he  had  done,  and  if  he  had  failed 
"  in  murdering  his  fellow-'prentice  in  his  bed,  he 
"  should  have  destroyed  him  some  other  way.'' 

On  his  return  to  his  lodgings  he  ate  his  supper 
said  his  prayers,  and  went  to  bed.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  went  to  t*he  White  Horse-inn  with- 
out Cripplegate,  to  receive  cash  for  a  bill  of  twent} 
pounds,  which  he  had  stolen  from  his  masters 
house  ;  but  the  person  who  was  to  have  paid  it  be- 
ing gone  out,  he  was  desired  to  call  again  about 
twelve  o'clock.  In  the  interim  he  went  to  the  house 
of  a  banker  in  Lombard-street,  who  requested  hiiu 
to  carry  some  money  to  his  (the  banker's)  sister, 
who  was  at  a  boarding-school  at  Greenwich.  Strodt- 
man  said  he  could  not  go  till  the  following  day, 
when  he  would  execute  the  commission  •  but  befoi-e 
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he  left  the  house,  the  banker  told  aim  tliat  a  young 
man,  named  Green,  had  been  to  inquire  for  him 
on  which  Strodtman  said,  that  if  Mr.  Green  return- 
ed, he  should  be  informed  that  he  would  come  back 
at  one  o'clock.  Hence  he  went  again  to  the  White 
Horse-inn,  where  he  found  the  party,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  no  orders  to  pay  the  money  for  the  bill. 

Having'  received  this  answer,  he  went  to  his  lodg- 
nigs,  where  he  dined,  and  then  went  to  the  banker's 
in  Lombard-street,  where  his  master  Stein,  with 
Mr.  Green  and  another  gentleman,  were  waiting 
for  him.  Mr.  Stein  asked  him  if  he  would  go  wil- 
lingly to  his  house,  or  be  carried  by  porters  :  and  he 
replied,  that  he  would  go  of  his  own  accord.  When 
he  came  there,  he  was  asked  some  questions  re- 
specting the  atrocious  crimes  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  :  but,  persisting  that  he  was  innocent,  he  was 
searched,  and  the  20/.  bill  found  in  his  possession. 
They  then  inquired  where  he  lodged,  to  which  he 
answered,  in  Moorfields  ;  whereupon  they  all  went 
thither  together,  but  the  people  denied  his  lodging 
there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stein,  finding  him  unwilling  to  speak  the 
truth,  told  him,  that  if  he  would  make  a  full  dis- 
covery, he  should  be  sent  abroad  out  of  the  reach 
of  justice.  Flereupon  he  mentioned  his  real  lodg- 
gings ;  on  which  they  went  thither  in  a  coach,  and 
finding  the  bills  and  other  stolen  effects,  Strodtman 
was  carried  before  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  Newgate,  on  his  own  confession. 

He  was  not  tried  at  the  first  Sessions  after  his 
commitment,  and,  in  the  interval  that  he  lay  in 
prison,  some  bad  people  who  were  confined  there 
trumped  up  an  idle  tale  for  him  to  tell  when  he 
came  to  (rial,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  plead  not 
guilty  ;  a  circumstance  which  he  afterwards  sincere- 
ly repented  of.  On  his  trial,  however,  there  were 
so  many  corroborative  proofs  of  his  guilt,  that  the 
jury  could  not  hesitate  to  convict  him,  and  he  re 
ceived  the  sentence  awarded  bv  law. 

Vol   I,  11   ^  *3. 
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While  he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  his  beha- 
viour was  remarkably  contrite  and  penitent;  and 
when  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  acquainted  him  that 
the  warrant  for  his  execution  was  come  down,  and 
that  he  would  sufter  in  a  few  days,  he  said,  "  The 
Lord's  will  be  done !  I  am  willing  to  die,  only  I 
beg  of  God  that  I  may  not  (as  I  deserve)  die  an 
eternal  death  ;  and  that  though  I  die  here  for  my 
most  heinous  and  enormous  crimes,  yet  I  may,  for 
the  love  of  Christ,  live  eternally  with  him  in  hea- 
ven :"  to  which  he  added,  "  God  bless  the  king, 
and  all  my  honourable  judges  :  they  have  done  me 
no  wrong  ;  but  'tis  I  have  done  great  wrong.  The 
liOrd  be  merciful  to  me,  a  great  sinner,  else  I  pe- 
ish." 

At  times  he  seemed  to  despair,  because  he  feared 
that  his  repentance  was  not  equal  to  his  guilt ;  but 
then  again  his  mind  was  occasionally  warmed  with 
the  hope  that  his  penitence  was  such  as  would  lead 
to  salvation. 

When  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  acknowledged 
his  crime,  for  which  he  professed  the  sincerest  sor- 
row and  repentance ;  he  begged  pardon  of  God  for 
having  endeavoured,  with  presumptuous  lies,  to 
conceal  those  cHmes,  which  being  punished  in  this 
world,  his  eternal  punishment  in  the  next  might  be 
avoided.  He  died  full  of  contrition,  penitence,  and 
hope:  and  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the  18th  June, 
1701  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  kept  his  hand 
lifted  up  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cart  Avas 
drawn  away. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAWNEY  BEANE. 

The  following  narrative  presents  such  a  picture  of 
human  barbarity,  that  were  it  not  attested  by  tbe 
most  unquestionable  historical  evidence,  it  would  be 
rejected  as  altogether  fabulous  and  incredible. 
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Sawney  Beane  was  bom  in  the  county  of  East 
Lothian/about  eii^ht  miles  east  of  Edinburg-h,  in  the 
reig-n  of  James  VI.  His  father  was  an  hedger  and 
ditcher,  and  brong-ht  lip  his  son  to  the  same  labo- 
rious employment.  Naturally  idle  and  vicious,  he 
abandoned  that  place,  along^  with  a  young-  woman 
equally  idle  and  profligate,  and  retired  to  the  desarts 
of  Galloway,  and  took  up  their  habitation  by  the 
sea  side.  The  place  which  Sawney  and  his  wife 
selected  for  their  dwelling,  was  a  cave  of  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  of  considerable  breadth  ;  so 
near  the  sea,  that  the  tide  often  penetrated  into  the 
cave  above  two  hundred  yards.  .  The  entry  had 
many  intricate  winding's  and  turning's  which  led  to 
the  extremity  of  the  subterraneous  dwellings,  which 
M'as  literally  "  the  habitation  of  horrid  ci-uelty." 

Sawney  and  his  wife  took  shelter  in  this  cave,  and 
commenced  their  depredations.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  ot  detection,  they  murdered  every  person 
that  they  robbed.  Destitute  also  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  any  other  food,  they  resolved  ro  live  upon 
human  flesh.  Accordingly,  Avhen  they  had  murdered 
any  man,  woman  or  child,  they  carried  them  to 
their  den,  quartered  them,  salted  and  pickled  the 
members,  and  dried  them  for  food.  In  this  manner 
they  lived,  carrying-  on  their  depredations  and  inur- 
ders,  until  they  had  eight  sons  and  six  daughters. 
eig-hteen  grandsons  and  fourteen  g-rand daughters,  all 
the  offspring-  of  incest. 

But,  though  they  soon  became  numerous ;  yet, 
such  was  the  multitude  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
that  they  had  often  superabundance  of  provisions, 
and  would,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  habitation, 
throw  legs  and  arms  of  dried  human  bodies  into 
the  sea  by  nig-ht.  These  were  often  thrown  out  by 
the  tide,  and  taken  up  by  the  country  people,  to 
the  g-reat  consternation  and  dismay  of  all  the  sur 
rounding  inhabitants.  Nor  could  any  discover  what 
had  befallen  the  many  friends,  relations,  and  neigh- 
bours who  had  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  these  n>*a-ciless  canibals. 
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In  proportion  as  Sawney's  family  increased,  every 
one  that  was  able,  acted  his  part  in  their  horrid 
assassinations.  They  would  some  times  attack  four 
or  six  men  on  foot,  but  never  more  than  two  upon 
horse-back.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape, 
they  would  lay  in  ambush  in  every  direction,  that  if 
they  escaped  those  who  first  attacked,  they  might 
be  assailed  with  renewed  fury  by  another  party, 
and  inevitably  murdered.  By  this  means,  they 
always  secured  their  prey,  and  prevented  detection. 

At  last,  however,  the  vast  number  w^ho  were  slain, 
raised  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
woods  and  lurking  places  were  carefully  searched ; 
and  thoug-h  they  often  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
horrible  den,  it  was  never  once  suspected  that  any 
human  beings  resided  there.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  suspense,  concerning  the  authors  of  such 
frequent  massacres,  several  innocent  travellers  and 
innkeepers  were  taken  up  upon  suspicion ;  because, 
the  persons  who  were  missing*,  had  been  seen  last 
in  their  company,  or  had  last  resided  at  their  houses. 
The  effect  of  this  well-meant  and  severe  justice,  con- 
strained the  greater  part  of  the  innkeepers  in  these 
parts,  to  abandon  such  employments,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  those  who  travelled  through  that 
district. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  became  depopulated,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  surprised,  how  such  numerous 
and  unheard  of  villanies  and  cruelties  could  be  per- 
petrated, without  the  leas-t  discovery  of  the  abomi- 
nable actors.  At  length.  Providence  interposed  in 
the  following  manner  to  terminate  the  horrible 
scene  :  One  evening,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  riding 
home  upon  the  same  horse  from  a  fair  which  had 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  being  attacked,  he 
made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  ;  unfortunately, 
however,  his  wife  was  dragged  from  behind  him, 
carried  to  a  little  distance,  and  her  entrails  taken  out. 
Struck  with  grief  and  horror,  the  husband  continued 
to  redouble  his  efforts  to  escape,  and  even  trod  some 
of  them  down  under  his  horse  s  feet.     Fortunately 
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for  him,  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  in  the  mean  time,  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  com- 
pany came  riding  home  from  the  same  fair.  Upon 
their  approach,  Sawney  and  his  bloody  crew  fled  into 
a  thick  wood,  and  liasted  to  their  infernal  den. 

This  man,  who  was  the  first  that  had  ever  escaped 
out  of  their  hands,  related  to  his  neighbours  what 
had  happened,  and  shewed  them  the  mangled  body 
of  his  wife  which  lay  at  a  distance,  the  blood-thirsty 
wretches  not  haviui;  time  to  carry  it  along- with  them. 
They  were  all  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror, 
took  him  with  them  to  Glasgow,  and  reported  the 
whole  adventure  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  to  the  King,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  matter. 

In  a  few  days,  his  Majesty  in  person,  accompanied 
by  four  hundred  men,  went  in  quest  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  cruelties.  The  man  who  had  his  wife 
murdered  before  his  eyes,  went  as  their  guide,  with  a 
great  number  of  blood-hounds,  that  no  possible  means 
might  be  left  unattempted  to  discover  the  haunt  of 
these  execrable  villains. 

They  searched  the  woods,  traversed,  and  examined 
the  sea  shore ;  but,  though  they  passed  by  the  en- 
trance into  their  cave,  they  had  no  suspicion  that 
any  creature  resided  in  that  dark  and  dismal  abode. 
Fortunately,  however,  some  of  the  blood-hounds 
entered  the  cave,  raised  up  an  uncommon  barking 
and  noise,  indicating  that  they  were  about  to  seize 
their  prey.  The  King  and  his  men  returned,  but 
could  scarcely  conceive  how  any  human  being  could 
reside  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness,  and  where  the 
entrance  was  difficult  and  narrow,  but  as  the  blood- 
hounds increased  in  their  vociferation,  and  refusing 
to  return,  it  occurred  to  all  that  the  cave  ought  to 
be  explored  to  its  extremity.  Accordingly  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  torches  were  provided.  The  hounds 
were  permitted  to  pursue  their  course;  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  penetrated  througli  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  path,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  private  re- 
sidence of  these  horrible  canibals. 
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Tliey  were  followed  by  all  the  band  who  were 
shocked  to  behold  a  sig-ht  unequalled  in  Scotland, 
if  not  in  any  part  of  the  universe.  Legs,  arms, 
thighs,  hands,  and  feet,  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  suspended  in  rows  like  dried  beef.  Some 
limbs  and  other  members  were  soaked  in  pickle ; 
while  a  g-reat  mass,  of  money,  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  watches,  rings,  pistols,  cloths,  both  woollen 
and  linen,  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  other 
articles,  were  either  thrown  together  in  heaps,  or 
suspended  upon  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

The  whole  cruel  brutal  family,  to  the  number  for- 
merly mentioned,  were  seized ;  the  human  flesh 
buried  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore ;  the  immense 
booty  carried  away,  and  the  king'  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh with  the  prisoners.  This  new  and  wretched 
spectacle  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  this  bloody  and 
unnatural  family  as  they  passed  along-,  which  had 
increased,  in  the  space  of  twenty  five  years,  to  the 
mimber  of  twenty-seven  men,  and  twenty-one 
women.  Arrived  in  the  capital,  they  were  all  con- 
fined in  the  tolbooth  under  a  strong  guard;  they 
were  next  day  conducted  to  the  conmion  place  of 
execution  in  Leith  Walk,  and  executed  without  any 
formal  trial,  it  being*  deemed  unnecessary  to  try 
those  who  were  avowed  enemies  of  all  mankind,  and 
of  all  social  order. 

The  enormity  of  their  crimes  dictated  the  severity 
of  their  death.  The  men  had  their  privy-members 
thrown  into  the  fire,  their  hands  and  leg's  were 
severed  from  their  bodies,  and  they  permitted  to 
bleed  to  death.  The  Avretched  mother  of  the  whole 
crew,  the  daughters  and  grandchildren,  after  being 
spectators  of  the  death  of  the  men,  were  cast  into 
three  separate  fires,  and  consumed  to  ashes.  Nor 
did  they,  in  general,  display  any  sig-ns  of  repentance 
or  regret,  but  continued,  witli  their  last  breath,  to 
pour  forth  the  most  ch-cadful  curses  and  impreca- 
tions upon  all  around,  and  upon  all  those  who  were 
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instrumental  in  bring-ing-  tliem  to  sucli  well  merited 
punishments. 


MARY  ADAMS, 

Exet-utccl  at  Tyburn,  for  privately  Stealing, 

This  unhappy  woman  was  born  at  Reading',  in 
Berkshire,  and  when  she  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
service,  went  to  live  with  a  grocer  in  that  town. 
Mary  being  a  g-irl  of  vivacity  and  a  genteel  figure, 
she  unfortunately  attracted  the  regard  of  the  gro- 
cer's son,  and  the  consequence  of  their  connection 
became  very  conspicuous  in  a  short  time. 

As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  she  was  pregnant, 
she  was  dismissed  from  her  master's  service,  on  which 
she  immediately  made  oath  that  his  son  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  child  thereafter  to  be  born :  a  circum- 
stance that  compelled  the  old  gentleman  to  support 
her  till  after  she  was  brought  to  bed. 

She  had  not  been  delivered  long  before  she  went 
to  London,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  a  mercer 
in  Cheapside,  where,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  she 
might  have  retrieved  the  character  she  had  forfeited 
in  the  country  ;  but  though  she  had  already  suffered 
for  her  indiscretion,  an  intimacy  soon  subsisted  be- 
tween her  master  and  herself ;  but  as  their  associa- 
tions could  not  conveniently  be  held  at  home,  thev 
contrived  to  meet  on  evenings  at  other  places,  when 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  to  the  theatre, 
or  out  on  a  visit. 

This  connection  continued  till  the  girl  was  fai 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ;  when  the  master,  ap- 
prehensive of  disagreeable  consequences  at  home, 
advised  the  girl  to  quarrel  with  her  mistress,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  dismissed,  and  then  took  a 
'.wdging  for  her  at   Hackney,  where  she  remained 
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till  she  was  delivered;  and  in  the  mean  time  iUv. 
connection  between  her  and  her  master  continueii 
as  before.  Being  brought  to  bed  of  a  child  that 
tlied  in  a  few  hom-s  after  its  birth,  the  master  thougiit 
himself  happy,  supposing  he  could  easily  free  him- 
self from  the  incumbrance  of  the  mother,  of  whom 
he  now  began  to  be  heartily  tired. 

When  the  girl  recovered  from  her  lying-in,  h*^ 
told  her  she  must  go  to  service,  as  it  did  not  suit 
him  to  maintain  her  any  longer  ;  but  this  enraged 
her  to  the  highest  degree,  and  she  threatened  to 
discover  the  nature  of  their  connection  to  his  wife, 
unless  he  would  make  her  a  present  of  twenty  gui- 
neas ;  and  with  this  demand  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  comply,  happy  to  get  rid  of  her  even  on  such 
terms. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  money,  and  in  no 
want  of  clothes,  in  which  to  make  a  genteel  ap- 
pearance, she  removed  from  Hackney  to  Wych- 
street,  near  Temple-bar  ;  but  was  scarcely  settled 
m  her  new  lodgings,  before  she  sent  a  letter  to  the 
mercer's  wife,  whom  she  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  connection  that  had  subsisted  between  her 
late  master  and  herself,  but  she  did  not  mention  iier 
place  of  abode  in  this  letter. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  mercer  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  solicit  his  wife's  pardon,  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  humiliation.  This  pardon  was  promised, 
but  whether  it  was  ever  ratified  remains  a  doubt. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  the  advantage  of  an  engaging 
figure;  and,  passing  as  a  young  widow  in  her  new 
lodgings,  she  was  soon  married  to  a  young  fellow 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  discovered  the  imposition  that  had  been  put  on 
him,  on  which  he  embarked  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
royal  navy. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Adams's  money  was  almost  ex- 
pended :  but  as  her  clothes  were  yet  good,  an  at- 
torney of  Clement's-lnn  took  her  nito  keeping  ;  aui' 
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after  she  had  lived  a  short  time  with  him,  she  went 
to  another  of  the  same  profession,  with  wliom  she 
cohabited  above  two  years ;  bnt,  on  his  marriage, 
she  was  once  more  abandoned  to  seek  her  fortune. 

Fertile  of  invention,  and  too  proud  to  accept  a 
common  service,  she  became  connected  with  a  no- 
torious bawd  of  Drury-lane,  who  was  very  g-lad  oi 
her  assistance,  and  promised  herself  considerable 
advantage  from  the  association.  In  this  situation 
Mrs.  Adams  displayed  her  charms  to  a  considera})le 
advantage,  and  was  as  happy  as  any  common  pros- 
titute can  expect  to  be :  but,  alas  !  what  is  this  hap- 
piness but  a  prelude  to  the  extremity  of  misery  and 
distress  ?  Such,  indeed,  it  was  found  by  Mrs. 
Adams,  who  having  been  gratified  by  a  gentleman 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  bawd  quar- 
relled with  her  respecting  the  dividing  of  it,  and  a 
battle  ensuing,  our  heroine  was  turned  out  of  the 
house,  after  she  had  got  severely  bruised  in  the 
contest. 

After  this  she  used  to  parade  the  Park  in  the  day- 
time, and  walk  the  streets  in  the  evening,  in  search 
of  casual  lovers  ;  at  length  she  joined  the  practice 
of  theft  to  that  of  incontinence,  and  few  of  her 
chance  acquaintance  escaped  being  robbed.  She 
was  often  taken  into  custody  for  these  practices, 
but  continually  escaped  through  defect  of  evidence. 

But  an  end  was  soon  put  to  her  depredations  ;  for 
having  enticed  a  gentleman  to  a  bagnio  near  Coveiit 
Garden,  she  picked  his  pocket  of  all  his  money, 
and  a  bank- note  to  a  large  amount,  and  left  him 
while  he  was  asleep.  When  the  gentleman  awaked, 
he  sent  immediate  notice  to  the  bank  to  stop  pay- 
ment ;  and  as  Mrs.  Adams  came  soon  after  to  re- 
ceive the  money  for  tlie  note,  she  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  lodged  in  prison  ;  and  being  in  a  short 
time  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  she  was  convicted,  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  and  was  executed  at  '1  Ty- 
burn, on  the  l6th  of  June,  1/02. 

Vol.  I.  J  *:u 
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MAJOR  STEDE  BONNET. 

Executed  for  Piracy. 

This  pirate  was  a  gentleman  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  ;  it  was  therefore 
surprising-  that  he  should  embark  in  such  a  disho- 
nourable and  dangerous  undertaking.  Having 
formed  his  resolution,  he  equipped  a  small  vessel  of 
ten  guns  and  seventy  men  at  his  own  expense,  and 
in  the  night  commenced  his  voyage. 

In  this  vessel,  named  the  Revenge,  he  sailed  for 
the  Cape  of  ^^irginia,  where  he  captnred  several 
vessels,  which  he  plundered.  After  several  good 
prizes,  be  directed  his  course  to  Long  Island,  where 
he  took  a  sioop  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  and  then 
landed  some  men  at  Gardner's  Island,  paid  for 
whatever  provisions  were  necessary,  and  retired 
t^ithout  Qolng  any  iiijury.  His  next  adventure,  was 
Ihe  capturing  two  other  vessels. 

The  Major  found  no  small  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  different  opinions  of  his  crew,  on  what  course 
they  should  next  steer ;  being  himself  no  sailor,  he 
■was  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
the  erroneous  opinion  of  others.  lie  at  last  found 
an  accomplished  co-adjutor  in  Edward  Teach,  com- 
monly called  Black  Beard.  To  him  the  Major's 
QVfi^y?^  united  their  fortunes,  while  he  himself  went 
on  board  Teach's  ship,  and  remained  as  a  private 
sailor.  In  this  station,  Bonnet  began  to  reflect 
u[)on  his  past  life,  and  was  filled  with  remorse  and 
sname  in  consequence  of  his  conduct.  Tiiis  change 
in  his  sentiments  was  discovered  by  his  companions, 
Lnd  he  avowed  his  ardent  wish  to  retire  into  some 
foreign  country  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  solitude. 

Black  Beard  sometime  after  surrendered  to  Hie 
royal  proclamation,  and  obtained  pardon.  I'lic 
Major  then  assumed  the  command  of  his  own  sliij)s, 
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innneaiately  sailed  toBatliTown  in  North  Carolina, 
.md  likewise  surrendered  to  his  Majesty's  prociaiiia- 
tion. 

The  ^var  now  commenced  betweea  the  triple  al- 
lies and  Spain,  and  Major  Bonnet  went  to  the  island 
of  fcit.  Thomas,  to  obtain  leave  of  the  Emperor  to 
privateer  upon  the  Spaniards.  Upon  his  return  he 
found,  that  Black  Beard  had  pillaged  the  great 
ships  of  money  and  arms,  and  set  on  shore  in  a  de- 
solate island  seventeen  of  the  men ;  which  Bonnet 
])eing  informed  of  by  two  who  had  escaped,  he  sent 
tiie  long-  boat  to  their  assistance,  so  that,  after  re- 
maining two  days  without  food,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  a  lingering  death,  they  were  all  taken  on  board 
the  Major's  ships. 

Bonnet  then  informed  his  men,  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  tcdvc  a  commission  to  act  against  the 
.Spaniards  ;  and  that  he  would  take  them  along  with 
him  if  they  were  inclined.  To  this  they  all  readily 
complied.  Just,  however,  as  they  were  about  t(j 
sail,  they  received  intelligence,  that  Black  Beard 
was  not  far  off,  with  only  eighteen  or  twenty  men. 
The  Major  pursued,  but  was  too  late  to  apprehend 
him.  Disappointed  in  their  pursuit,  they  directed 
their  course  to  Virginia.  Vvlien  off  the  Capes,  they 
met  a  vessel,  out  of  which  they  took  twelve  barrels 
of  pork,  and  four  hundred  weight  of  bread,  and, 
in  return,  gave  them  eight  or  ten  casks  of  rice,  and 
an  old  cable.  Two  days  after,  he  captured  a  vessel 
off  Cape  Henry  ;  in  which  were  several  casks  of 
rum,  and  other  articles  of  which  they  stood  greatlj 
in  want. 

Under  the  name  of  Captain  Thomas,  Major  Bon- 
net suddenly  resumed  his  former  depredatory  courses. 
Off  Cape  Henry,  he  took  two  ships  bound  from 
Virginia  to  Glasgow,  which  only  suppliod  him  with 
some  hundreds  weight  of  tobacco.  The  following 
day  he  seized  one  bound  to  Bermudas,  which  sup- 
plied liim  with  some  twenty  barrels  of  pork,  and 
in  return,  gave  her  two  barrels  of  rice  and  a  bogs- 
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head  of  molasses.  From  this  ship,  two  men  entered 
uito  their  service.  The  next  prize  was  a  Virg-iniaman 
bound  for  Glasgow,  from  which  they  received  no- 
thing- of  value.  In  the  course  of  their  cruizing-, 
several  vessels  were  captured,  though  of  no  consi- 
derable amount. 

Our  pirates  next  sailed  for  Cape  Fier  river,  where 
they  waited  too  long,  because  their  vessel  proved 
leaky,  and  they  could  not  prcceed  until  she  was 
refited.  A  small  shallop  now  afforded  the  materials 
for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile,  the  intelligence  was 
received,  that  a  pirate  was  discovered  with  her 
prizes  at  no  great  distance  ;  upon  this  information, 
the  Council  of  South  Carolina  was  alarmed,  and 
two  vessels  were  equipped  and  sent  in  search  of 
the  pirates.  After  a  considerable  search,  they  were 
discovered, — a  severe  engagement  ensued,  and  Bon- 
net and  his  crew  were  made  prisoners.  In  a  short 
lime,  however,  the  Major  and  one  Herriot  made 
their  escape.  This  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants, 
lest  he  should  again  find  means  to  get  a  vessel,  and 
wreck  his  vengeance  upon  them.  Accordingly,  one 
Colonel  Rhet  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  a  re- 
ward of  seven  hundred  pounds  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension. They  were  discovered  ;  Herriot  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  the  Major  surrendered,  was  brought 
to  Charlestown  and  along  with  several  others,  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  received  the  sentence  of 
death. 


THOMAS  ESTRICK, 


Executed  for  Housebreaking  on  the  IQth  of  March, 

1703. 

\Vas  born  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  in  the  year 
l6"7b'.  His  father  was  a  currier,  and  instructed  hun 
in  his  own  business  ;  but  the  boy  shewed  a  very  early 
'Attachment  to  pleasures  and  gratifications  above  his 
•ige,  and  incompatible  wi^h  his  situation. 


THOMAS  EsraicK.  (yf) 

When  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  was  expired, 
he  was  of  too  unsettled  a  disposition  to  follow  his 
business,  and  therefore  engaged  in  the  service  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  at  Hackney ;  but  he  had  not 
been  long  in  this  new  place,  before  his  master  was 
robbed  of  plate,  and  other  valuable  effects  to  the 
amount  of  above  eighty  pounds  : — The  fact  was,  that 
Estrick  had  stolen  these  effects,  but  such  was  the 
ascendency  that  he  had  obtained  over  his  master, 
and  such  the  baseness  of  his  own  disposition,  that 
he  had  art  enough  to  impute  the  crime  to  one  of  the 
servant  maids,  who  was  turned  out  of  the  house, 
with  every  circumstance  of  unmerited  disgrace. 

Estrick,  having  quitted  this  service,  took  a  shop 
in  Cock-Alley,  near  Cripplegate  churcli,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  to  which  he  was  bred ;  and 
while  in  this  station  he  courted  a  girl  of  reputation, 
to  whom  he  was  soon  afterwards  married.  It  should 
be  remarked,  tliat  he  had  been  instigated  to  rob  his 
master  at  Hackney,  by  some  young  fellows  of  a  pro- 
fligate disposition  ;  and  he  had  not  been  married 
more  than  half  a  year,  when  these  dissolute  com- 
panions threatened  to  give  him  up  to  justice,  if  he 
refused  to  bribe  them  to  keep  the  secret. 

Estrick,  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  a  prosecution, 
gave  them  his  note  o*f  hand  for  the  sum  they  de- 
manded but  when  the  note  became  due,  he  was 
unable  to  pay  it ;  on  which  he  was  arrested,  and 
lay  some  time  in  prison  :  but  at  length  obtained,  his 
liberty  in  defect  of  the  prosecution  of  the  suit. 

As  soon  as  he  was  at  large,  he  went  to  lodge  with 
a  person  who  kept  his  former  house  in  Cock- Alley ; 
but,  on  taking  possession  of  his  lodgings,  he  found 
that  a  woman  who  lodged  and  died  in  the  room 
during  his  absence,  had  left  a  box  containing  cash 
to  the  amount  of  about  ninety  pounds. 

Having  possessed  himself  of  this  sum,  he  opened 
a  shop  in  Long-Alley,  Moorfields ;  but  his  old 
associates  having  propagated  a  report  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  character,  he  thought  he  should  not  be 
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safe  in  that  situation  ;  and  therefore  took  shipping; 
,  for  Holland,  having-  previously  disposed  of  his  effects. 
On  his  a..rival  in  Holland  he  found  no  opportunity 
of  employing- his  little  money  to  any  advantage  ;  and 
therefore  spent  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  country. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  return,  before  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  great  distress  ;  on  which  he  had 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  illegal  methods  to  supply  his 
necessities.  He  was  guilty  of  privately  stealing,  was 
a  house-breaker,  a  street-robber,  and  a  highwayman. 
In  a  short  timC;,  however,  the  career  of  his  wicked- 
ness was  at  an  end. 

He  was  apprehended,  tried  ;  and  convicted  ;  and, 
in  consequence  thereof,  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1^03,  before  he  had  attained  the 
a^e  of  tv/enty  seven  years. 


JOHN  PETER  DRAMATTI, 

Mifrderer,  Executed  on  the  2\st  of  July,  1703. 

This  is  a  case,  though  of  the  most  heinous  nature, 
yet  the  perpetrator  is  entitled  to  some  commisera- 
tion. He  was  a  foreigner,  but  had  served  the  King- 
of  England  with  bravery  as  a  soldier ;  and  was  in- 
veig-lecl  by  an  artful  female  imposter  into  marriage. 
He  did  not  seriously  resent  the  trick  played  upon 
him,  but  continued  his  habits  of  industry  and  inte- 
grity, until,  on  being  grossly  assaulted  by  this  woman 
who  had  led  him  a  wretched  life,  he  killed  her  in 
the  scuffle  which  ensued. 

This  unfortunate  man  was  the  son  of  Protestant 
parents,  born  at  ISaverdun  in  the  county  of  Foix, 
and  province  of  Languedoc,  in  France.  He  re- 
ceived a  religious  education  ;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  left  his  own  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  persecution  then  prevailing  there,  and 
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v/ent  to  Geneva.  From  thence  he  travelled  into 
Germany,  and  served  as  a  horse-grenadier  under  th  j 
Elector  of  Brandenburg-h,  who  was  afterwards  King 
of  Prussia.  When  he  had  been  in  this  sphere  of  life 
about  a  year  he  came  over  to  England  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  Lord  Ilaversham,  with  whom  he 
remained  about  twelve  months,  and  then  enlisted  as 
a  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  de  la  Meloniere. 
Having  made  two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  into  Ireland,  where  it  was  dis- 
missed from  farther  service  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Dramatti  obtained  his  liberty.  He  now  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  widow,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age;  who  pretending  she  had  a  great  fortune,  ana 
allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  soon  married 
her,  not  only  on  account  of  her  supposed  wealth  ana 
rank,  but  also  of  her  understanding  English  and 
Irish,  thinking  it  prudent  to  have  a  wife  who  could 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  soon  a^ 
he  had  discovered  that  his  wife  had  no  fortune,  ho 
took  a  small  house  and  a  piece  of  ground,  about  tei 
miles  from  Cork,  intending  to  turn  farmer  ;  but 
being  altogether  ignorant  of  husbandry,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  subsist  by  that  profession,  on  which  he 
went  to  Cork,  and  worked  as  a  skinner,  being  th«- 
trade  to  which  he  was  brought  up.  At  the  expira 
tion  of  a  twelvemonth  from  his  coming  to  that  city, 
he  went  to  London,  and  offered  his  service  again  tc 
Lord  Ilaversham,  and  was  admitted  as  one  of  hi:: 
domestics.  His  wife,  unhappy  on  account  of  theii 
separate  residence,  wished  to  live  with  him  at  Loic! 
Haversham's,  which  he  would  not  consent  to,  saying, 
that  his  Lordship  did  not  know  he  was  married 
Hereupon  she  entreated  him  to  quit  his  service, 
which  he  likewise  refused,  saying,  that  he  could  net 
provide  for  himself  so  well  in  any  other  situation, 
and  that  it  would  be  vmgenerous  to  leave  so  indnlger:« 
a  master.  The  wife  now  began  to  evince  the  jealousy 
of  her  disposition^  and  intimated  that  Dramatti  had 
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fixed  his  affections  on  some  other  woman  ;  and  the 
following  circumstance  aggravated  the  mahg-nani 
disorder  that  preyed  upon  her  mind  :  Dramatti  bO' 
ing  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  about  the  Christ- 
mas preceding  the  time  the  murder  was  committed, 
his  noble  master  gave  orders  that  all  possible  care 
should  be  taken  of  him  at  his  Lordship's  expense. 
At  this  period  Mrs.  Dramatti  paid  a  visit  to  her 
husband,  and  again  urged  him  to  quit  his  service, 
which  he  positively  refused.  A  servant-girl  came 
into  the  room,  bringing  him  some  water-gruel ;  and 
the  wife,  suspecting  that  this  was  her  rival  in  her 
husband's  affections,  once  more  entreated  him  to 
leave  his  place  ;  in  answer  to  which  he  said  he  must 
be  out  of  his  senses  to  abandon  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  so  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with  such 
humanity. 

Dramatti,  being  recovered  from  his  illness,  visited 
his  wife  at  her  lodgings  as  often  as  was  consistent 
with  the  duties  of  his  station  ;  but  this  not  being 
so  often  as  she  wished  him  to  come,  she  grew  more 
uneasy  than  before.  At  length  Lord  Haversham  took 
lodgings  at  Kensington,  and  Dramatti  was  so  busy 
in  packing  up  some  articles  on  the  occasion,  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquainting  his  wife  with 
their  removal.  At  length  slie  learnt  this  circum- 
stance from  another  quarter ;  on  which,  inflamed 
to  the  highes't  degree  of  rage,  she  went  to  Kensing- 
ton, to  reproach  her  husband  with  his  unkindness 
to  her,  though  he  declared  he  always  maintained 
her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  as  a  proof  of  it  had 
given  her  three  guineas  but  a  little  time  before  the 
murder  was  committed.  Frequent  were  the  dis- 
putes between  this  unhappy  man  and  his  wife,  till 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1703,  Dramatti  being  sent  to 
London,  and  his  business  lying  near  Soho,  he  called 
on  his  wife,  who  lodged  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
and,  having  been  with  her  some  time,  he  was  about 
to  take  his  leave ;  but  she  laid  hold  on  him,  and 
wanted  to  detain  him. — Having  got  away  from  her, 
he  went  towards  Charing-cross,  to  which  place  she 
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followed  liiin ;  but  at  length  slie  seemed  to  yield  to 
ills  persuasions,  that  slie  would  go  home,  as  he  told 
her  he  was  going- to  his  Lord  in  Spring  Garder.-i; 
instead,  however,  of  going  home,  she  went  and 
waited  for  him  at  or  near  Hyde-park  gate,  and  in 
the  eveuing  he  found  her  there,  as  he  was  going  to 
Kensington.  At  the  Park  gate  she  stopped  him, 
and  insisted  he  should  go  no  further  imless  he  took 
lier  with  him.  He  left  her  al)ruptly,  and  went  to- 
wards Chelsea;  but  she  followed  him  till  they  came 
near  Bloody-bridge,  where  the  quarrel  being  vehe- 
mently renewed,  she  seized  his  neck-cloth,  and 
would  have  strangled  him  ;  whereupon  he  beat  her 
with  his  cane  and  sword,  which  latter  she  broke 
with  her  hands,  as  she  was  remarkable  for  her 
strength  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  unarmed,  could  have 
easily  overpowered  him.  Having  wounded  her  in 
so  many  places  as  to  conclude  that  he  had  killed 
her,  his  passion  immediately  Ijegan  to  subside,  and., 
falhng  on  his  knees,  he  devoutly  implored  the  par- 
don of  God  for  the  horrid  sin  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  He  then  went  on  to  Kensington,  where  his 
fellow-servants  observing  that  his  clothes  were 
bloody,  he  said  he  had  been  attacked  ])y  two  men 
in  Hyde-park,  who  would  have  robbed  him  of  his 
clothes,  but  that  he  defended  himself,  and  broke 
the  head  of  one  of  them.  This  story  was  credited 
for  a  short  time,  and  on  the  following  day  Dramatti 
went  to  London,  where  he  heard  a  paj)er  read  in 
the  streets,  respecting  the  murder  that  had  been 
committed.  Though  he  dreaded  being  taken  into 
custody  every  moment,  yet  he  did  not  seek  to  make 
his  escape,  but  dispatched  his  business  in  London, 
and  returned  to  Kensington.  On  the  following  day 
the  servants  heard  an  account  of  the  nmrder  tliat 
had  been  committed  near  Bioody-bridge  ;  they  im- 
mediately hinted  to  hisLordsliip  that  they  suspected 
Dramatti  had  murdered  his  wife,  as  tiiey  had  l>een 
known  to  quarrel  before,  and  as  he  came  home  the 
preceding  evening  with  his  s\rord  broivc,  the  hilt  of 
Vol.  i.  K 
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it  bruised,  liis  cane  shattered,  and  some  blood  on 
his  clothes.  Upon  this.  Lord  Havershani,  with  a  view 
to  employ  him,  that  he  might  not  think  he  was  sus- 
'  pected,  bid  him  g-et  the  coach  ready,  and  in  the 
interim  sent  for  a  constable,  w^ho,  on  searching  him, 
found  a  woman's  cap  in  his  pocket,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  his  wife. — When  he  was 
examined  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  confessed 
he  had  committed  the  crime ;  but,  in  extenuation 
of  it,  said,  that  his  wife  was  a  worthless  woman 
who  had  entrapped  him  into  marriage,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  and  a  woman 
of  fortune.  On  his  trial,  it  appeared  that  he  went 
to  Lord  Haversham's  chamber  late  on  the  night  on 
which  the  murder  was  committed,  after  that  noble^ 
man  was  in  bed  ;  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  an 
intention  of  robbing  his  Lordship,  who  called  out  to 
know  what  he  wanted.  But  in  a  solemn  declaration 
Dramatti  made  after  his  conviction,  he  stedfastly 
denied  all  intention  of  robbing  his  master,  declar- 
ing he  only  went  into  the  room  to  fetch  a  silver 
tumbler  which  he  had  forgot,  that  he  might  have  it 
in  readiness  to  take  in  some  ass's  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing for  his  Lordship.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Dramatti 
was  found  in  a  ditch  between  Hyde  Park  and  Chel- 
sea, and  a  tract  of  blood  was  seen  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
a  sword  was  found  sticking  in  a  bank,  which  fitted 
the  other  part  of  the  sword  in  the  prisoner's  pos- 
session. The  circumstances  attending  the  murder 
Deing  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  the  cul- 
prit was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  on  the  21st 
July,  170.3,  was  executed  at  Tyburn. 

If  ever  a  criminal  possessed  claim  to  royal  mercy, 
surely  this  man's  case  should  have  been  favoured. 
He  sought  not  for  blood  ;  but,  impelled  by  assaults 
of  the  most  foul  and  aggravated  nature,  he  killed 
an  antagonist,  who  ought  to  have  cheered  liim 
through  life.     He  was  act  ill  treated  stranger,  tooj 
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and   therein  he  became  doubly  an  object  of  coia* 

pusbioa. 


WILLIAM  ELBY, 

Alurderer,  Executed  on  the  \3th  of  September,  1709, 

Was  born  in  the  year  1667,  at  Deptford  in  Kent, 
and  served  his  time  with  a  block-maker,  at  Rother- 
hithe,  during  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  women  of  ill  fame.  After  the  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship was  expired,  he  kept  company  with 
young  fellows  of  such  bad  character,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  enter  on  board  a  ship  to  prevent 
worse  consequences.  Having-  returned  from  sea,  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  :  but  while  in  this  situation  he 
committed  many  small  thefts,  in  order  to  support 
the  women  with  whom  he  was  connected.  At  length 
he  deserted  from  the  army,  assumed  a  new  name, 
and  prevailed  on  some  of  his  companions  to  engage 
in  house-breaking.  Detection  soon  terminated  liis 
career ;  and  lie  was  indicted  for  robbing  the  house 

of Barry,  Esq.  of  Fulham,  and  murdering  his 

gardener.  Elby,  it  seems,  having  determined  on 
robbing  the  house,  arrived  at  Fulham  soon  after 
midnight,  and  had  wrenched  open  one  of  the  win- 
dows, at  which  he  was  getting  in,  when  the  gar- 
dener awaking,  came  down  to  prevent  the  intended 
robbery.  As  the  gardener  had  a  light  in  his  hand, 
Elby,  terrified  lest  he  should  be  known,  seized  a 
knife,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  of  which 
wound  the  poor  man  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  This 
done,  he  broke  open  a  chest  of  di'awers,  and  stole 
about  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  which  he 
immediately  repaired  to  his  associates  in  London. 

Though  this    man,    naturally  inclined  to  gaiety, 
oressed  in  a  stile  much  above  people  of  his  profcs- 
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sion,  yet  being"  at  this  juncture  in  possession  of  a 
gi-eater  sum  of  money  than  usnal,  those  who  knew 
him  suspected  that  it  could  not  have  been  honestly 
obtained  ;  and  as  every  one  was  now  talking-  of  the 
horrid  murder  that  had  been  committed  at  Fulham, 
the  idea  immediately  occurred  that  it  had  been  per- 
petrated by  Elby,  particularly  as  he  began  to  abound 
in  cash  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Elby  now  used  to  frequent  a  public-house  in  the 
Strand,  where,  being  casually  in  company,  the  rob- 
bery and  murder  became  the  subject  of  conversa 
tion.  Hereupon  Elby  turned  pale,  and  seeing-  one 
of  the  company  go  out  of  the  room,  he  was  so  ter- 
rified, that  he  immediately  ran  out  of  the  house, 
without  paying  the  reckoning.  8oon  after  he  was 
gone,  a  person  called  for  him  ;  but  as  he  was  not 
there,  he  said  he  would  go  to  his  lodgings.  The 
landlord  enraged  that  the  reckoning  had  not  been 
paid,  demanded  where  he  lived,  which  being  told, 
and  remarked  by  the  ])erson  who  called,  he  was 
taken  into  custody  the  next  day,  and  committed  on 
suspicion  of  the  robbery  and  murder.  On  his  trial 
he  steadily  denied  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  his  conviction 
would  have  been  very  doubtful,  had  not  a  woman, 
with  whom  he  cohabited,  become  an  evidence,  and 
swore  that  he  came  from  Fulham  with  the  money 
the  morning  after  the  commission  of  the  fact.  Some 
other  persons  likewise  deposed,  that  they  saw  him 
come  out  of  Mr.  Barry's  house  on  the  morning  the 
murder  was  committed  ;  but  as  they  did  not  know 
what  had  happened,  they  had  entertained  no  sus- 
picion of  him.  The  jury  deeming  this  circumstance 
sufficient  conviction,  Elby  received  sentence  of 
death,  and  having  been  executed  at  Fulham  on  the 
13th  of  Septcmbcj-,  1704,  was  hung  in  chains  near 
the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
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EDWARD  JEFFERIES, 

Murderer,  Executed  at   Tybiirn^  on  the  21  a/  of 
March,   1*705. 

Was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education  ;  and  as 
such,  until  the  commission  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered,  ever  deported  himself.  His  crime  affords 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  illicit 
iove  and  jealousy.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
l()66,  at  the  Devizes  in  Wiltshire.  He  served  his 
clerkship  to  an  eminent  attorney  in  London,  and 
afterwards  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account ; 
but  his  father  dying-  while  he  was  yet  young",  and 
leaving  him  a  considerable  fortune,  he  entered  into 
too  profuse  a  way  of  living-,  and  embarked  in  the 
debaucheries  of  the  age,  which  dissipated  his  sub- 
stance. Soon  after,  he  had  the  good  success  to 
marry  a  young  lady  of  St.  Alban's,  with  whom  he 
received  a  decent  fortune,  and  might  have  lived  in 
prosperity  with  her,  btit  that  he  continued  his  for- 
mer course  of  dissipation,  which  naturally  occa- 
sioned a  separation.  He  now  associated  with  one 
Mrs.  Eli.zabeth  Torshell,  with  whom  a  Mr.  Wood- 
cock had  likewise  an  illicit  connection.  Jefferies 
and  Woodcock  had  frequent  debates  concerning 
this  woman,  but  at  length  appeared  to  be  reconciled, 
and  dined  together  at  the  Blue  Posts,  near  Pali- 
Mall,  on  the  day  that  the  former  committed  the 
murder.  After  dinner  they  went  into  the  fields  near 
Chelsea,  and  a  quarrel  arising  between  them  re- 
specting Mrs.  Torshell,  Jefferies  drew  his  sword, 
and  before  Woodcock,  who  was  left-handed,  coidd 
draw  his,  he  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  almost 
immediately  died.  Woodcock  had  no  sooner  fallen, 
than  Jefferies  rubbed  some  of  his  blood  upon  ids 
(f  he  deceased's)  sword,  took  something  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  then  went  towards  Chelsea,  wliere  he 
had  appointed  to  meet  Mrs.  Torsliell.     There  were 
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FOme  boys  playing-  in  the  fields  who  saw  the  body  of 
viie  deceased,  and  a  part  of  the  transaction  above- 
mentioned.  The  body  was  removed  to  St.  Martin's 
church-yard  to  be  owned ;  and  on  the  following-  day 
Mrs.  Torshell  came,  among-  a  crowd  of  other  peo- 
ple to  see  it ;  and  was  taken  into  custody,  on  her 
saying  she  knew  the  murdered  party,  and  expressed 
great  concern  at  his  fate.  Torshell's  lodgings  being 
searched,  a  number  of  articles  were  found,  which 
she  owned  Mr.  Jefferies  had  brought  thither,  though 
they  appeared  to  belong-  to  Woodcock.  On  this 
Jeiferies  was  also  taken  into  custody,  and  both  of 
them  were  committed  to  Newgate.  Jeiferies  al- 
ledged  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  at  another  place 
at  the  time  the  murder  was  committed ;  he  called 
several  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi ;  but  as  these  did 
not  agree  in  the  circumstances,  he  was  convicted, 
and  received  sentence  of  death.  Mrs.  Torshell  was 
acquitted.  All  the  while  he  lay  under  condemna- 
tion he  repeatedly  denied  the  having-  committed  the 
murder,  and  exerted  his  utmost  interest  to  obtain  a 
reprieve,  which  he  was  at  length  promised,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  September 
the  19th,  1705,  when  the  procession  towards  Ty- 
burn had  got  as  far  as  St.  Giles's,  a  respite  met  him, 
lo  defer  his  execution  till  the  2 1st  of  the  same 
month ;  but  on  that  day  he  was  executed,  his  guilt 
being  too  apparent.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
again  denied  the  fact ;  but  said  he  freely  forgave 
those  who  had  injured  him,  and  died  in  charity  with 
all  men.  He  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear  during 
the  preparation  for  launching  him  into  eternity. 
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JOHN  SMITH, 

Co7ivzcted  of  Robbery  on  the  blh  of  December,  1705. 

Though  the  crimes  committed  by  this  man  were 
neither  marked  with  particular  atrocity,  nor  his  life 
sufficiently  remarkable  for  a  place  in  these  vokimes  ; 
yet  the  circumstances  attending  his  fate  at  the  place 
of  execution,  are  perhaps  more  singular  than  any 
we  may  have  to  record.  He  was  the  son  of  a  far- 
mer at  Malton,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of 
York,  who  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  packer  in 
London,  with  whom  he  served  out  his  time,  and 
afterwards  worked  as  a  journeyman.  He  then  went 
to  sea  in  a  merchant-man,  after  which  he  entered 
on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  was  at  the  famous  ex- 
pedition against  Vigo ;  but  on  the  return  from  that 
expedition  he  was  discharged. 

He  had  not  been  long  disengaged  from  the  naval 
service,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  regi- 
ment of  guards  commanded  by  Lord  Cutts  ;  but  in 
this  station  he  soon  made  bad  connections,  and  en- 
gaged with  some  of  his  dissolute  companions  as  a 
hcuse-broaker. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1705,  he  was  arraigned 
on  four  dirterent  indictments,  on  two  of  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death. 
^Vhile  he  lay  under  sentence,  he  seemed  very  little 
affected  with  his  sitnation,  absolutely  depending  on 
a  reprieve,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends. 

However,  an  order  came  for  his  execution  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  carried  to  Tyburn,  where  he  performed  his 
devotions,  and  was  turned  off  in  the  usual  manner , 
but  when  he  had  hung  near  fifteen  minutes,  the 
people  present  cried  out,  "  A  reprieve  !"  Hereupon 
the  malefactor  was  cut  down,  and  being  conveyed 
to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  soon  recovered, 
in  consequence  of  bleeding,  and  other  applications. 
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When  he  perfectly  recovered  his  senses,  Ue  was 
asked,  what  were  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  execu- 
tion ;  to  w^liich  he  repeatedly  rephed,  in  substance, 
as  follows :  "  That  when  he  was  turned  off,  he,  for 
"  some  time  was  sensible  of  very  great  pain,  occa- 
"  sioned  by  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  felt  his 
"  spirits  in  a  strange  commotion,  violently  pressing 
*^  upwards  ;  that  having  forced  their  way  to  his 
"  head,  he,  as  it  were,  saw  a  great  blaze,  or  glar- 
"  ing  light,  which  seemed  to  go  out  at  his  eyes 
"  with  a  flash,  and  then  he  lost  all  sense  of  pain. 
"  That  after  he  was  cut  down,  and  began  to  come 
"  to  himself,  the  blood  and  spirits,  forcing  theni- 
'  selves  into  their  former  channels,  put  him,  by  a 
"  sort  of  pricking  or  shooting,  to  such  intolerable 
"  pain,  that  he  could  have  wished  those  hanged 
"  who  had  cut  him  down."  From  this  circumstance 
he  was  called  "  Half-hanged  Smith." 

After  this  narrow  escape  from  the  grave.  Smith 
pleaded  to  his  pardon  on  the  20th  of  February ;  yet 
such  was  his  propensity  to  evil  deeds,  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  practices,  and  being  appre- 
hended, was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  house-break- 
ing ;  but  some  difficulties  arising  in  the  case,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  special  verdict,  hi  consequence  of 
which  the  affair  was  lelt  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
ludges,  who  determined  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

After  this  second  extraordinary  escape,  he  was  a 
third  time  indicted  ;  but  the  prosecutor  happening 
to  die  before  the  day  of  trial,  he  once  more  obtain- 
ed that  liberty  which  his  conduct  shewed  he  had 
not  deserved. 

We  have  no  account  what  became  of  this  man 
sifter  this  third  remarkable  incident  in  his  favour: 
hdt  Christian  charity  inclines  us  to  hope  that  he 
made  a  proper  use  of  the  singular  dispensation  of 
i'rovidence  evidenced  in  his  own  person. 

When  once  the  mind  has  consented  to  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  it  is  hard  to  be  reclaimed.  The  me- 
mory of  the  pangs  of  an  ignominious  death  could 
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not  deter  this  man  from  following  the  evil  comsehe 
had  beg-mi.  Thus,  by  giving  way  to  small  propen- 
sities, we  imperceptibly  go  on  to  enormities :  which 
lead  us  to  a  shameful  fate.  I-iCt  us,  therefore,  at 
once  resolve  never  to  depart  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. 


ROGER  LOWEN, 

Convicted  of  Murder,    and    executed    at    Turnhain 
Green,  on  the  2bth  of  October,  1706, 

Was  a  native  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1667,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  tlie 
Lutheran  religion.  His  father  being  huntsman  to 
the  duke  of  Zell,  that  prince  sent  young  Lo wen  into 
France,  to  obtain  the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman, 
and,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  one  olf 
the  pages  under  the  duke's  master  of  the  horse. 

Coming  over  to  England  when  he  was  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury patronised  him,  and  procured  him  a  place. 
Having  thus  obtained  something  like  a  settlement, 
he  married  a  young  English  woman,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  an  affectionate  manner  for  a  considerable 
time;  but  in  the  year  1697,  on  his  going  abroad  to 
attend  King  William  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  he 
left  Mrs.  Lowen  with  her  cousin,  who  was  married 
to  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  of  Turnham  Green. 

When  Lowen  returned  from  Holland,  he  became, 
Avith  what  justice  we  cannot  say,  extremely  jealous 
of  his  wife,  and  he  pretended  to  have  received  in- 
contestible  proof  of  her  criminal  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lloyd,  for  the  murder  of  whom  he  was  indicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1706, 
and  was  tried  by  a  jury  composed  c(iua]|y  of  Eii- 
jj;llshraen  and  foreigners. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that 
on  the  evening-  of  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was 
committed,  Lowen  invited  Lloyd  and  his  wife  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  following  day ;  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
being-  obliged  to  g-o  to  Acton,  did  not  come  very 
early  ;  at  which  Lowen  expressed  a  considerable 
degree  of  uneasiness;  that  when  he  came,  Lowew 
introduced  him  into  the  parlour,  with  great  appa- 
rent civility.  That  Mr.  Lloyd  put  his  sword  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  ;  some  time  after  which  Lowen 
invited  him  into  the  garden,  to  see  his  plants  ;  after 
which  they  came  together  into  the  house,  appearing 
to  be  good  friends,  and  Lowen  desired  his  wife  to 
hasten  the  dinner  ;  that  while  she  went  to  obey  his 
directions,  Lowen  drew  Mr.  Lloyd's  sword  a  little 
way  out  of  the  scabbard,  as  if  admiring  it,  and  asked 
who  was  his  cutler  ?  and  that  while  the  deceased 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  him,  Lowen,  stamping 
with  his  foot,  drew  the  sword  ijuite  out  of  the  scab- 
bard, and  stabbed  Mr.  Lloyd  through  the  back ;  on 
which  his  wife  (who  was  present  at  this  horrid  trans- 
action) said  to  him,  "  Speak  to  me,  my  dear  ;"  but 
he  was  unable  to  do  so  ;  and  having  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  groaned  twice,  and  then  expired. 

Mr.  Ilawley,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood passing  by  at  the  instant,  Mrs.  Lloyd  ac- 
quainted him  with  wdiat  had  happened  ;  on  which 
he  examined  the  prisoner,  who  confessed  his  inten- 
tion of  having  committed  the  murder  sooner,  and 
was  only  concerned  lest  he  had  not  killed  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

The  particulars  respecting  the  murder  being 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  Lowen  w^as 
convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  hanged  at  Turnham  Green, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1706. 

Wliile  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  atr- 
tendcd  by  Messrs.  Idzardi  and  Ruperti,  two  divines 
of  h)«  own  country,  who  were  assiduous  to  convince 
hiiR  of  the  atrociousness  of  the  crim^-  which  he  had 
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eoiiiinitted  ;  and  lie  became  a  sincere  penitent,  con 
tessing-  with  his  last  breath  the  crime  he  had  com 
mitted  in  shedding  innocent  blood. 


JOHN  HERMAN  BRIAN 

Incendiary^  Executed  October  24,  1 707,  in  St  James  & 
•Street,  for  setting  fire  to  the  House  of  Mr.  Per- 
suade. 

The  crime  for  which  this  man  suffered  is  defined  by 
the  law  to  be  Arson,  or  Arsonry  ;  that  is,  wilfully- 
setting  fire  to  another  person's  house,  whether  by  day 
or  by  nii^ht. 

It  is  in  this  case  a  capital  offence  ;  but  if  a  man 
burns  his  own  house,  without  injuring-  any  other,  it 
is  only  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  impri- 
sonment, or  the  pillory. 

By  the  23d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  1,  the  ca- 
pital part  of  the  offence  is  extended  to  persons  (whe- 
ther principals  or  accessaries)  burning  dwelling 
nouses,  or  barns  wherein  corn  is  deposited  ;  and  by 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  13,  burning  barns  or 
stacks  of  corn,  in  the  four  northern  counties,  is 
also  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  22d  and  23d  of  Car.  II.  cap.  7?  it  is  made 
felony  to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  corn,  hay,  or 
grain  ;  or  other  out-buildings,  or  kilns,  maliciously, 
in  the  night  time ;  punishable  with  transportation 
for  seven  years. 

By  the  1st  George  I.  cap.  48,  it  is  also  made  sin- 
gle felony  to  set  fire  to  any  wood,  underwood,  or 
coppice. 

Other  burnings  are  made  punishable  with  deaths 
vithout  benefit  of  clergy,  viz.  setting  fire  to  any 
iiouse,  barn,  or  out-house,  or  to  any  hovel,  cock, 
mow,  or  stack  of  corn,  straw,  hay,  or   wood  ;    or 
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tli(!  rcscuia!^  any  such  offender  :  9  George  I.  cap.  22. 
— JSettJng-  tire  to  a  coal  mine  :  10  Geor«-e  IJ.  cap. 
32.  B-urning-,  or  setting-  fire  to  any  wind-mill,  or 
water-mill,  or  other  mill ;  (as  also  pnlling  down  the 
same:)  9  George  III.  cap.  29;  but  the  offender 
must  be  prosecuted  within  eighteen  months.  Burn- 
ing any  ship,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners, 
freighters,  or  underwriters  :  22  and  23  Charles  II. 
cap.  11  ;  1  Anne,  stat.  2.  cap.  9;  4  George  I.  cap. 
12.  Burning  the  king's  ships  of  war  afloat,  or  build- 
ing ;  or  the  dock-yards,  or  any  of  the  buildings,  ar- 
senals, or  stores  therein;  12  George  III.  cap.  24. 
And  finally  threatening  by  anonymous  or  fictitious 
letters  to  burn  houses,  barns,  &c.  is  by  the  act  27 
George  II.  cap.  15.  also  made  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy. 

John  Herman  Brian  was  a  native  of  Dully,  a 
village  in  the  bailiwick  of  Morge,  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  t683.  He  left  Switzerland  while  very  young, 
and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  lived  in  the  service 
of  a  gentleman  above  four  years,  and  then  made  a 
toiir  of  Italy  with  a  person  of  fortune.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  lived  in  several  reputable 
families  for  the  space  of  about  three  years,  and  last 
of  all,  for  about  two  months,  in  that  of  Mr.  Per 
suade,  when,  being  discharged,  in  about  two  days 
after  he  broke  open,  plundered,  and  burned  his 
dwelling  house,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
on  the  lf)th  of  October,  170/".  It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  house  was  made  fast  about  ten  at 
night,  when  the  family  went  to  bed ;  that  Mrs. 
Persuade  had  locked  up  her  gold  watch,  etwee  case 
chain,  seventeen  guineas,  '^c.  that  waking  about 
three  in  the  morning  she  smelt  a  fire,  on  which  she 
left  her  chamber,  and  found  a  lighted  flambeaux  in 
the  passage,  which  had  burnt  the  boards ;  then 
opening  a  parlour  door  the  flames  spread  with  such 
ra'.wdity,  that  the  family  had  only  time  to  preserve 
their  lives.     A  poor  woman  going  by  at   the   tiiiie, 
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and  seeing-  the  smoke,  knocked  at  tne  door  to 
alarm  the  family,  and  at  that  instant  saw  a  man 
come  over  the  wall,  (supposed  to  be  Brian)  who 
said  to  her,  "  D  —  n  yon,  are  you  drunk?  What 
do  you  do  here,  knocking-  at  people's  doors  at  this 
time  ?"  and  immediately  he  went  away.  It  likewise 
came  out  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  offered 
to  sell  the  etwee  case  to  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Acton,  goldsmiths,  for  eight  pounds ;  but  th.ey 
stopped  it  on  suspicion  that  it  was  stolen,  and,  on 
enquiry,  found  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  prisoner 
afterwards  returning  to  demand  it,  they  took  him 
into  custody,  and  being  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
and  searched,  a  dagger  and  two  pistols  were  found 
on  him.  It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  other 
evidence,  that  when  the  prisoner  quitted  the  service 
of  Mr.  Persuade,  he  took  a  lodging  in  Soho,  but 
was  not  at  home  on  the  night  that  the  facts  were 
committed;  and  at  noon  on  the  folloAving  day,  he 
left  his  lodging,  and  took  another  in  Spitaliields,  to 
which  he  conveyed  a  trunk,  a  box,  and  a  bundle, 
which  were  found  to  contain  part  of  Mr.  Persuade's 
effects.  It  likewise  appeared,  that  he  had  sold  a 
fowling-piece  and  two  pistols,  which  were  stolen 
from  Mr.  Persuade.  On  his  trial  he  denied  every 
thing  that  was  alledged  against  him  ;  asserting  he 
bought  all  the  goods  of  a  stranger ;  but  as  he  ad- 
duced nothing  like  proof  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
the  jury  found  him  guilty,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion. While  under  sentence  of  death,  he  steadily 
denied  being  guilty  of  the  offences  of  which  he  had 
been  convicted,  and  reflected  on  the  prosecutor, 
magistrates,  witnesses,'  and  jury  ;  persisting  in  a 
declaration  of  his  innocence  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life ;  however,  the  circumstances  against  him 
were  so  unusually  strong,  that  not  the  least  credit 
could  be  given  to  his  declaration.  He  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  escape  out  of  Newgate,  by  un- 
screwing and  filing  off  his  irons  ;  but  being  detected, 
ne  was  uroocrly  secured  till  the  time  of  his  execii- 
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tion ;  and  when  asked  by  the  ordinary  of  Newgate, 
how  he  could  waste  his  precious  time  in  such  fruit- 
less attempt,  he  answered  that  Life  was  sweet,  and 
that  any  other  man,  as  well  as  himself,  woukl  en- 
deavour to  save  it  if  he  could."  He  suffered  in  St. 
James's-street,  before  Mr.  Persuade's  house,  on  the 
24tli  of  October,  1707?  ^"d  was  hung-  in  chains  near 
the  gravel-pits  at  Acton. 


CAPTAIN  DUDLEY. 

Executed  for  Robbery. 


Captain  Dudley  was  born  at  Swepston  in  Leices- 
tershire. His  father  once  possessed  a  considerable 
estate,  but  through  extravagance  he  lost  tlie  whole 
except  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  In  these  reduced 
circumstances  he  went  to  London,  intending  to 
live  in  obscurity,  corresponding-  to  the  state  of  his 
finances. 

Richard  his  son  had  a  promising  genius,  and  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  at  St.  Paul's  school.  But 
a  natural  vicious  dispo-sition  baffled  all  restraints. 
When  only  nine  years  old  he  showed  his  covetous 
disposition,  by  robbing  his  sister  of  thirty  shillings, 
and  flying  off"  with  that  sum.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, he  was  found,  brought  home,  and  sent  to  school. 
But  his  vicious  disposition  strengthened  by  indul- 
gence. Impatient  at  the  confinement  of  a  school,  he 
next  robbed  his  father  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  absconded.  But  his  father  discovered 
his  retreat,  and  found  him  a  little  way  from  town 
iu  the  company  of  two  lewd  women. 

Despairing  of  his  settling  at  home,  his  father  sent 
him  on  board  a  man  of  war,  in  which  he  sailed  up  the 
Ntrcighls,  and  behaved  gallantly  in  several  actions. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  left  the  ship,  on  pre- 
ti'ncc  that  a  younger  ofificer  had  been  preferred  before 
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him,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  lieutenants.  In  a 
short  time  he  joined  a  hand  of  thieves,  assisted  them 
in  robbing-  the  country-house  of  Admiral  Carter,  and 
escaped  detection. 

The  next  remarkable  robbery  in  which  he  was 
eng-ag-ed,  was  that  of  breaking-  into  the  house  of  a 
lady  of  Blackheath,  and  carrying-  off  a  large  quantity 
of  plate. 

He  and  his  associates  were  also  successful  in  selling 
the  plate  to  a  refiner ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  was 
apprehended  for  this  robbery,  and  committed  to 
Newg-ate  prison.  While  there,  he  sent  for  the  re- 
finer, and  severely  reproached  him  in  the  following- 
manner :  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  hard  thing-  to  find  an 
honest  man  and  a  fair  dealer :  for,  you  cursed  rog-ue, 
among-  the  plate  you  boug-ht,  there  was  a  cup  with 
a  cover  ;  which  you  told  us  was  but  silver  g-ilt,  and 
bought  it  at  the  same  price  with  the  rest ;  but  it 
plainly  appeared,  by  the  advertisement  in  the  g-azette, 
that  it  was  a  g-old  cup  and  cover  ;  but  I  see  you  are  a 
rogue,  and  that  there  is  no  trusting-  any  body." 
Dudley  was  tried,  convicted  for  this  robbery,  and 
sentenced  to  death  ;  but  his  youth  and  the  interest  of 
his  friends,  procured  him  a  royal  pardon. 

For  two  years  he  conducted  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  father,  so  that  he  purchased  for  him  a 
commission  in  the  army.  In  that  situation  he  also 
acquitted  himself  honourably,  and  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  respectable  family,  with  whom  he  received 
an  estate  of  an  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year. 
This,  with  his  commission,  enabled  them  to  live  in  a 
g;enteel  manner.  Delighting-,  however,  in  company, 
and  having-  become  security  for  one  of  his  com- 
panions for  a  debt,  and  that  person  being-  arrested  for 
it,  one  of  the  bailiffs  was  killed  in  the  scuffle,  and 
Dudley  was  suspected  as  having  been  the  murderer. 

Having  by  frequent  crimes  vanquished  every 
virtuous  feeling-,  and  being-  more  inclined  to  live 
upon  the  ruins  of  his  country  than  the  fruits  of 
industry,  he  abandoned  his  own  house,  and  joined 
a  band  of  robbers.  Dulley  soon  became  so  expert, 
that  there  was  scarcely  auv  robbery  committed,  but 
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he  acted  a  principal  part.  Pleased  with  tliis  easy 
way  of  obtaining  money,  and  supporting-  an  extra 
vagant  expense,  he  also  prevailed  upon  Will  his 
brother  to  join  him  in  his  employment.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Will  had  not  been  long-  in  his  new 
occupation,  when  the  Captain  was  apprehended  for 
robbing-  a  g-entleman  of  a  watch,  a  sword,  a  whip,  and 
nine  shilling-s.  But  fortunately  for  him  the  evidence 
was  defective,  and  he  escaped  death  a  second  time. 

Now,  hardened  in  vice,  he  immediately  returned 
to  his  old  trade.  He  robbed  on  the  highway,  broke 
into  houses,  picked  pockets,  or  performed  any  act 
of  violence  or  cunning  by  which  he  could  procure 
money.  For  a  length  of  time  he  went  on  with  im 
punity,  but  was  at  last  apprehended  for  robbing  Sir 
John  Friend's  house.  Upon  trial  the  evidence  was 
decisive,  and  he  received  sentence  of  death.  His 
friends  again  interposed,  and  through  their  influence 
his  sentence  was  changed  for  that  of  banishment. 
Accordingly,  he  and  several  other  convicts  were  put 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Barbadoes.  But  thej 
had  scarcely  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  he 
excited  his  companions  to  a  conspiracy,  and  having 
concerted  their  measures  while  the  ship's  company 
were  under  the  hatches,  they  went  oft'  with  the  long 
boat. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  shore  than  he  aban- 
doned his  companions,  and  travelled  through  woods 
and  by-paths.  Being  in  a  very  mean  dress,  he 
begged  when  he  had  no  opportunity  to  steal.  Ar- 
riving however  at  Hounslow-hc-ath,  he  met  with  a 
farmer,  robbed  him,  seized  his  horse,  and  having 
mounted,  set  forward  in  quest  of  new  spoils-  This 
was  a  fortunate  day,  for  Dudley  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  thcr  heath  when  a  gentleman  well  dressed, 
and  better  mounted  than  the  farmer,  made  his  a}> 
pearance.  He  was  commanded  to  halt  and  sur- 
render. Dudley  led  him  aside  in  a  secret  thicker, 
exchanged  clothes  and  horse,  riffled  his  pockets,  then 
addressed  him,  saying,  "  That  he  ought  never  to 
accuse  him  of  robbing  him,  for,  according   to  the 
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old  proverb^  exchange  was  no  robbery  ;**  so  bidding 
him  good  day,  he  rode  off  for  London.  Arrived 
there  he  went  in  search  of  his  old  associates,  who 
were  glad  to  see  their  friend ;  who  in  consequence 
of  his  fortunate  adventures  and  high  reputation 
among  them,  received  the  title  of  Captain,  and  all 
agreed  to  be  subject  to  his  commands.  Thus,  at  the 
head  of  such  an  experienced  and  desperate  band,  no 
part  of  the  country  was  secure  from  his  rapine,  nor 
any  house  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  him  out.  The 
natural  consequences  were,  that  he  soon  became 
known  and  dreaded  all  over  the  country. 

To  avoid  being  taken,  and  to  prevent  all  enquiries, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  north  of  England,  and  being 
one  day  in  search  of  plunder,  he  robbed  a  Dutch 
Colonel  of  his  horse,  arms,  and  fine  laced  coat. 
Thus  equipped,  he  committed  several  robberies. 
He  at  length,  however,  laid  aside  his  colonel's  habit, 
only  using  his  horse,  who  soon  became  dexterous  vH 
his  new  employment.  But  one  day  meeting  a  gen- 
tleman near  Epsom,  he  resisted  the  Captains  de- 
mands, and  discharged  his  pistol  at  Dudley.  In 
the  combat,  however,  he  was  victorious,  wounded 
the  gentleman  in  the  leg,  and  having  stripped  him  of 
his  money,  conveyed  him  to  the  next  village,  that  he 
might  receive  medical  assistance,  and  then  rode  off 
in  search  of  new  adventures.  The  Captain  and  his 
men  were  very  successful  in  this  quarter.  No  stage, 
nor  coach,  nor  passenger,  of  which  they  had  intelli- 
gence, could  escape  their  depredations,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  some  notorious  robbery  being 
committed. 

Captain  Dudley  and  his  men  went  on  in  a  con- 
tinued course  of  success,  acquiring  much  wealth, 
which  was  as  soon  dissipated  in  riot  and  extrava- 
gance, as  their  extravagance  was  equal  to  their  gains. 

One  day,  however,  having  attacked  and  robbed 
the  Southampton  coach,  they  were  keenly  pursuedj 
and  several  of  them    taken,  but    Dudley  escaped. 

No.  4.  IVJ 
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Deprived  of  the  chief  of  his  own  forces,  he  no^' 
joined  himself  to  some  house-breakers,  and  with 
them  continued  to  commit  many  robberies  ;  in  par- 
ticular, with  three  others,  he  entered  the  house  ol 
an  old  woman  in  Spitalfieias,  gag-g-ed  her,  bound 
her  to  a  chair,  and  riffled  the  house  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  the  g-ood  woman  had  been 
long  in  scraping-  together.  Hearing  the  money  cliidv. 
that  was  going  to  be  taken  from  her,  she  struggled 
in  her  chair,  fell  down  upon  her  face,  and  was  stifled 
to  death,  while  the  Captain  and  his  companions 
went  off  with  impunity.  But  when  the  old  woman 
came  to  be  interred,  a  grandchild  of  her's,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  robbers,  when  about  to  be  fitted 
with  a  pair  of  gloves,  cha,nged  his  countenance,  was 
strongly  agitated,  and  began  to  tremble.  He  was 
suspected,  charged  with  the  murder,  confessed  the 
crime,  and,  informing  upon  the  rest,  two  of  them 
were  taken,  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  three  hung 
in  chains. 

But  though  Dudley's  name  was  published  as  ac- 
cessary to  the  murder,  yet  he  long  escaped  detection. 
At  length,  however,  he  was  apprehended,  and  charged 
with  several  robberies,  of  which  he,  by  dexterous 
management,  evaded  the  deserved  punishment.  He 
was  also  called  to  stand  trial  for  the  murder  of 
the  old  woman  ;  but  the  principal  evidence,  upon 
whose  testimony  the  otiier  three  were  chiefly  con- 
demned, being  absent,  he  escaped  suffering  for  that 
crime.  The  dexterous  manner  in  which  he  managed 
that  trial,  the  witnesses  that  he  had  suborned,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  his  innocence 
before  the  jury,  were  often  the  cause  of  his  boast 
and  amusement. 

The  profligate  Dudley  was  no  sooner  relieved 
from  prison  than  he  hastened  to  join  his  old  com- 
panions in  vice.  Exulting  to  see  their  Captain  again 
at  their  head,  they  redoubled  their  activity,  and  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  depredations.  Among  other 
adventures,  they  robbed  a  nobleman  on  Hounslovv 
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heath  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  after  a  severe  en- 
g-ag-ement  with  his  servants,  three  of  whom  were 
wounded,  and  two  had  their  horses  shot  under  them. 

Having-  at  length  with  his  companions,  committed 
so  many  robberies  upon  the  highway,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  ag-ainst  them,  offering  a  reward  to  those 
who  should  bring  them,  either  dead  or  alive.  This 
occasioned  their  detection  in  the  following  manner: 
Having-  committed  a  robbery,  and  being  closely 
pursued  to  Westminster  ferry,  the  wherrymen  re^ 
fused  to  carry  any  more  that  night.  Two  of  them 
then  rode  otf,  and  the  other  four  gave  their  horses 
to  a  waterman  to  lead  to  the  next  inn.  The  horses 
being-  foaming-  with  sweat,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
they  were  robbers  who  had  been  keenly  pursued. 
He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the  constable, 
who  secured  the  horses,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
men. 

He  was  not  long  in  seizing  one  of  them.  He  con- 
fessed, and  the  constable,  hastening  to  the  inn, 
secured  the  rest,  and  having-  placed  a  strong-  g-uard 
upon  them,  rode  to  Lambeth,  and  securing  the  other 
two,  led  them  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
committed  them  to  Newgate. 

At  the  next  sessions  Captain  Dudley,  his  brother, 
and  three  other  accomplices,  were  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  death.  After  sentence.  Captain 
Dudley  was  brought  to  Newgate,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  agreeably  to  his  sad  situation.  He 
was  conveyed  from  Newgate  with  six  other  prisoners. 
He  appeared  cheerful,  but  his  brother  lay  all  the 
time  sick  in  the  cart.  The  ceremonies  of  religion 
being  performed,  they  were  launched  into  another 
world,  to  answer  for  the  numerous  crimes  of  their 
guilty  lives. 

The  bodies  of  the  Captain  and  his  brother  were 
put  into  separate  coffins,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  dis 
consolate   father ;    at   the   sight    he  was   so    over- 
whelmed, that  he  sunk  upon  the  dead  bodies  and 
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expired.     Thus  the  father  and  the  two  sons  were 
buried  in  one  ^rave. 


JOHN  HALL, 


Housebreaker,  executed  at   Tyburn,  on  the  I7t/i  uj 
December,  I/O/* 

From  the  hamole  avocation  of  a  chimney-sweeper 
this  fellow  became  a  notorions  and  daring  thief. 

He  was  remarkably  disting-iiished  in  his  time,  on 
account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  robberies  in 
which  he  was  concerned  ;  and  few  thieves  have  been 
more  the  subject  of  public  conversation. 

Hall's  parents  were  very  poor  people,  living-  in 
Bishop's-head-coiu't,  Gray's-Inn-lane,  who  put  him 
out  to  a  chimney-sweeper ;  but  he  had  not  been 
lung-  in  this  employment,  before  he  quitted  it,  and 
commenced  pick-pocket;  and  was  accounted  very 
dexterous  in  that  profession  ;  but  notwithstanding" 
this  dexterity,  he  was  frequently  detected,  and 
treated  in  the  usual  manner,  by  duckings  in  the 
horse-pond :  he  was  likewise  often  sent  to  Bride- 
well, as  a  pimishment  for  these  offences. 

Notwithstanding'  frequent  punishments  of  this 
nature,  he  connnenced  shop-lifter,  and,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1628,  he  was  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  of  stealing-  a  pair  of  shoes ;  for  which 
he  was  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  obtained  his  liberty,  than  he  commenced 
house-breaker ;  and  bein^  convicted  of  breaking 
open  the  house  of  Jonathan  Bretail,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hang-ed  in  the  year  1700,  but  was  af 
terwards  pardoned,  on  condition  of  transporting 
himself,  within  six  months,  to  some  of  the  American 
plantations. 

In  consequence  hereof  he  entered  on  board  a  ship, 
from  which,  however,  he  soon  deserted,  and  eng-aged 
witli  his  old  accomplices  ;   and  they  now  took  up 
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the  trade  of  robbing  country  wag-gons,  and  stealing 
porlmtinteaiis  from  behind  coaches.  For  an  offence 
of  this  latter  kind,  Hall  was  tried  and  convicted  in 
1702,  and  being  first  burnt  on  the  cheek,  was 
committed  close  prisoner  to  Bridewell  for  two  years. 

Hall  had  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty,  than  he 
joined  with  Stephen  Bunce,  Dick  Low,  and  others 
of  his  dissolute  companions,  in  breaking  open  the 
house  of  a  baker,  at  Hackney ;  which  burglary  was 
attended  with  the  following  circumstances : 

Having  broke  into  the  house  soon  after  midnight, 
and  the  journeyman  and  apprentice  being  at  work, 
the  robbers  tied  them  neck  and  heels,  and  threw 
them  into  the  kneading-trough,  and  one  of  the 
villains  stood  over  them  with  a  drawn  sword,  while 
the  others  went  up  stairs  to  rob  the  house  ;  but  the 
baker  being  unwilling  to  tell  them  were  the  money 
was.  Hall  seized  a  young  child,  a  granddaughter  01 
the  old  people,  and  swore  he  would  thrust  her  into 
the  oven,  if  they  did  not  make  the  discovery.  Ter- 
rified at  this  circumstance,  the  old  man  told  him 
where  they  might  find  his  money,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  robbed  him  of  about  seventy  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  this  singular  robbery  was  the 
subject  of  much  conversation,  yet  the  perpetrators 
of  it  were  not  taken  into  custody.  Soon  afterwards 
the  house  of  Francis  Saunders,  a  chairman,  near 
St.  James's,  was  broken  open  ;  and  Saunders  being 
informed  that  this  robbery  was  committed  by  Hall 
and  his  companions,  he  observed  these  very  men,  as 
he  was  attending  at  St.  James's  gate,  about  three 
in  the  morning  ;  and  informing  the  watchman,  they 
pursued  them  ;  on  which  Hall  and  one  of  his  ac- 
complices fired  at  a  watchman,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  Hall  escaped ;  his  companions  were 
apprehended  and  tried,  but  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence. 

Hall  was  in  custody  in  1705,  for  breaking  open 
the  house  of  Richard  Bartholomew ;  but  he  had 
^een  so  frequently  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  was 
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afraid  of  being*  tried  by  his  name,  and  therefore 
changed  it  to  that  of  Price ;  but  the  evidence  not 
being-  sufficient  to  convict  him,  he  was  again  acquit- 
ted.  Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
his  former  practices,  and  in  October,  1706,  was  in- 
dicted for  steaMng-  a  handkerchief,  in  company  with 
Arthur  Chatnbers,  but  once  more  discharged  in  de- 
fect of  evidence. 

Repeated  as  these  excesses  were,  they  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Hall,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  into  custody,  for  a  fact  which  he  had 
reason  to  think  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  wicked 
career,  wherefore  he  became  an  evidence  against 
Chambers,  Bell,  and  Fitch,  three  of  his  accomplices, 
and  thus  once  more  preserved  his  life. 

After  this  he  was  concerned  in  breaking  open  the 
house  of  Captain  Guyon,  near  Stepney,  in  company 
with  Richard  Low  and  Stephen  Bunce,  and  stealing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plate  and  other  effects. 

Of  this  offence  the  parties  were  found  guilty,  and 
were  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  17  th  of  December, 
1707. 


JOHN  MORGRIDGE, 


Murderer,  executed  at  Tybu7'n,  on  the  2%th  of  April, 

1708. 

We  now  present  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  effects  of 
intoxication.  This  imfortunate  man,  who,  through 
the  indulgence  in  this  vice,  met  an  untimely  fate, 
was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  whose  ancestors  had 
served  the  crown  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.  He  had  been  kettle-drummer  to  the  first 
troop  of  horse-guardsfor  a  considerable  time,  and 
would  have  been  promoted,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  following  unfortunate  quarrel.  A  Mr.  Cope 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
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invited  several  officers  to  dihe  with  liiiii  at  the  Doi 
piiin  tavern,  in  Tower-street  ;  and  one  of  the  par- 
lies invited  Morg-ridge  likewise  to  go,  assuring  him 
that  he  v/ould  be  made  welcome  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cope.  When  dinner  was  over.  Cope  paid  the  rec- 
koning-, and  then  each  man  depositing  half-a-crown, 
Morgridge  and  others  adjourned  to  the  guard-room, 
to  which  place  more  liqnor  was  sent.  They  had  not 
been  long  there  before  a  woman  of  the  town  came 
in  a  coach,  and  asked  for  Captain  Cope.  Being  in- 
troduced to  the  guard-room,  she  remained  a  short 
time,  and  then  said,  "  Who  will  pay  for  my  coach  ?'* 
Morgridge  said,  "  I  will ;"  having  done  so,  he  ad- 
vanced to  salute  her  ;  but  she  pushed  him  from  her 
in  a  disdainful  manner,  and  spoke  to  him  in  very 
abusive  terms  which  induced  him  to  treat  her  with 
the  same  kind  of  language.  Morgridge's  rudenoss 
was  resented  by  Cope,  who  took  the  woman's  parr., 
and  a  violent  quarrel  ensued  between  Cope  and 
Morgridge,  both  of  whom  were  intoxicated.  This 
contest  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  threw 
the  bottles  at  each  other  ;  till  at  length,  Morgridge, 
inflamed  with  passion,  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed 
Cope,  who  instantly  expired.  Morgridge  being 
taken  into  custody,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
July  5,  1^06;  but  a  doubt  arising  in  the  breast  of 
the  jury,  whether  he  was  guilty  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, they  brought  in  a  special  verdict,  and 
the  affair  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  twelve 
judges.  The  judges  having  consequently  met  at 
Serjeant's-inn,  the  case  was  argued  before  them  by 
counsel ;  when  they  gave  an  unanimous  opinion 
that  he  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  because  he  did 
not  kill  Cope  with  the  weapons  he  was  originally 
using,  but  arose  from  his  seat  and  drew  his  sword, 
tvhich  was  deemed  to  imply  a  malicious  intiention. 
Morgridge,  in  tlie  interim,  made  his  escape  from 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  and  vent  into  Flanders, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years :  but  being  un- 
easy to- le  visit  his   native  country,  he  inpmdently 
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came  back  to  England,  and  being  apprehended,  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  and  suffered  along  with 
William  Gregg,  at  Tyburn,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1708.  When  convicted  he  was  truly  sensible  of  the 
crime  of  M^hich  he  had  been  guilty,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  submitted  to  his 
fate  with  becoming  resignation. 


WILLIAM  GREGG, 

Iraitor,  Executed  at   Tyburn,    on  the  28th  of 
April,   1708. 

High  Treason  is  by  the  law  accounted  the  highest 
civil  crime  which  can  be  committed  by  any  member 
of  the  community.  After  various  alterations  and 
amendments  made  and  repealed  in  subsequent  reigns, 
the  definition  of  this  offence  was  settled  as  it  originally 
stood,  by  the  act  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  stat. 
5,  cap.  2,  and  may  be  divided  into  seven  different 
heads  : 

1.  Compassing,    or    imagining,  the  death  of  the 
king,  queen,  or  heir  apparent. 

2.  Levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm. 

3.  Adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  and  giving 
them  aid,  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere.* 

*  It  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the  legislature  to  explain  and 
enlarge  these  clauses  of  the  act  25  Edward  III.  as  not  extending, 
with  sufficient  explicitness,  to  modern  treasonable  attempts.  It  is 
therefore  provided  by  the  act  36  George  III.  cap  7,  *' That  if  any 
person  (during  the  life  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  until  the  end 
of  the  session  of  Parliament  next  after  a  demise  of  the  crown)  shall 
within  the  realm,  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
or  intend,  death  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm,  tending  to  deaih 
or  destruction,  maim  or  wounding,  iBiprisounient  or  restraint,  of  the 
person  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  sncccsiors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose 
hir.i  or  them,  from  bi-<  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name,  or  to  levy 
war  against  the  king  within  this  realm,  iu  order  by   force  to  cotnpei 
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i.  Slaying  the  king's  chancellor  or  judge  in  Jie 
execution  of  their  offices. 

5.  Violating  the  queen,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  king,  or  the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent,  or  eldest 
son. 

6.  Counterfeiting  the  king  s  great  seal,  or  privy 
seal. 

7.  Counterfeiting  tlie  king's  money,  or  bringing 
/alse  money  into  the  kingdom. 

This  detail  shews  how  much  the  dignity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  king's  person  is  confounded  with  that  of 
his  officers,  and  even  with  his  effigies  impressed  on 
his  coin.  To  assassinate  the  servant,  or  to  counter- 
feit the  type,  is  held  as  criminal  as  to  destroy  the 
sovereign. 

This  indiscriminate  blending  of  crimes,  so  diffe- 
rent and  disproportionate  in  their  nature,  under  one 
common  head,  is  certainly  liable  to  great  objections, 
seeing  that  the  judgment  in  this  offence  is  so  ex- 
tremely severe  and  terrible,  viz.  "  That  the  offender 
be  drawn  to  the  gallows  on  the  ground  or  pave- 
ment ;  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then 
cut  down  alive ;  that  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and 
burnt,  while  yet  alive ;  that  his  head  be  cut  off; 
that  his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts  ;  and  that 
his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal. 

William  Gregg  was  born  at  Montrose,  in  Scotland, 
and  having  received  the  common  instructions  in  the 
grammar-school  of  that  town,  fmished  his  educa- 
tion in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  intend- 
ed by  his  friends  for  the  study  of  divinity  ;  but  his 
inclination  leading  him  to  seek  for  advancement  in 
the  state,  he  came  to  London^  and  soon  afterwards 

lii.n  to  change  his  measures,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  con- 
straint upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe,  both  houses,  or  either 
liouse,  of  Parliament :  or  to  incite  any  foreigner  to  invade  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown  :  and  such  compassings,  &c.  stiall  express,  utter, 
or  declare,  by  pablishiag  and  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  other 
Dvert  act  or  deed,''— the  offender  shall  be  deemed  a  traitor,  am! 
punished  accordingly. 

Vol.  I  N 
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went  abroad  as  secretary  to  the  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Sweden. 

Gregg-,  during  his  residence  abroad,  debauched  a 
Swedish  lady,  and  was  guilty  of  some  other  irregu- 
larities ;  in  consequence  of  wliich  the  ambassadoi 
dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and  he  was  glad  to 
embark  for  London  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London,  he  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Ilnrley,  to  write  dispatches  ;  and 
letters  of  great  importance  were  left  unsealed,  and 
perused  by  Gregg.  As  the  account  of  this  male- 
factor, which  was  given  by  the  ordinary  of  New- 
gate, is  very  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  we  shall 
give  the  following  extracts  respecting  him,  from  Bi- 
shop Burnett's  history : 

"  At  this  time  two  discoveries  were  made  very  un- 
"  lucky  for  Mr.  Harley  :  Tallard  wrote  often  to 
"  Chamillard,  but  he  sent  the  letters  open  to  the 
"  secretary's  office,  to  be  perused  and  sealed  up, 
"  and  so  be  conveyed  by  the  way  of  Holland.  These 
*''  were  opened  upon  some  suspicion  in  Holland,  and 
*'  it  appeared,  that  one  in  the  secretary's  office  put 
"  letters  in  them,  in  which,  as  he  offered  his  service 
"  to  the  courts  of  France  and  St.  Germain's,  so  he 
"  gave  an  account  of  all  transactions  here.  In  one 
"  of  these  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  the 
"  queen  was  to  write  in  her  own  hand  to  the  empe- 
"  ror  ;  and  he  marked  what  parts  were  drawn  by 
•'  the  secretary,  and  what  additions  were  made  to 
"  it  by  the  lord  treasurer.  This  was  the  letter  by 
"  which  the  queen  pressed  the  sending  prince  Eu- 
"  gene  into  Spain  ;  and  this,  if  not  intercepted, 
"  would  have  been  at  Versailles  many  days  before  it 
•*  could  reach  Vienna. 

"  He  who  sent  this  wrote,  that  by  this  they  might 
"  see  what  service  he  could  do  them,  if  well  encou 
"  raged.  All  this  was  sent  over  to  the  duke  of 
"  Marlborough  ;  and  upon  search  it  was  found  to 
"  have  been  written  by  one  Gregg,  a  clerk,  whom 
'•  Harley  had  not  only  entertained,  but  taken  into  a 
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*  particular  confidence,  without  inquiring  into  tlie 
"  former  parts  of  bis  life  ;  for  he  was  a  vicious  and 
"  a  necessitous  person,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
^  the  queen's  envoy  in  Denmark,  but  was  dismissed 
"  by  him  for  his  ill  qualities.  Ilarley  had  made 
"  use  of  him  to  g-et  him  intelligence,  and  he  came 
"  to  trust  him  with  the  perusal  and  sealing-  up  of 
"  the  letters,  which  the  French  prisoners,  here  in 
"  England,  sent  over  to  France,  and  by  that  means 
"  he  got  into  the  method  of  sending  intelligence 
*'  thither.  He,  when  seized  on,  either  upon  remorse 
"  or  hopes  of  pardon,  confessed  all,  and  signed  his 
"  confession  ;  upon  that  he  was  tried,  and,  pleading 
"  guilty,  was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  corre- 
"  sponding  with  the  queen's  enemies. 

"  At  the  same  time  Valiere  and  Bara,  whom  Ilar- 
"  ley  had  employed  as  his  spies  to  go  often  over  to 
"  Calais,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  him  intel- 
"  ligence,  were  informed  against,  as  spies  employed 
"  by  France  to  get  intelligence  from  England,  whc 
"  carried  over  many  letters  to  Calais  and  Boulogne, 
"  and,  as  was  believed,  gave  such  information  of 
"  our  trade  and  convoys,  that  by  their  means  we 
'*  had  made  our  great  losses  at  sea.  They  were  often 
"  complained  of  upon  suspicion,  but  they  were  al- 
"  ways  protected  by  Ilarley  ;  yet  the  presumptions 
"  against  them  were  so  violent,  that  they  were  at 
"  last  seized  on,  and  brought  up  prisoners." 

The  whigs  took  such  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, that  Mr.  Harley  was  obliged  to  resign,  and 
ttis  enemies  were  inclined  to  carry  matters  still  far- 
ther, and  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
evidence  enough  to  aifect  his  life.  With  this  view, 
the  house  of  Lords  ordered  a  committee  to  examine 
Gregg,  and  the  other  prisoners,  who  were  very  as- 
siduous in  the  discharge  of  their  commission,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  account  written  by  the 
same  author : 

"  The  lords  who  were  appointed  to  examine  Gregg, 
"  could  not  find  out  much  by  him  :  he  had  but  newly 
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"  beg-nn  his  designs  of  betraying-  secrets,  and  he 
"  had  no  associates  with  him  in  it.  He  told  them, 
^^  that  all  the  papers  of  state  lay  so  carelessly  about 
"  the  office,  that  every  one  belonging-  to  it,  even  the 
"^  door-keepers  miglit  have  read  them  all.  Harley"s 
"  custom  was  to  come  to  the  office  late  on  post- 
"  nights,  and  after  he  had  given  his  orders,  and 
"  written  his  letters,  he  usually  went  away,  and  left 
''  all  to  be  copied  out  when  he  was  gone.  By  that 
"  means  he  came  to  see  every  thing,  in  particular 
''•  the  queen's  letter  to  the  emperor.  He  said,  he 
''  knew  the  design  on  Toulon  in  May  last,  but  he 
"  did  not  discover  it ;  fo/  he  had  not  entered  on  his 
"  ill  practices  till  October.  This  was  all  he  could 
"  say. 

"  By  the  examination  of  Valiere  and  Bara,  and 
"  of  many  others  who  lived  about  Dover,  and  were 
"  employed  by  them,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  con- 
"  stant  intercourse  they  were  in  with  Calais,underHar- 
"  ley's  protection.  They  often  went  over  with  boats 
"  full  of  wool,  and  brought  back  brandy,  though  both 
"  the  import  and  export  were  severely  prohibited. 
"  They,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  boats  car- 
"  ried  over  by  them,  were  well  treated  on  the  French 
"  side  at  the  governor's  house  or  at  the  commissary's  : 
"  they  were  kept  there  till  their  letters  were  sent  to 
"  Paris,  and  till  returns  could  be  brought  back,  and 
"  were  all  the  while  upon  free  cost.  The  order  that 
"  was  constantly  given  them  w^as,  that  if  an  English 
"  or  Dutch  vessel  came  up  with  them,  they  should 
"  cast  their  letters  into  the  sea,  but  that  they  should 
"  not  do  it  when  French  ships  came  up  with  them: 
"  so  they  were  looked  on  by  all  on  that  coast  as  the 
"  spies  of  France.  They  used  to  get  what  informa- 
"  tion  they  could,  both  of  merchant-ships,  and  of 
"  the  ships  of  war  that  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  upon 
"  tiiat  they  nsually  went  over  ;  and  it  happened  that 
"  soon  after  some  of  those  ships  were  taken.  These 
"  men,  as  they  were  papists,  so  they  behaved  them- 
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"  selves  insolently,  and  boasted  much  of  their  power 
"  and  credit. 

"  Coiiiplaints  had  been  often  made  of  them,  but 
"  they  were  always  pioterled  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that 
"  they  ever  brought  any  Information  of  importance 
"  to  Harley  but  once,  when,  according  to  what  they 
"  swore,  they  told  him  that  Fourbin  was  gone  from 
"  Dunkirk,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Russian  fleet ; 
"  which  proved  to  be  true  ;  he  both  went  to  watch 
"  for  them,  and  he  took  a  great  part  of  the  fleet. 
"  Yet  though  this  was  the  single  piece  of  intelli- 
"  gence  that  they  ever  brought,  Harley  took  so 
"  little  notice  of  it,  that  he  gave  no  advertisement  to 
"  the  admiralty  concerning  it.  This  particular  ex- 
"  cepted,  they  only  brought  over  common  news,  and 
"  the  Paris  gazetteer.  These  examinations  lasted  for 
'*  some  weeks  when  they  were  ended,  a  full  report  was 
"  made  of  them  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  they  or- 
"  dered  the  whole  report,  with  all  the  examinations, 
'^  to  be  laid  before  the  queen." 

Gregg  was  convicted  on  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  third,  which  declares  it  high  treason  "  to  ad- 
"  here  to  the  king's  enemies,  or  to  give  them  aid 
"  eitheo"  within  or  without  the  realm." 

Immediately  after  his  conviction,  both  houses  of 
Parliament  petitioned  the  queen  that  he  might  be 
executed  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  hanged  at  Ty- 
burn, with  Morgridge,  on  the  28th  April,  1708. 

Gregg,  at  the  place  of  execution,  deUvered  a  pa- 
per to  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
declared  his  sincere  repentance  of  all  his  sins,  par- 
ticularly that  lately  committed  against  the  queen, 
whose  forgiveness  he  devoutly  implored. 

He  likewise  expressed  his  wish  to  make  all  possi- 
ble reparation  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  ;  begged 
pardon  in  a  particular  manner  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Harley,  and  testified  the  perfect  innocence  of  that 
gentleman,  declaring  that  he  vv^as  no  way  privy,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  his  writing  to  France.  He 
professed  that  he  died  an  unworthy  member  ot  the 
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Protestant  church,  and  that  the  want  of  money  to 
supply  his  extravagances  hud  tempted  him  to  com- 
mit the  fatal  erhuewhteh  •-cost  him  his  life. 


DEBORAH  CHURCHILL, 

Executed  at  Tyharn,  Dec  17?  for  Murder. 

In  this  case  we  shall  disclose  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate tricks  ever  played  by  woman,  to  defraud 
her  creditors  ;  and  a  more  effectual  method  cannot 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  that 
during  the  perusal  of  the  fate  of  Deborah  Churchill, 
we  know  that  Fleet  marriages  have  long  been  de- 
clared illegal ;  and  therefore  the  artifice  cannot  now 
be  so  easily  accomplished.  Formerly,  within  the 
liberties  of  the  Fleet,  the  clergy  could  perform  the 
marriage  rites,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  at  Gretna 
Green,  where,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  British  empire, 
an  ignorant  blacksmith,  or  a  fellow  equally  mean 
and  unfit,  assumes  this  sacred  duty  of  the  church. 

Though  this  woman's  sins  were  great,  (yet  we 
must  admit  some  hardship  in  her  suffering  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law  for  the  crime,  of  which  she  was 
found  guilty,)  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  great  as  in  the  immediate  per- 
petrator of  a  murder.  Here  we  deem  it  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  any  person  present  while  murder  is  com- 
mitting, and  though  he  may  take  no  part  in  the 
connuission  of  the  crime,  yet  unless  he  does  hi^  ut- 
most to  prevent,  he  is  considered  guilty,  equai  with 
him  who  might  have  given  the  fatal  blow. 

Deborah  Churchill  was  born  about  the  year  1678, 
in  a  village  near  Norwich.  She  had  several  children 
by  her  husband,  Mr.  Churchill ;  but  her  temper  not 
ocing  calculated  to  afford  him  domestic  happiness, 
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he  repined  at  his  situation,  and  destroyed  himself 
oy  intoxication. 

Deborah,  after  this  event,  came  to  London ;  a?nd 
being-  much  too  idle  and  too  proud  to  think  of  earn- 
ing- a  subsistence  by  her  industry,  she  ran  consider- 
ably in  debt ;  and,  in  order  to  extricate  herself  from 
her  incuml)rances,  had  recourse  to  a  method  which 
was  formerly  as  common  as  it  is  unjust.  Going  to  a 
public-house  in  Holbcrn,  she  saw  a  soldier,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  marry  her.  The  man  imme- 
diately answered  in  the  affirmative,  on  which  they 
went  in  a  coach  to  the  Fleet,  where  the  nuptial  knot 
was  instantly  tied. 

Mrs.  Churchill,  whose  maiden-name  is  unknown^ 
having  obtained  a  certificate  of  her  marriage,  enticed, 
her  husband  to  drink  till  he  was  quite  inebriated, 
and  then  gave  hnii  the  slip,  happy  in  this  contrivance 
to  screen  herself  from  an  arrest. 

A  little  after  this,  she  cohabited  with  a  young  fel- 
low named  Hunt,  with  whom  she  lived  more  thav 
six  years.  Hunt  appears  to  have  been  a  youth  of  a 
rakish  disposition.  He  behaved  very  ill  to  this  isfi- 
happy  woman,  who,  however,  loved  him  to  distrac- 
tion ;  and,  at  length,  forfeited  her  life  in  conse- 
quence of  the  regard  she  had  for  him. 

One  night  as  Mr.  Hunt  and  one  of  his  associates 
were  returning  from  the  Theatre,  in  company  with 
Mrs,  Churchill,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  men, 
who  immediately  drew  their  swords  ;*  while  M.rs. 
Churchill,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Hunt,  interposed, 
and  kept  his  antagonist  at  a  distance;  in  consequence 
of  which,  being  off  his  guard,  he  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  died  almost  immediately. 

No  sooner  was  the  murder  committed,  than  Himt 
effected  his  escape,  and,  eluding  his  pursuei's,  arrived 
safely  in  Holland  ;  but  Mrs.  Churchill  was  appre- 


«  In  those  days  every  well  dressed  man  wore  his   sword. 

fashion  productive  of  inlinite  midcluef. 
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hended  on  the  spot,  and  bein^  taken  before  a  mag-is- 
trate,  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

November,  1708,  at  the  sessions  held  at  the  Ola 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Churchill  was  indicted  as  an  accom- 
plice on  the  act  of  the  first  year  of  king-  James  the 
First,  called  the  statute  of  stabbing-,  by  which  it  is 
enacted,  that  *'  If  any  one  stabs  another,  who  hath 
not  at  that  time  a  weapon  drawn,  or  hath  not  first 
struck  the  party  who  stabs,  is  deemed  guilty  of 
murder,  if  the  person  stabbed  dies  within  six  months 
afterwards." 

Mrs.  Churchill,  being  convicted,  pleaded  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  in  bar  to  her  execution ;  and  a  jury 
of  matrons  being  impannelled,  declared  that  they 
were  ignorant  whether  she  was  with  child  or  not. 
Hereupon  the  court,  willing  to  allow  all  reasonable 
time  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  respited  judgment  for 
six  months ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  received 
sentence  of  death,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of 
her  being  pregnant. 

This  woman's  behaviour  was  extremely  penitent ; 
but  she  denied  her  guilt  to  the  last  moment  of  her 
life,  having  no  conception  that  she  had  committed 
nmrder,  because  she  did  not  herself  stab  the  de 
ceased.     She  suffered  at  Tyburn,  17th  of  Dec.  1708 


CHRISTOPHER  SLAUGHTERFORD, 

Executed  at  Guildford,  J'uli/^,  I'JO^^for  the  Murder 
of  Jane  Young. 

This  is  a  very  singular  case,  and  will  excite  different 
opinions  respecting  this  unhappy  man's  commission 
of  the  deed  for  wliich  he  was  executed. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  miller  at  Westbury-Green» 
in  Surrey,  who  apprenticed  him  at  Godalming.  Whei 
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his  time  was  expired,  he  lived  in  several  situations, 
and  afterwards  took  a  malt-house  at  Shalford,  when 
his  aunt  became  his  housekeeper,  and  he  acquired 
a  moderate  sum  of  money  by  his  industry. 

He  now  paid  his  addresses  to  Jane  Young-,  and  i! 
was  generally  supposed  he  intended  to  marry  her. 
The  last  time  he  was  seen  in  her  company  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October,  1703  ;  from 
which  day  she  was  not  heard  of  for  a  considerable 
time,  on  which  suspicions  arose  that  Slaughterford 
had  murdered  her. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  the  body  of  the  unl 
fortunate  girl  v/as  found  in  a  pond,  with  severa- 
marks  of  violence  on  it ;  and  the  public  suspicion 
being  still  fixed  on  Slaughterford,  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  directed  that  he  shoidd  be  discharged ;  but  as 
he  was  still  accused  by  his  neighbours,  he  went  to  a 
third  magistrate,  who,  agreeable  to  his  own  solici- 
tations, committed  him  to  the  Marshalsea  Prison  ; 
and  he  was  tried  at  the  next  assizes  at  Kingston, 
and  acquitted. 

The  majority  of  his  neighbours,  however,  still  in- 
sisted that  he  was  guilty,  and  prevailed  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  to  bring  an  appeal  for  a  new 
trial ;  towards  the  expense  of  which  many  persons 
subscribed,  as  the  father  of  Jane  Young  was  in  indi* 
gtnt  circumstances. 

During  the  next  term,  he  was  tried  by  a  Surrey 
jury,  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  lord 
chief  justice  Holt,  the  appeal  being  lodged  in  the 
name  of  Henry  Young,  brother  and  heir  to  the  de 
ceased. 

The  evidence  given  on  this  second  trial  was  the 
same  in  substance  as  on  the  first ;  yet  so  different  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  two  juries,  that  Slaughterford 
was  now  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of 
death.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  heads  of 
some  of  tlie  depositions,  that  the  reader  may  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict. 

Vol.  L  O 
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Elizabeth  Chapman,  the  mistress  of  Jane  Young 
deposed,  that  when  the  young-  woman  left  her  ser- 
vice, she  said  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  the 
prisoner,  that  she  had  purchased  new  clothes  on 
the  occasion,  and  declared  she  was  to  meet  him  on 
the  Sunday  following-.  That  the  deponent  some- 
time afterwards  inquired  after  Jane  Young-,  and, 
asking-  if  she  was  married,  was  informed  that  she 
had  been  seen  in  the  company  of  Slaughterford,  but 
no  one  could  tell  what  was  become  of  her  since, 
and  tliat  he  himself  pretended  he  knew  nothing-  of 
her,  but  thought  she  had  been  at  home  with  Mrs. 
Chapman ;  which  had  induced  this  witness  to  be- 
lieve that  some  mischief  had  befallen  her. 

Other  witnesses  proved  that  Jane  Young  was  in 
company  with  the  prisoner  on  the  night  that  the 
murder  was  committed ;  and  one  man  swore  that, 
at  three  in  the  morning,  he  met  a  man  and  woman 
on  a  common,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  the  body  was  found ;  that  the  man 
wore  light-coloured  clothes,  as  it  was  proved  the 
prisoner  had  done  the  preceding  day ;  and  that  soon 
after  he  passed  them  he  heard  a  shrieking,  like  the 
voice  of  a  woman. 

It  was  sworn  by  a  woman,  that,  after  the  deceased 
was  missing,  she  asked  Slaughterford  what  was  be- 
come of  his  lady :  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  have  put 
her  off;  do  you  know  of  any  girl  that  has  any 
money  ?  I  have  got  the  way  of  putting  them  off  now." 

It  was  deposed  by  another  woman,  that,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  murder,  she  said  to  Mr.  Slaugh- 
terford, "  What  if  Jane  Young  should  lay  such  a 
child  to  you  as  mine  is  here  ?"  at  which  he  sighed, 
and  said,  "  It  is  now  impossible  ;"  and  cried  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

In  contradiction  to  this,  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Slaugh- 
terford and  a  young  lad  who  lived  in  the  house  de- 
posed that  the  prisoner  lay  at  home  on  the  night 
that  tlie  nmrder  was  committed. 

Shiughterfbed,  from  the  time  of  coiwiction  to  the 
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rery  hour  of  his  death,  solemnly  declared  his  inno- 
cence ;  and,  though  visited  by  several  divines,  who 
urged  him,  by  all  possible  arguments,  to  confess 
the  fact,  yet  he  still  persisted  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
He  was  respited  from  the  Wednesday  till  Saturday, 
in  which  interim  he  desired  to  see  Mr.  Woodroof,  a 
minister  of  Guildford :  from  which  it  was  thought 
he  wouM  make  a  confession  ;  but  what  he  said  to 
him  tended  only  to  confirm  his  former  declarations. 
As  soon  as  the  executioner  had  tied  him  up,  he 
threw  himself  off,  having  previously  delivered  to 
the  sheriff  a  paper,  containing  the  following  solemn 
declaration : 

Guildford,  July  9,  1709. 

"  Being  brought  here  to  die,  according  to  the 
sentence  passed  upon  me  at  the  Queen's-Bench  bar, 
for  a  crime  of  which  I  am  wholly  innocent,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  let  the  world  know,  that  they 
may  not  reflect  on  my  friends  and  relations,  whom 
I  have  left  behind  me  much  troubled  for  my  fatal 
end,  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  death  of  Jane 
Young,  nor  how  she  came  by  her  death,  directly  or 
indirectly,  though  some  have  been  pleased  to  cast 
reflections  on  my  aunt.  Ho  wever,  I  freely  forgive  all 
my  enemies,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  them  a  due  sense 
of  their  errors,  and  in  his  due  time  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  every  one 
to  forbear  reflecting  on  my  dear  mother,  or  any  ©f 
relations,  for  my  unjust  and  unhappy  fall,  since 
what  I  have  here  set  down  is  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  as  I  expect  salvation  at  the  hands  of  Al- 
mighty God ;  but  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  should 
be  the  cause  of  persuading  her  to  leave  hei'  dame, 
which  is  all  that  troubles  me.  As  witness  my  hand 
this  9th  day  of  July." 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  case  of 
Slaughterford  is  very  extraordinary.  We  see  that 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  justices  when  he  might 
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"have  ran  away ;  and  common  sense  tells  us  that  a 
murderer  would  endeavour  to  make  his  escape ;  and 
we  find  him  a  second  time  surrendering-  himself,  as 
if  anxious  to  wipe  away  the  stain  on  his  characteri 
We  find  him  tiied  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  and 
acquitted ;  then  again  tried,  on  an  appeal,  by  ano- 
ther jury  of  his  neig-hbours,  found  guilty,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  Here  it  should  be  observed, 
that  after  conviction  on  an  appeal,  which  rarely 
happens,  the  king  has  no  power  to  pardo?i ;  proba- 
bly, had  Slaughterford  been  found  guilty  by  the  first 
jury,  as  his  case  was  dubious,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived royal  mercy.  Some  of  the  depositions 
against  him  seem  very  striking  ;  yet  the  testimony 
in  his  favour  is  equally  clear.  There  appears  no- 
thing in  the  former  part  of  his  life  to  impeach  his 
character ;  there  is  no  proof  of  any  animosity  be- 
tween him  and  the  party  murdered  ;  and  there  is  an 
apparent  contradiction  in  part  of  the  evidence 
against  him.  He  is  represented  by  one  female  wit- 
ness as  sneering  at  and  highly  gratified  with  the 
murder ;  while  another  proves  him  extremely  aflfect- 
ed  and  shedding  tears  on  the  loss  of  Jane  Young. 
The  charitable  reader  must,  therefore,  be  inclined 
to  think  this  man  was  innocent,  and  that  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  prejudices,  laudable,  perhaps,  of 
his  incensed  neighbours.  He  was  visited,  while 
under  sentence  of  death,  by  a  number  of  divines ; 
yet  he  dies  with  the  most  sacred  averment  of  bis 
innocence. 


GRACE  TRIPP, 


Executed  at  Tyburn^  March  27,  17 10,  for  Murder, 

In  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  murder,  we  are 
greatly  shocked  to  find  base  perfidy  added  to  great 
cruelty  in  the  breast  of  a  female.     In  order  to  sup- 
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port  the  extravagance  of  a  villain,  with  whom  tni8 
wretched  woman  had  secret  amours,  she  betrayed 
her  trust,  and  in  hopes  of  concealing  the  crime, 
murdered  her  fellow  servant. 

Grace  Tripp  was  a  native  of  Barton  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and,  after  living  as  a  servant  at  a  gentleman's 
house  in  the  country,  she  came  to  London,  was 
sometime  in  a  reputable  family,  and  then  procured 
a  place  in  the  house  of  Lord  Torrington. 

During  her  stay  in  this  last  service,  she  becamo 
connected  with  a  man  named  Peters,  who  persuaded 
her  to  be  concerned  in  robbing  her  master's  house, 
promising  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  the  fact  should 
be  perpetrated.  Hereupon  it  was  concerted  between 
them,  that  she  should  let  Peters  into  the  house  in 
the  night,  and  that  they  should  join  in  stealing  and 
carrying  off  the  plate. 

.  Peters  was  accordingly  admitted  at  the  appointed 
time,  when  all  the  family,  except  the  housekeeper, 
were  out  of  town  ;  but  this  housekeeper,  hearing 
a  noise,  came  into  the  room  just  as  they  had  packed 
up  the  plate ;  on  which  Peters  seized  her,  and  cut 
her  throat,  while  Tripp  held  the  candle.  This  be- 
ing done,  they  searched  the  pockets  of  the  deceased, 
in  which  they  found  about  thirty  guineas ;  with 
which,  and  the  plate,  they  hastily  decamped,  leav- 
ing the  street  door  open. 

This  shocking  murder  and  robbery  became  the 
general  subject  of  conversation,  and  no  steps  were 
left  unattempted  in  order  to  apprehend  the  offen- 
ders, who  were  taken  in  a  few  days,  when  Peters 
Having  been  admitted  an  evidence  for  the  crown, 
Grace  Tripp  was  convicted  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years. 


DANIEL  DEMAREE. 

Executed  June  15,   17 10?  f^^  Treason, 

Was  waterman  to  Queen  Ann,  whose  whig-  ministry 
having  been  turned  out  of,  or,4n  the  modern  phrase, 
having-  resigned  their  places,  the  tory  ministry  sue  - 
ceeded  them,  and  encouraged  a  young  divine,  named 
Henry  Sacheverell,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
public,  by  preaching  against  tlie  settlement  made  at 
the  revolution,  and  inculcating  all  those  doctrines 
which  were  then  held  as  the  favourite  tenets  of  what 
was  called  the  high  church  party.  Sacheverell  was 
man  of  abilities,  and  eminently  possessed  of  those 
kind  of  talents  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  such 
sentiments  as  the  preacher  wished  to  impress  his 
auditors  with.  The  doctor's  discourses  accordingly 
tended  to  instigate  the  people  against  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  to  insinuate  the  right  of  the  preten- 
der to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  This  caused  such 
R  general  commotion,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
Dring  him  to  a  trial  in  some  way  ;  and,  contrary  to 
all  former  practice  respecting  a  man  of  his  rank,  he 
was  tried  before  the  House  of  Peers,  and  was  si- 
lenced for  three  years,  upon  conviction.  But  so  ex- 
cited were  the  passions  of  the  populace  in  conse- 
quence of  his  insinuations,  that  they  almost  adored 
him  as  a  prophet :  and  some  of  them  were  led  to 
commit  outrages,  which  gave  rise  to  several  trials, 
particularly  that  of  Daniel  Demaree,  who,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1710,  was  indicted  for  being  con- 
cerned with  a  multitude  of  men,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred,  armed  with  swords  and  clubs  to  levy 
war  against  the  queen.  A  gentleman  deposed,  that 
going  through  the  Temple,  he  saw  some  thousands 
of  people,  who  had  attended  Dr.  Sacheverell  from 
Westminster-hall ;  that  some  of  them  said  they 
would  Dull  down  Dr.  Burgess's  meeting-house  that 
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night ;  others  diifered  as  to  the  time  of  doing-  it ; 
but  all  agreed  on  the  act,  and  the  meeting-house 
was  demolished  on  the  following  night.  Here  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Brad- 
bury were  two  dissenting  .ministers,  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  preaching  in  opposition 
to  Sacheverell's  doctrine.  Captain  Orril  swore,  that 
on  the  1st  of  March,  hearing  that  the  mob  had 
pulled  down  Dr.  Burgess's  meeting-house,  he  re- 
solved to  go  among  them  to  do  what  service  he 
could  to  Government  by  making  discoveries.  This 
witness,  going  to  Mr.  Bradbury's  meeting,  found 
the  people  plundering  it,  who  obliged  him  to  take 
off  his  hat.  After  this  he  went  to  Lincoln's-inn 
Fields,  where  he  saw  a  bonfire  made  of  some  of  the 
materials  of  Dr.  Burgess's  meeting-house,  and  saw 
the  prisoner,  who  twirled  his  hat,  and  said, — ■ 
"  D — n  it,  I  will  lead  you  on — we  will  have  all  the 
meeting-houses  down — high  church  and  Sacheverell, 
huzza !"  It  was  proved  by  another  evidence,  that 
the  prisoner  having  headed  part  of  the  mob,  some 
of  them  proposed  to  go  to  the  meeting-house  in 
Wild-street ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  others,  who 
recommended  going  to  Drury-lane,  saying,  "  That 
meeting-house  was  worth  ten  of  that  in  Wild-street." 
Joseph  Collier  swore,  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  carry 
a  brass  sconce  from  Dr.  Burgess's  meeting-house, 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields, 
huzzaing,  and  crying,  "  High  Church  and  Sacheve- 
rell." There  was  another  evidence  to  prove  the 
concern  that  the  prisoner  had  in  these  illegal  acts  ; 
and  several  persons  appeared  in  his  behalf;  but,  as 
in  their  testimony  they  contradicted  each  other,  the 
jury  could  not  credit  their  evidence,  but  brought  in 
a  special  verdict. — Another  of  the  rioters  (George 
Purchase,  who  was  also  waterman  to  the  Queen,) 
H^as  indicted  for  the  same  offence ;  the  witnesses 
were  chiefly  the  same,  and  their  evidence  almost 
similar  :  —  Captain  Orril  swore,  that  this  prisoner 
ran  resolutely  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  made 
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a  full  pass  at  the  officer  who  commanded  the  g-aards  ; 
and,  if  one  of  the  guards  had  not  made  a  spring 
and  beat  down  the  sword,  he  wouM  have  run  the 
officer  through  the  left  flank ;  that  the  prisoner, 
however,  retired  a  little  lower,  and  the  guards  had 
by  this  time  dispersed  the  mob,  having  knocked 
down  forty  or  fifty  of  them  in  the  action.  This  pri- 
soner also  produced  some  witnesses ;  but,  as  what 
they  said  did  not  contradict  the  testimony  of  the 
evidence  against  him,  their  depositions  had  no  weight. 
The  jury  were  satisfied  with  the  proofs  ;  but,  having 
a  doubt  respecting  the  points  of  law,  they  brought 
in  a  special  verdict.  The  verdicts  respecting  De- 
maree  and  Purchase  being  left  special,  their  cases 
were  argued  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in 
Westminster-hall,  the  following  term,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  the  other  Judges, 
when,  though  every  artifice  in  the  law  was  made  use 
of  in  their  behalf,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  guilty ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  received  sentence  of 
death. 


RICHARD  THORNHILL,  ESQ. 

Convicted  of  Manslaughter,  in  killing  Sir  Cholmon- 
deley  Deertng,  in  a  Duel 

The  abhorred  and  sanguinary  practice  of  duelling 
offers  to  the  understanding,  in  the  influence  it  is 
found  to  have  over  strong  and  enlightened  minds, 
a  paradox  most  bewildering  and  humiliating.  While 
reason  and  common  sense  exclaim  against  the  folly 
of  duelling — while  religion,  in  its  loudest  voice, 
condemns  its  iniquity — while  the  laws  of  a  nation 
load  it  with  penalties,  and  rank  it  as  a  foul  crime — 
while  the  popular  cry  is  loud  against  its  mischiefs, 
and  when  no  one  is  hardy  enough  to  defend  it ;  we 
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daily  hear  that  men  of  the  first  rank  in  society  make 
this  appeal  to  violence,  fearless  of  legal  prevention 
and  legal  penalties.  Husbands  and  fathers  leave 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  morning's  slmnber, 
steal  from  their  pillows,  to  obey  the  false  dictates 
of  honour,  and  too  often,  as  their  families  rise  from 
their  beds,  are  they  presented  with  the  bleeding  bo- 
dies of  their  protectors.  We  see,  too,  seconds  in 
this  scene  of  blood,  with  daring  effrontery,  retailing,  in 
the  public  prints,  the  particulars  of  the  cruel  encoun- 
ter. In  some  of  the  republican  States  of  America  these 
outrages  to  all  the  parties  are  punished  with  confisca- 
tion of  their  lands,  and  banishment,  even  on  proof  of 
sending  or  accepting  of  a  challenge  *.  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  duelling  meets  with  severer  pu- 
nishment than  that  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  England. 
The  lands  of  the  murderer,  at  least,  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  injured  country  and  the  miserable 
family  of  the  fallen.  The  English  laws  prepare  an 
adequate  punishment  for  every  offence  except  duel- 
ling for  which  the  murderer  too  often  escapes  with 
impunity. 

*  Owing  to  this  severe  but  wholesome  law,  Americans  appear 
more  eager,  than  otherwise,  to  settle  their  quarrels  by  duel.  To 
accomplish  their  inhuman  and  unlawful  purpose,  they  generally 
journey  into  another  state,  where,  as  each  enact  their  own  laws,  the 
murderers  generally  escape  punishment,  and  save  their  lands, 
which  cannot  be  confiscated  for  an  offence  committed  out  of  theii 
own  state's  jurisdiction.  Sometimes  they  travel  into  Canada,  that 
they  may  indulge  their  malice  in  violation  of  the  British  laws.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  appeared  lately  in  the  London  Newspaoers, 
copied  from  an  American  print. 

"  Messrs.  Blake  and  Dix,  residents  at  Boston,  recently  deter- 
mined to  settle  an  affair  of  honour  by  duel.  They  repaired  to  Ca- 
nada- The  distance  was  to  be  ten  paces  the  first  fire,  and  to  ap- 
proximate two  paces  till  one  or  the  other  fell.  They  both  fired  to- 
gether, and  Blake's  ball  entered  the  lungs  of  Dix.  Dix's  ball 
grazed  the  cheek  of  Blake.  Before  Dix  fell,  he  said  to  his  second, 
'  Give  me  the  other  pistol,  that  I  may  hit  him,  for  1  find  he  ha'^ 
winged  me.'  The  second,  finding  he  was  wounded,  stepped  up  lo 
(support  him,  but  he  fell,  and  immediately  expired." 

Vol   1.  V  *5 
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In  addition  to  the  horrors  which  this  practice 
unworthily  styled  "  fashionable  satisfaction,"  creates 
it  generally  takes  place  among  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing. Such  were,  previous  to  this  dreadful  quarrel. 
Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering  and  Mr.  Thornhill,  who 
had  dined  together  on  the  7th  of  April,  1711,  in 
company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  at  the  Toy, 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  a  quarrel  arose,  which 
occasioned  the  unhappy  catastrophe  that  afterwards 
happened. 

During  the  quarrel  Sir  Cholmondeley  struck  Mr. 
Thornhill,  and  a  scuffle  ensuing,  the  wainscot  oi 
the  room  broke  down,  and  Thornhill  falling,  the 
other  stamped  on  him,  and  beat  out  some  of  his 
teeth.  The  company  now  interposing,  Sir  Chol- 
mondeley, convinced  that  he  had  acted  improperly, 
declared  that  he  was  willing  to  ask  pardon  ;  but  Mr. 
Thornhill  said,  that  asking  pardon  was  not  a  proper 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  that  he  had  received ; 
adding,  "  Sir  Cholmondeley,  you  know  where  to 
find  me."  Soon  after  this  the  company  broke  up, 
and  the  prisoners  went  home  in  different  coaches, 
without  any  farther  steps  being  taken  towards  their 
reconciliation. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Sir  Cholmondeley  went  to 
a  Coffee  house  at  Kensington,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Thornhill,  who  not  being  there,  he  went  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  the  servant  shewed  him  to  the  dining- 
room  ;  to  which  he  ascended  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
in  his  hands,  and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Thornhill 
coming  to  him,  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  tea, 
which  he  declined,  but  drank  a  glass  of  small  beer. 

After  this  the  gentlemen  ordered  a  hackney-coach, 
in  which  they  went  to  Tothill-fields,  and  there  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other,  in  a  resolute  manner, 
and  fired  their  pistols  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

Sir  Cholmondeley,  being  mortally  wounded,  fell 
to  the  ground;  and  Mr.  Thornhill,  after  lamenting 
the  unhnppy  catastrophe,  was  going  away,  when  a 
person  stopped  him,  told  him  he  had  been  gnilty  of 
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murder,  and  took  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  committed  him  to  prison. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1711,  Richard  Thornhill, 
Esq.  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  for 
this  murder.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  above 
recited  facts  were  proved,  and  a  letter  was  produced 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Sir,  "  April  8th,  1711. 

*•  I  shall  be  able  to  go  abroad  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  desire  you  will  give  me  a  meeting,  with 
your  sword  and  pistols,  which  I  insist  on.  The 
worthy  gentleman  who  brings  you  this,  will  concert 
with  you  the  time  and  place  .  I  think  Tothill- fields 
will  do  well ;  Hyde-park,  will  not,  at  this  time  of 
year,  being  full  of  company. 
"  I  am, 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Richard  Thornhill." 

Mr.  Thornhill's  servant  swore,  that  he  believed 
this  letter  to  be  his  master's  hand-writing;  but  Mr. 
Thornhill  hoped  the  jury  would  not  pay  any  regard 
to  this  testimony,  as  the  boy  acknowledged  in  Court, 
that  he  never  saw  him  write. 

Mr.  Thornhill  called  several  witnesses  to  piove 
how  ill  he  had  been  used  by  Sir  Cholmondeley ; 
that  he  had  languished  some  time  of  the  wounds  he 
had  received,  during  which  he  could  take  no  other 
sustenance  than  liquids,  and  that  his  life  was  in 
imminent  danger. 

Several  persons  of  distinction  testified  that  Mr, 
Thornhill  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deceased  was  of  a  remarkable 
quarrelsome  temper.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Thornhill, 
it  was  farther  deposed,  that  Sir  Cholmondeley  being 
asked  if  he  came  by  his  hurt  through  unfair  usage, 
he  replied  '^*No :  poor  Thornhill  !  1  am  sorry  for 
him ;  this  misfortune  was  my  own  fault,  and  of  my 
own  seeking,  1  heartily  forgive  him,  and  desire  yo^ 
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all  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  it  may  be  of  some 
service  to  him ;  and  that  one  misfortune  may  not 
occasion  another.'' 

The  jury  acquitted  Mr.  Thornhill  of  the  murder, 
but  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  burnt  in  the  hand. 


ELIZABETH  MASON. 


Executed  June  18,   1712,  for  the  Murder  of  h&r 
Godmother. 

It  is  with  additional  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to 
record  the  commission  of  this  abhorred  crime,  by 
females.  From  the  present  case,  let  servants  be 
deterred  from  the  aggravation  to  this  sin  in  the 
murder  of  their  employers :  and  may  its  disclosure 
put  a  total  stop  to  the  vending  of  deleterious  drugs 
to  ignorant  and  wicked  people.  Deadly  poison 
will  be  found,  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  to 
be  a  common  resort  for  murderers ;  and  in  fact  a 
fine,  at  least,  ought  to  be  imposed  on  every  vender  of 
medicines,  who  sells  arsenic,  opium,  and  similar 
articles  of  their  trade  to  strangers. 

This  wretched  woman  was  born  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray, in  Leicestershire,  and,  while  very  young,  was 
conveyed  by  her  friends  to  Sutton,  near  Peter- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire;  from  whence,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  she  was  brought  to  London 
by  Mrs.  Scholes,  who  told  her  she  was  her  god- 
mother; and  with  this  lady  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Cholwell,  she  lived,  and  was  employed  in  house- 
hold vi^ork ;  but  having  an  idea  that  s!ie  should 
possess  the  fortune  of  her  mistresses,  on  their  death, 
she  came  to  the  horrid  resolution  of  removing  them 
by  poison.  On  Thursday  in  Easter-week,  1712, 
being  sent  of  an  errand,  she  went  to  a  druggist's 
shop,  where  she  bought  a  quantity  of  yellow  arsenic, 
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on  the  pretence  that  it  was  to  kill  rats.  On  the 
following  morning  she  mixed  this  poison  with 
some  coffee,  of  which  Mrs.  Scholes  drank  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  finding  herself  extremely  ill,  said  her  end 
was  approaching,  and  expired  the  next  day  in  great 
agonies.  Mrs.  Cholwell  receiving  no  injury  from 
what  little  coffee  she  drank,  the  girl  determined  to 
renew  her  attempt  to  poison  her  :  in  consequence  of 
which  she  went  again  to  the  same  shop  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  bought  a  second  quantity 
of  arsenic,  which  she  put  into  some  water-gruel 
prepared  for  Mrs.  Cholwell's  breakfast,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  It  happening,  providentially,  that 
the  gruel  was  too  hot,  t»he  lady  put  it  aside  some 
time  to  cool,  during  which  time  most  of  the  arsenic 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  She  then  drank  some  of  it, 
found  herself  very  ill ;  and,  observing  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bason,  sent  for  her  apothecary, 
who  gave  her  a  large  quantity  of  oil  to  drink,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  poison  was  expelled.  Un- 
favourable suspicions  now  arising  against  Elizabeth 
Mason,  she  was  taken  into  custody,  and,  being 
carried  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  th  eSOth 
of  April,  she  confessed  the  whole  of  her  guilt,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  was  committed  to  New- 
gate. On  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  she 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Scholes ;  and, 
pleading  guilty  to  the  indictment,  received  sentence 
of  death.  While  she  lay  under  sentence  of  death, 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
lover  or  other  person  who  had  tempted  her  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime :  to  which  slio  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  owned  that  she  had  frequently 
defrauded  her  mistresses  of  money,  and  then  told 
lies  to  conceal  the  depredations  of  which  she  ha-d 
been  guilty.  At  the  time  of  her  execution,  she 
warned  young  people  to  beware  of  crimes  similar 
to  those  which  had  brought  her  to  that  fatal  end, 
and  confessed  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which 
made  her  a  public  example. 
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ELIZABETH  CHIVERS, 

Executed  August  1,  1712.  for  the   Murder  of  her 
Bastard  Child. 

At  the  Sessions  held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1712,  Elizabeth  Chivers  was  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  her  female  bastard-child,  Elizabeth 
Ward,  by  drowning  it  in  a  pond  ;  and,  pleading  guilty, 
she  received  sentence  of  death. 

This  unnatural  woman  was  a  native  of  Spitalfields, 
but  lived  at  Stepney  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  murder.  The  account  she  gave  of  herself, 
after  she  was  under  sentence  of  death,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — She  said  that  her  father  dying  while  she  was 
very  young,  left  her  in  indigent  circumstances,  which 
obliged  her  to  go  to  service  when  she  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  that  she  lived  in  several  reputable 
families,  in  which  her  conduct  was  deemed  irreproach- 
able. 

When  she  arrived  almost  at  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
she  lived  with  one  Mr  Ward,  an  attorney,  who  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  lie  with  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
she  bore  the  child  which  she  afterwards  murdered. 

Finding  herself  pregnant,  she  removed  from  Mr, 
Ward's  to  another  family,  where  she  remained  about 
six  weeks,  and  then  took  private  lodgings,  in  which 
she  was  delivered  of  a  girl,  who  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Ward.  The  father,  agreeable  to 
his  promise,  provided  for  the  mother  and  child  for 
about  three  months,  when  Mrs.  Ward,  discovering  her 
habitation,  exposed  her  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  make  her  appearance. 

Enraged  by  this  circumstance,  she  was  tempted 
to  destroy  her  child:  on  which  she  took  it  into 
the  fields,  and  threw  it  into  a  pond  not  far  from 
Hackney  ;  but  some  people  near  the  spot,  happening 
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to  see  what  passed,  took  her  into  custody,  and 
carried  her  before  a  Magistrate,  who  committed 
her  to  Newgate. 

All  the  time  that  she  remained  in  this  gloomy 
prison,  her  mind  seemed  to  be  tortured  with  the 
most  agonizing  pains,  on  account  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  which  she  had  been  guilty:  and  she  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  her  torments  in  the  following 
striking  words,  which  she  spoke  to  a  clergyman 
who  attended  her:  "Oh,  Sir!  I  am  lost!  I  cannot 
pray,  I  cannot  repent;  my  sin  is  too  great  to  be 
pardoned  !  I  did  commit  it  with  deliberation  and 
choice,  and  in  cold  blood ;  I  was  not  driven  to  it 
by  necessity.  The  father  had  all  the  while  provided 
for  me,  and  for  the  child,  and  would  have  done  so 
still,  had  not  I  destroyed  the  child,  and  thereby 
sought  my  own  destruction." 


COLONEL  JOHN  HAMILTON, 

Convicted  of  Manslaughter,   as  second  in  a  duel  be 
tween  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoti  and  Lord  Mahon. 

No  occurrence,  short  of  a  national  misfortune,  at 
this  time,  engaged  the  public  equal  to  the  memorable 
duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mahon  ; 
and  no  crime  of  this  nature  was  ever  committed  with 
more  sanguinary  dispositions.  The  principals  mur- 
dered each  other,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  se- 
conds. Previous  to  reading  the  shocking  particulars 
of  this  transaction,  the  reader  will  do  well  again  to 
turn  to  our  comments  on  this  crime  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Thornhill. 

John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 

was  indicted  at  the  Sessions  held  at  the  Old   Bailey 

on  the  llth  of  September,   171*2,  for  the  murder  of 

Charles  Lord  Mahon,  Baron  of  Oakhampton,  on  the 

5th  of  November  preceding ;  and  at  the  same  time 
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he  was  indicted  for  abetting  Cliarles  Lord  Mahon,  nun 
George  Macartney,  Esq  ,  in  the  murder  of  J  amis 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  ;  and  having  pleaded 
"  not  guilty''  to  these  indictments,  the  evidence  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  testimony  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Rice  Williams,  footman  to  Lord  Mahon,  proved 
that  his  master  having  met  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
at  the  chambers  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  on  Thurs- 
day the  13th  of  November,  a  misunderstanding 
arose  between  them  respecting  the  testimony  of  an 
evidence.  That  when  his  lord  came  home  at  night, 
he  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to 
speak  with  him  the  next  morning  except  Mr.  Ma- 
cartney. That  on  the  Saturday  morning,  about 
seven  o'clock,  this  evidence,  having  some  suspicion 
that  mischief  would  ensue,  went  towards  Hyde 
Park ;  and  seeing  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  coach 
going  that  way,  he  got  over  the  Park-wall ;  but, 
just  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  duellists 
were  engaged,  he  saw  both  the  noblemen  fall,  and 
two  gentlemen  near  them,  whom  he  took  to  be  the 
seconds.  One  of  them,  whom  he  knew  to  be  Mr. 
Macartney,  and  the  other  (but  he  could  not  swear 
it  was  the  prisoner )  said,  "  We  have  made  a  fine  piece 
of  work  of  it." 

The  waiters  at  two  different  taverns  proved  that 
the  deceased  noblemen  and  their  secoiids  had  been 
at  those  taverns  ;  and  from  what  could  be  collected 
from  their  behaviour,  it  appeared  that  a  quarrel 
had  taken  place,  and  that  a  duel  was  in  agitation : 
and  some  of  the  Dukes  servants  and  other  witnesses 
deposed  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  all  which  tended 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

But  the  evidence  who  saw  most  of  the  transaction 
was  William  Morris,  a  groom,  who  deposed,  that, 
"  As  he  was  walking  his  horses  towards  Hyde  Park, 
"  he  followed  a  hackney  coach  with  two  gentlemen 
*'  in  it,  whom  he  saw  alight  by  the  lodge,  and  walk 
•'  togeher  towards   liic  left  part  of  the  ring,  where 
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**  tney  were  about  a  (}iiarter  of  an  hour,  when  he 
*'  saw  two  otlier  gentlemen  come  to  them ;  that, 
"  after  having-  saluted  eaeh  other,  one  of  them,  who 
"  he  was  since  told  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
"  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  one  of  the  other  two, 
"  who  he  now  understands  was  Lord  Mahon,  his 
"  surtout  coat,  and  all  immediately  drew :  that  the 
"  Duke  and  the  Lord  pushed  at  each  otlier  a  very 
"  little  while,  when  the  Duke  closed,  and  took  the 
"  Lord  by  the  collar,  who  fell  down  and  groaned, 
"  and  the  Duke  fell  upon  him;  that  just  as  Lord 
"  Mahon  was  dropping;,  he  saw  him  lay  hold  of 
"  the  Duke's  sword,  but  could  not  tell  whether  the 
"  sword  was  at  that  time  in  his  body  ;  nor  did  he 
"  see  any  wound  g^iven  after  the  closing-,  and  was 
"  sure  Lord  Mahon  did  not  shorten  his  sword. 
"  He  declared  he  did  not  see  the  seconds  fight,  but 
"  they  had  their  swords  in  their  hands,  assisting- 
"  the  Lords." 

Paul  Boussier,  a  surgeon,  swwe,  that,  on  opening- 
the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  found  a 
wound  between  the  second  and  third  ribs,  which 
entered  into  the  body,  inclining  to  the  right  side, 
which  could  not  be  given  but  by  some  push  from 
above. 

Henry  Amie,  a  surgeon,  swore,  that  he  found  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  had  received  a  wound  by  a 
push,  which  had  cut  the  artery  and  small  tendon  of 
his  right  arm  ;  another  very  large  one  in  his  right 
leg,  a  small  one  in  his  left  leg,  near  the  instep  ;  and 
a  fourth  in  his  left  side,  between  the  second  and 
third  ribs,  which  ran  down  into  his  body  most 
forward,  having  pierced  the  skirt  of  his  midriff,  and 
gone  through  liis  caul ;  but  that  the  wound  in  his 
arm  caused  his  so  speedy  death  ;  and  that  he  might 
have  lived  two  or  three  days  with  the  wound  in  liis 
breast,  which  wound  could  not  be  given  but  by  an 
arm  that  reached  over,  or  was  above  him. 

He  further  deposed,  that  he  (dso  viewed  the  Lord 
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Mahon's  body,  and  found  that  he  liad  a  wound  bo 
tween  the  short  ribs,  quite  throug^h  his  belly,  and 
another  about  three  inches  deep  in  the  upper  part 
of  his  thigh ;  a  large  wound,  about  four  inclies 
wide,  in  his  groin,  a  little  higher,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  immediate  ieath  ;  and  another  small 
wound  on  his  left  side;  and  that  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  were  cut. 

The  defence  made  by  the  prisoner  was,  that  "  the 
Duke  called  him  to  go  abroad  with  him,  but  he 
knew  not  any  thing  of  the  matter  till  he  came  into 
the  field." 

Some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
rank,  gave  Mr.  Hamilton  a  very  advantageous  cha- 
racter, asserting  that  he  was  brave,  honest,  and  in- 
offensive :  and  the  jury,  having  considered  of  the 
affair,  gave  a  verdict  of  "  manslaughter ;"  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  prisoner  prayed  the  benefit 
of  the  statute,  which  was  allowed  him. 

At  the  time  the  lives  of  the  above-mentioned 
noblemen  were  thus  unfortunately  sacrificed,  many 
persons  thought  they  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
seconds ;  and  some  late  writers  on  the  subject  have 
affected  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  :  but  nothing 
appears  in  the  written  or  printed  accounts  of  the 
transaction,  nor  did  any  thing  arise  on  the  trial,  to 
warrant  so  ungenerous  a  suspicion  ;  it  is  therefore, 
but  justice  to  the  memory  of  all  the  parties  to  dis- 
credit such  insinuations. 


WILLIAM  JOHNSON  AND  JANE  HOUSDEN, 

Ed'ccutecl  opposite    the    Old  Hailey,    Sepieniher  19, 
1712,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Spur  ling. 

Throughout  the  whole  annals  of  our  Criminal  Chro- 
nology, though  the  denial  of  culprits  condemned 
on  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt  is  by  far  too 
rrcipicntly   recorded,  shall  we  adduce  such   an  in 
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Stance  as  the  following-  dying  declarations  of  inno- 
cence : 

William  Johnson,  one  of  the  unrelenting^  sinners, 
was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  where  he  served 
his  time  to  a  butcher,  and,  removing-  to  London, 
opened  a  shop  in  Newport  Market;  but  business 
not  succeeding  to  his  expectation,  he  took  a  house 
in  Long-  Acre,  and  commenced  corn-chandler;  in 
this  business  he  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  on  which 
he  sold  his  stock  in  trade,  and  took  a  public-house 
near  Christ  church  in  Surrey.  Being-  equally  un- 
successful as  a  victualler,  he  sailed  to  Gibraltar 
where  he  was  appointed  a  mate  to  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  garrison ;  *  in  short,  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  genius  turned  to  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments. Having  saved  some  money  at  Gibraltar,  he 
came  back  to  his  native  country,  where  he  soon 
spent  it,  and  then  had  recourse  to  the  highway  for 
a  supply.'  Being  apprehended  in  consequence  of 
one  of  his  robberies,  he  was  convicted,  but  received 
a  pardon.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  one  Jane  Housden,  the  other  hardened  wretch, 
who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  coining,  but  also 
obtained  a  pardon.  It  was  not  long  after  this  pardon, 
(which  was  procured  by  great  interest),  before 
Housden  was  again  in  custody  for  a  similar  offence. 
On  the  day  that  she  was  to  be  tried,  and  just  as  she 
was  brought  down  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
Johnson  called  to  see  her  ;  but  Mr.  Spurling,  the 
head  turnkey,  telling  him  that  he  could  not  speak 
to  her  till  her  ti  iui  was  ended,  he  instantly  drew  a 
pistol,  and  shot  Spurling  dead  on  the  spot,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  and  all  the  persons  attend- 
ing to  hear  the  trials  ;  Mrs.  Housden  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  him  in  the  perpetration  of  this 
singular  murder.  The  event  had  no  sooner  hap- 
pened, than  the  Judges,  thinking  it  unnecessary  to 
proceed  on  the  trial   of   the  woman    for   coining, 

*  This,  though  very  true,  by  some  may  be  deemed  a  singular 
pforaotion—frona  a  Butcher  to  a  Surgeon  I 
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ordered  both  the  parties  to  be  tried  for  the  murder ; 
nnd  there  being-  such  a  number  ot"  Avitnesses  to  the 
deed,  they  were  ahuost  immediately  convicted,  and 
i-eceived  sentence  of  death.  From  this  time  to  tliat 
of  their  execution,  and  even  at  the  place  of  their 
death,  tliey  behaved  as  if  they  where  v/hoUy  insen- 
sible of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which  they  had 
■committed;  and  notwithstanding-  the  publicity  of 
their  offence,  to  which  theie  were  so  many  witnesses, 
they  had  the  confidence  to  deny  it  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  their  lives  :  nor  did  tliey  shew  any  signs  of 
compunction  for  their  former  sins. — After  hang-ing 
the  usual  time,  Johnson  was  hung  in  chains  near 
Hoiloway,  between  Islington  and  Highgate. 


RICHARD  TOWN. 

Executed  at  Tyburn.,  December  23,  \'J\2,  for  Frmi' 
dulent  Bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  makes  it  death  to  any 
bankrupt,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  fraudulently 
concealing-,  embezzling,  or  making  away  with  any 
goods  or  money  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  yet 
offences  of  this  nature  are  constantly  committed  in 
the  most  clandestine  manner,  and  too  often  escape 
detection. 

On  the  trial  of  Richard  Town,  who  was  the  first 
that  suffered  under  this  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
passed  only  five  years  before  his  execution,  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  his  being  a  re- 
g-ular  trader,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  but  the  principal 
of  these  was  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  deposed,  that,  being 
sent  after  the  prisoner  by  the  commissioners  of 
bankrupts,  he  apprehended  him  at  Sandwich  ;  and 
Bcarching  him,  by  virtue  of  his  warrant,  found  in 
his  pocket  twenty  guineas  in  gold,  and  about  five 
pound,  seven  sliiilings,  and  sixpence  in  silver;  and 
that   he  had  three  gold  rings  on   his  fingers  ;  that 
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he  took  from  hhn    the  gold,    and  five  pounds   hi 
silver,  and  left  him  the  odd  silver. 

Town  had  intended  to  sail  in  a  ship  which  wa« 
ftound  to  Amsterdam  ;  but,  being-  too  late,  lie  went 
on  board  a  packet-boat  bound  to  Ostend ;  and* 
yeing  taken  sea-sick,  he  went  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel ;  and  stooping  down,  dropped  eight  hundred 
guineas,  which  were  in  two  bags  between  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  into  the  sea. 

A  storm  arising  at  sea,  the  packet-boat  was  driven 
back,  and  obliged  to  put  into  Sandwich ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Town  was  apprehended  by 
Hodgson,  as  above  mentioned. 

When  Town  was  examined  before  the  comtnis- 
eioners,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  ordered  Thomas 
Norris  to  carry  off  his  books  and  accounts,  plate, 
and  papers  of  value,  and  likewise  to  convey  a  lai'ge 
quantity  of  tallow,  which  he  supposed  was  then 
arrived  in  Holland. 

Now  the  counsel  for  Town  insisted  that,  as  Norris 
was  a  joint  agent  with  him,  the  act  of  one  was  the 
act  of  both  ;  and  that  he  could  not  legally  be  con- 
victed till  the  other  (who  was  then  abroad)  could  be 
apprehended,  and  tried  with  him.  But,  in  order  to 
frustrate  this  argument,  it  was  proved  that  Town 
had  shipped  off  large  quantities  of  goods  on  his 
own  account:  besides,  the  circumstance  of  his  being- 
taken  at  Sandwich,  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  with  more 
than  twenty  pounds  of  liis  creditors'  money  in  his 
possession,  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt ;  where- 
fore the  jury  did  not  hesitate  on  his  case,  and  he 
received  sentence  of  death. 

This  unhappy  man  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  had  carried  on  a  consi- 
derable business  as  a  tallow-chandler,  Avith  gre.it 
reputation  ;  but  it  appears  too  evident  that  he  had 
formed  a  design  of  defrauding  iiis  creditors,  because 
at  the  time  of  his  absconding,  he  had  considerable 
property  in  the  fund's,  and  was  otherwise  in  good 
circumstances. 
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Before  his  conviction,  he  was  indulged  with  a 
chamber  to  himself  in  the  press-yard  ;  but  after 
sentence  was  passed  on  him,  he  was  put  into  the 
condemned  hole,  with  the  other  prisoners  :  but  here 
he  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  brought  on  a  deaf- 
ness, a  disorder  to  which  he  had  been  subject ; 
wherefore,  on  complaining  of  this  circumstance,  he 
was  removed  to  his  former  apartments. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  his  sentence,  declaring  that 
a  person  whom  he  had  relieved,  and  preserved  from 
ruin,  had  occasioned  his  destruction.  He  attended 
the  devotions  of  the  place,  declared  that  he  forgave 
his  enemies,  and  begged  that  God  would  likewise 
forgive  them.  He  was  exactly  forty-one  years  of 
age  the  day  of  his  execution  ;  a  circumstance  which 
with  great  composure,  he  mentioned  to  the  Ordinary 
of  Newgate,  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution. 


RICHARD  NOBLE, 


Executed   at   Kingston ^    March    28,  1713,  for  the 
Murder  of  Mr.  Sayer. 

We  forbear  to  comment  upon  that  part  ot  this 
shocking  tsansaction,  which  relates  to  the  female 
sex  ;  and  happy  should  we  be,  if  our  duty  permitted 
us  to  consign  to  oblivion  imputations  upon  those 
who  were  by  nature  formed  to  be  the  friends  and 
comfort  of  man. 

Richard  Noble,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  an  at- 
torney at  law,  and  the  paramour  of  Mrs.  Sayer,  wife 
of  John  Sayer,  Esq.  who  was  possessed  of  about 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Biddlesden,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Sayer 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  any  great 
abilitice ;  but  was  remarkable  for  his  good  nature 
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and  inoffensive  disposition.  Mrs.  Sayer,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  l6'99,  was  the  daiig^hter  of  Admi- 
ral Nevil,  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  person  and  bril- 
liant wit ;  but  of  such  an  abandoned  disposition  as 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.  Soon  after  Mr.  Sayer's 
wedding,  Colonel  Salisbury  married  the  Admiral's 
widow ;  but  there  was  such  a  vicious  similarity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  that  the 
two  husbands  had  early  occasion  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  choice  they  had  made.  Mr.  Sayer's  nup- 
tials had  not  been  celebrated  many  days  before  the 
hvtde  took  the  liberty  of  kicking  him,  and  hinted 
that  she  would  procure  a  lover  more  agreeable  to 
her  mind.  Sayer,  who  was  distractedly  fond  of  her, 
bore  this  treatment  with  patience ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth  she  presented  him  a  daughter, 
which  soon  died  ;  but  he  became  still  more  fond  of 
her  after  she  had  made  him  a  father,  and  was  con- 
tinually loading  her  with  presents.  Mr.  Sayer  now 
took  a  house  in  Lisle-street,  Leicester-fields,  kept  a 
coach,  and  did  every  thing  which  he  thought  mighfc 
gratify  his  wife :  but  her  unhappy  disposition  was 
the  occasion  of  temporary  separations. — At  times, 
however,  she  behaved  with  more  complaisance  to 
her  husban'd,  who  had,  after  a  while,  the  honour  of 
being  deem'ed  father*  of  another  child  of  which  she 
vvas  delivered ;  and  after  this  circumstance  she  in- 
dulged herself  in  still  greater  liberties  than  before ; 
her  mother,  who  was  almost  constantly  with  her, 
encouraging  her  in  this  shameful  conduct.  At 
length  a  scheme  was  concerted,  which  would  pro* 
bably  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Sayer 
and  Colonel  Salisbury,  if  it  had  not  been  happily 
prevented  by  the  prudence  of  the  latter.  The  Co- 
lonel taking  an  opportunity  to  represent  to  Mrs. 
Sayer  the  ill  consequences  that  must  attend  her  in- 
fidelity to  her  husband,  she  immediately  attacked 
him  with  the  most  outrageous  language,  and  insult- 
ed him  to  that  degree  that  he  threw  the  remainder 
of  a  cup  of  tea  at  her.     The  mother  and  daughter 
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immediately  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance  to  in- 
flame tlie  pa.ssions  of  Mr.  Sayer,  whom  they  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
Colonel.  The  challeno-e  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  Mr.  Sayer ;  and,  when  the  Colonel  received 
it,  he  conjectured  that  it  was  a  plan  concerted  be- 
tween the  ladies  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands.  How- 
ever he  obeyed  the  summons  ;  and,  going- in  a  coach 
with  Mr.  Sayer  towards  Montague-House,  he  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — "  Son  Sayer,  let  us  come 
to  a  right  understanding  of  this  business.  'Tis  very 
v/ell  known  that  I  am  a  swordsman,  and  I  should 
be  very  far  from  getting  any  honour  by  killing  you. 
But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point  in  hand.  Thou 
shouldst  know,  Jack,  for  all  the  world  knows,  that 
thy  wife  and  mine  are  both  what  they  should  not 
be.  'Hiey  want  to  get  rid  of  us  at  once.  If 
thou  shouldst  drop,  they'll  have  me  hanged  for  it 
after."  There  v/as  so  nmch  of  obvious  truth  in  this 
remark,  that  Mr.  Sayer  immediately  felt  its  force, 
and  the  gentlemen  drove  home  together  to  the  mor- 
tification of  the  ladies.  Soon  after  this  affair,  Mrs. 
Sayer  went  to  her  house  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
an  intimacy  subsisted  between  her  and  the  curate  of 
the  parish,*  and  their  amour  was  conducted  with  so 
little  reserve,  that  all  the  servants  saw  that  the  par- 
son had  more  influence  in  the  house  than  their  mas- 
ter. Mrs.  Sayer  coming  to  London,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  clergyman,  who  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  which  cost  him  his  life.  When 
he  found  there  was  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Sayer,  earnestly  requesting  to  see  him : 
but  Mrs.  Sayer,  who  judged  what  he  wanted,  said 
that  her  husband  had  not  had  tlie  small-pox,  and 
such  a  visit  migiit  cost  him  his  life  ;  she  therefore 
insisted  that  lier  husband  should  not  go  ;  and  the 


«  How  disgra-ceful  are  the  repeated  instances  which  we  are  obliged 
to  record  of  tlie  flagitious  conduct  of  clergymen  to  their  sacred 
avocationfi. 
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passive  man  taiiiely  submitted  to  this  injunction, 
though  his  wife  daily  sent  a  footman  to  inquire  after 
the  clergyman,  who  died  without  being-  visited  by 
Mr.  Sayer.  This  gentleman  had  not  been  long*  dead 
before  his  place  was  supplied  by  an  officer  of  the 
guards ;  but  he  was  soon  dismissed  in  favour  of  a 
man  of  great  distinction,  who  presented  her  with 
some  valuable  china,  which  she  pretended  was  won 
at  Astrop  Wells.  About  this  time  Mr.  Sayer  found 
his  affairs  considerably  deranged  by  his  wife's  extra- 
g-ance  ;  on  which  a  gentleman  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Richard  Noble  (the  subject  of  our  present  con- 
sideration), as  a  man  capable  of  being  very  service- 
able to  him.  His  father  kept  a  very  reputable  cof- 
fee-house at  Bath,  and  his  mother  was  so  virtuous 
a  woman,  that  when  Noble  afterwards  went  to  liei 
house  with  Mrs.  Sayer,  in  a  coach  and  six,  she  shut 
the  door  against  him.  He  had  been  well  educated, 
and  articled  to  an  attorney  of  eminence  in  New-Inn, 
in  which  he  afterwards  took  chambers  for  himself ; 
but  he  had  not  been  in  any  considerable  degree  of 
practice  when  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Sayer.  Soon 
after  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Sayer's  family,  he  be- 
came too  intimate  with  Mrs.  Sayer,  and,  if  report 
said  true,  with  her  mother  likewise.  However,  these 
abandoned  women  had  other  prospects  besides  mere 
gallantry;  and,  considering  Noble  as  a  man  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a  lover,  they  concerted  a  scheme 
to  deprive  Mr.  Sayer  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
estate.  The  unhappy  gentleman,  being  perpetually 
teazed  by  the  women,  at  length  consented  to  exe- 
cute a  deed  of  separation,  in  which  he  assig-ned 
some  lands  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  his  wife, 
exclusive  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  for  pin  money  : 
and  by  this  deed  he  likewise  covenanted  that  Mrs. 
Sayer  might  live  with  whom  she  pleased,  and  that 
he  would  never  molest  any  person  on  account  of 
harbouring  her.  Mr.  Sayer  was  even  so  weak  as  to 
sig-n  this  deed  without  having  counsel  of  his  own  to 
Vol.  I.  R  *ft 
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examine  it.  Not  long  after  this  Mrs.  Sayer  was  de- 
livered of  a  child  at  Bath  ;  but  tliat  the  husband 
uiight  not  take  alarm  at  this  circumstance,  Noble 
sent  him  a  letter,  acquainting  him  that  he  was  to  be 
pricked  down  for  hig-h  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  ; 
and  Mrs.  Salisbury  urged  him  to  go  to  Holland  to 
oe  out  of  the  way,  and  supplied  him  with  some 
unoney  on  the  occasion.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  Sayer  had  any  suspicion  of  Noble's  criminal 
intercourse  with  his  wife,  for,  the  night  before  he 
set  out,  he  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  saddle-pis- 
tols and  furniture  worth  above  forty  pounds.  Soon 
after  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Sayer's  maid  speaking  ot 
the  danger  her  master  might  be  in  at  sea,  Mrs. 
Sayer  said,  "  She  should  be  sorry  his  man  James,  a 
poor  innocent  fellow,  should  come  to  any  harm  ; 
but  she  should  be  glad,  and  earnestly  wished  that 
Mr.  Sayer  might  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ship  might  come  out."  Not 
long  after  the  husband  was  gone  abroad^  Noble  be- 
gan to  give  himself  airs  of  greater  consequence  than 
he  had  hitherto  done.  He  was  solicitor  in  a  cause 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  Mr.  Sayer  was 
plaintiff,  and  having  obtained  a  decree,  he  obliged 
the  trustees  nominated  in  the  marriage  articles  to 
relinquish,  and  assumed  the  authority  of  a  sole 
trustee.  Mr.  Sayer  remained  in  Holland  near  a 
year,  during  which  time  Noble  publicly  cohabited 
with  his  wife  ;  and  when  her  husband  returned  she 
refused  to  live  with  him  ;  but  having  first  robbed 
him  of  above  two  thousand  pounds,  in  Exchequer 
bills  and  other  effects,  she  went  to  private  lodgings 
with  Noble,  and  was  shortly  after  delivered  of  ano- 
ther child.  After  Mrs.  Sayer  had  thus  eloped  from 
!ier  husband,  he  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers,  of  which  the  following  Is 
n  copy : 

"  Whereas  Mary,  the  wife  ot  John  Sayer,  Esq. 
late  of  Lisle-street,  St.  Anne's,  went  away  from  her 
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dwelling  house,  on  or  aoout  the  23d  of  May  last, 
in  company  with  Elizabeth  Nevil,  sister  to  the  said 
Mary,  and  hath  carried  away  near  one  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  besides  other  thing^s  of  consider- 
able value,  and  is  supposed  to  go  by  some  other 
name :  he  desires  all  tradesmen  and  others  not  to 
give  her  any  credit,  for  that  he  will  not  pay  the 
same." 

While  Mrs.  Sayer  cohabited  with  Noble  he  was 
constantly  supplied  with  money;  but  he  was  not  her 
only  associate  at  that  time,  for,  during  his  occa- 
sional absence,  she  received  the  visits  of  other 
lovers.  Noble  now  procured  an  order  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  take  Mr.  Sayer  in  execution 
for  four  hundred  pounds,  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Salis- 
bury, the  consequence  of  a  judgment  confessed  by 
him  for  form's  sake,  to  protect  his  goods  from  his 
creditors  while  he  was  in  Holland.  Mr.  Sayer  de- 
clared that  the  real  debt  was  not  more  than  seventy 
pounds,  though  artful  management  and  legal  ex- 
pences  had  swelled  it  to  the  above-mentioned  sum. 
Hereupon  Sayer  took  refuge  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  and  exhibited  his  bill  in  Chancery  for 
relief  against  these  suits,  and  the  deed  of  separa- 
tion, which  he  obtained.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs, 
Sayer  finding  herself  liable  to  be  exposed  by  the 
advertisement  her  husband  had  caused  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  she,  with  her  mother,  and 
Noble,  took  lodgings  in  the  Mint,  Southwark, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  refuge  for  great 
lAimbers  of  persons  of  desperate  circumstances  and 
abandoned  characters.  Mr.  Sayer,  having  been  in- 
formed of  this,  wrote  several  letters  to  her,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  forgive  all  her  crimes,  if  she 
would  return  to  her  duty  ;  but  she  treated  his  letters 
with  as  much  contempt  as  she  Imd  done  his  person. 
Hereupon  he  determined  to  seize  on  her  by  force, 
presuming  that  he  should  recover  some  of  his  effects 
if  he  could  get  her  into  his  custody.     He  therefore 
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obtained  a  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
taking  with  him  two  constables  and  six  assist- 
ants, went  to  the  house  of  George  Twyford  in  the 
Mint ;  the  constables  intimating  that  they  had  a 
warrant  to  search  for  a  suspicious  person  ;  for  if  it 
had  been  thought  that  they  were  bailiffs,  their  lives 
would  have  been  in  danger.  Having  entered  the 
house,  they  went  to  a  back  room,  where  Noble, 
Mrs.  Sayer,  and  Mrs.  Salisbury,  were  at  dinner  , 
the  door  was  no  sooner  opened  than  Noble  drew  his 
sword,  and  stabbing  Sayer  in  the  left  breast,  he  died 
on  the  spot.  The  constables  immediately  appre- 
hended the  murderer  and  the  two  women  ;  but  the 
latter  were  so  abandoned,  that  while  the  peace  of- 
ficers were  conveying  them  to  the  house  of  a  Magis- 
trate, they  did  little  else  than  lament  the  fate  of 
Noble.  Apprehensive  that  the  mob  would  rise, 
from  a  supposition  that  the  prisoners  were  debtors, 
a  constable  was  directed  to  carry  the  bloody  sword 
before  them,  in  testimony  that  murder  had  been 
committed,  which  produced  the  wished-for  effect 
by  keeping  perfect  peace. — The  prisoners  begged 
to  send  for  counsel ;  which  being  granted,  Noble 
w.as  committed  for  trial,  after  an  examination  of 
two  hours ;  but  the  counsel  urged  so  many  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  women,  that  it  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night  before  they  were  committed.  Soon 
afterwards  this  worthless  mother  and  daughter  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  to  be  admitted 
to  bail,  which  was  refused  them.  The  Coroner's 
Inquest  having  viewed  Mr.  Sayer's  body,  it  was  re- 
moved to  his  lodgings  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet, 
in  order  for  interment ;  and  three  days  afterwards 
they  gave  a  verdict,  finding  Noble  guilty  of  wilful 
murder,  and  the  women  of  havmg  aided  and  assist- 
ed him  in  that  murder.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  March,  17 13,  they  were  put  to  the  bar  at  King 
♦ston,  in  S(u-rey ;  and  having  been  arraigned  on  the 
several  indictments,  to  which  they  pleaded  not 
guilty,  they  were  told  to  prepare  for  their  trials  by 
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six  o^clock  on  the  following  morning-.  Being  bronght 
down  for  trial  at  the  appointed  time,  they  moved 
the  Court  that  their  trials  might  be  deferred  till  tlie 
afternoon,  on  the  plea  that  some  material  witnesses 
were  absent :  but  the  Court  not  believing  then'  alle- 
gations, refused  to  comply  with  their  request.  It 
was  imagined  that  this  motion  to  put  off  their  trials 
was  founded  in  the  expectation  that  when  the  busi- 
ness at  the  nisi  prius  bar  was  dispatched,  many  of 
the  jurymen  might  go  home,  so  that  when  the  pri- 
soners had  made  their  challenges,  there  might  not 
be  a  sufficient  number  left  to  try  them,  by  which  they 
might  escape  till  the  next  assizes,  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  hoped  some  circumstances  would  happen 
in  their  favour.  It  being  ordered  that  the  trials 
should  commence,  Mr.  Noble  and  Mrs.  Salisbury 
each  challenged  twenty  of  the  jury,  and  Mrs.  Sayer 
challenged  thirty-five.  Here  it  should  be  observed, 
that  all  persons  indicted  for  felony  have  a  right  to 
challenge  twenty  jurors,  and  those  indicted  for  pe- 
tit-treason thirty-five  ;  which  may  be  done  without 
alledging  any  cause.  Happily,  however,  the  Sheriff 
had  summoned  so  great  a  number  of  jurors,  that 
the  ends  of  public  justice  were  not  for  the  present 
defeated. — Noble's  counsel  urged  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  broke  into  the  house  might  have  mur- 
dered Mr.  Sayer,  or,  if  they  had  not,  the  provoca- 
tion he  had  received  might  be  such  as  would  warrant 
the  jury  in  bringing  him  in  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only.  As  the  Court  had  sat  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  jury 
were  indulged  with  some  refreshment  before  they 
left  the  box  ;  and,  after  being  out  nine  hours,  they 
gave  their  verdict  that  Mr.  Noble  was  "  guilty," 
and  Mrs.  Salisbury  and  Mrs.  Sayer  were  "  not 
guilty."  When  Mr.  Noble  w^as  brought  to  the  bar 
to  receive  sentence,  he  addressed  the  Court  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  My  Lord, 
**  I  am  soon  to  appear  and  render  an  account  of 
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my  sins  to  God  Almighty.  If  your  Lordship  shoul-d 
think  me  guilty  of  those  crimes  1  have  been  accused 
and  convicted  of  by  my  jury,  I  am  then  sure  your 
Lordship  will  think  that  1  stand  in  need  of  such  a 
separation,  such  a  humiliation  for  my  great  offences, 
such  an  abhorrence  of  my  past  life,  to  give  me  hopes 
of  a  future  one,  that  I  am  not  without  hopes  that 
it  will  be  a  motive  to  your  Lordship's  goodness,  that 
after  you  have  judged  and  sentenced  my  body  to 
execution,  you  will  charitably  assist  me  with  a  little 
time  for  the  preservation  of  my  soul.  If  I  had  no- 
thing to  answer  for  but  killing  Mr.  Sayer  with  pre- 
cedent malice,  I  should  have  no  need  to  address 
myself  to  your  Lordship  in  this  manner.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  take  advantage  by  denying  it  to  your 
Lordship,  and  too  near  my  end  to  dissemble  it  be- 
fore God.  I  know,  my  Lord,  the  danger,  the  hell 
that  I  should  plunge  myself  headlong  into ;  I  know 
I  shall  soon  answer  for  the  truth  I  am  about  to  say, 
before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  a  more  discerning 
judge  than  your  Lordship,  which  is  only  in  heaven  : 
I  did  not  take  the  advantage  to  kill  Mr.  Sayer,  by 
the  thought  or  apprehension  that  I  could  do  it  under 
the  umbrage  of  the  laws,  or  with  impunity  ;  no- 
thing was  more  distant  from  my  thoughts,  than  to 
remove  him  out  of  the  world  to  enjoy  his  wife  (as 
was  suggested)  without  molestation.  Nor  could  any 
one  have  greater  reluctance  or  remorse,  from  the 
time  of  the  fact  to  the  hour  of  my  trial,  than  I  have 
had,  though  the  prosecutors  reported  to  the  con- 
trary, for  which  I  heartily  forgive  them.  My  coun- 
sel obliged  me  to  say,  on  my  trial,  that  I  heard  Mr. 
Sayer's  voice  before  he  broke  open  the  door  ;  I  told 
them,  as  I  now  tell  your  Lordship,  that  I  did  not 
know  it  was  him  till  he  was  breaking  in  at  the  door, 
and  then,  and  not  before,  was  my  sword  drawn,  and 
the  wound  given,  which  wound,  as  Dr.  Garth  in- 
formed me,  was  so  very  slight,  that  it  was  a  thou- 
sand to  on-e  that  he  died  of  it.  When  I  gave  the 
wound,    I  insensibly  quitted  the  sword,  by  which 
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means  I  left  myself  open  for  him  to  have  douc 
what  was  proved  he  attempted,  and  was  so 
likely  for  him  to  have  effected,  viz.  to  have 
stabbed  me  ;  and  his  failure  in  the  attempt  has  not 
a  little  excited  my  surprise.  When  I  heard  tlie 
company  run  up  stairs,  I  was  alarmed,  and  in  fear : 
the  landlord  tellings  me  instantly  thereupon,  that 
the  house  was  beset,  either  for  me  or  himself,  added 
to  my  confusion.  I  then  never  thoiight  or  intended 
to  do  mischief ;  but  first  ])olted  the  foredoor,  and 
then  bolted  and  padlocked  the  backdoor,  which 
was  glazed,  and  began  to  fasten  the  shutters  be- 
longing to  it,  designing  only  to  screen  myself,  from 
the  violence  of  the  tumult.  When  he  broke  open 
the  door,  and  not  till  then,  I  perceived  and  knew 
he  was  present :  and  his  former  threats  and  attempts, 
which  I  so  fully  proved  on  my  trial,  and  could  have 
proved  much  fuller,  had  not  Mrs.  Salisbury's  evi- 
dence been  taken  from  me,  made  my  fear  so  great, 
and  the  apprehension  of  my  danger  so  near,  that 
what  I  did  was  the  natural  motion  of  self-defence, 
and  was  too  sudden  to  be  the  result  of  precedent 
malice ;  and  I  solenmly  declare,  that  I  did  not  hear 
or  know  from  Twyford  the  landlord,  or  otherwise, 
that  any  constable  attended  the  deceased,  till  after 
the  misfortune  happened.  It  was  my  misfortune, 
that  what  I  said  as  to  hearing  the  deceased's  voice 
was  turned  to  my  disadvantage  by  the  counsel 
against  me,  and  that  I  wa-s  not  entitled  to  any  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  to  enforce  the  evidence  given 
for  me,  or  to  rem-ark  upon  the  evidence  against  me  , 
which  I  don't  doubt  would  have  fully  satisfied  yoiu 
Lordship  and  the  jury,  that  what  happened  was 
more  my  misfortune,  than  my  design  or  intention. 
If  I  had  been  able,  under  the  concern,  to  remark 
upon  the  evidence  against  me,  that  Mr.  Sayer  was 
but  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute  in  breaking  open  the 
door,  it  could  not  then  well  be  supposed  by  the 
jury,  that  I  was  preparing  myself,  or  putting  my 
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self  in  order  to  do  mischief,  which  are  acts  of  fore- 
tliouglit  and  consideration  ;  w^hich  require  much 
more  time  than  is  pretended  I  could  have  had  from 
the  time  I  discovered  Mr.  Sayer ;  for  even  from  his 
entry  into  the  house,  to  the  time  of  the  accident, 
did  not  amount,  as  I  am  informed,  to  more  than 
the  space  of  three  minutes.  But  1  did  not  discover 
him  before  the  door  gave  way.  I  wish  it  had  been 
my  good  fortune,  that  the  jury  had  applied  that 
to  me  which  your  Lordship  remarked  in  favour 
of  the  ladies,  that  the  matter  was  so  very  sudden, 
so  very  accidental  and  unexpected,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  a  contrivance  and  confederacy,  and  un- 
likely that  they  could  come  to  a  resolution  in  so  short 
a  time.  I  don't  remember  your  Lordship  distin- 
guished my  case,  as  to  that  particular,  to  be  diffe- 
rent from  theirs,  nor  was  there  room  for  it ;  for  it 
is  impossible  for  your  Lordship  to  believe  that  I 
dreamt  of  Mr.  Sayer s  coming  there  at  that  time; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  fully  proved  to  your  Lord- 
ship, that  I  went  there  upon  another  occasion,  that 
was  lawful  and  beneficial  to  the  deceased ;  and  I 
had  no  more  time  to  think  or  contrive,  than  the 
ladies  had  to  agree  or  consent.  If  any  thing  could 
be  construed  favourably  on  the  benalf  of  such  an 
unfortunate  wretch  as  myself,  I  think  the  design  I 
had  sometime  before  begun,  and  was  about  finish- 
ing that  day,  might  have  taken  away  all  suspicion 
of  malice  against  Mr.  Sayer. — Must  it  be  thought, 
my  Lord,  that  I  only  am  such  a  sinner  that  I  can- 
not repent  and  make  reparation  to  the  persons  I 
have  injured  ?  It  was  denied  ;  but  I  strongly  soli- 
cited a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Sayer  and  his 
lady,  and  if  this  had  tended  to  procure  me  an  easier 
access  to  Mrs.  Sayer,  it  would  have  been  such  a 
matter  of  aggravation  to  me,  that  it  could  not  have 
escaped  the  remark  of  the  counsel  against  me,  nor 
the  sharpness  of  the  prosecutors  present  in  Court ; 
with  both  I  transacted,  and  to  both  I  appealed, 
particidarly  to  Mr.  Nott,  to  whom,  but  the  day  be- 
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fore  this  accident,  I  manifested  my  desire  of  having 
them  liv^e  tog-ether  again,  and  therefore,  my  Lord, 
it  should  be  presumed  I  laboured  to  be  reconciled 
to,  and  not  to  reveng-e  myself  on,  Mr.  Sayer.  Yoin* 
Lordship,  I  hope,  will  observe  thus  much  in  my  fa- 
vour, that  it  was  so  far  from  being-  a  clear  fact,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  jury,  that  they  sat  up  all  nig-ht, 
and,  believing-  there  was  no  malice  at  that  time, 
told  your  Lordship  they  intended,  and  were  inclin- 
ed, to  find  it  manslaug-hter,  and,  doubting  the  le- 
g-ality  of  the  warrant,  to  find  it  special.  I  hope 
this  will  touch  your  Lordship's  heart  so  far,  as  not 
to  think  me  so  ill  a  man  as  to  deserve  (what  the  best 
of  Christians  are  taught  to  pray  against)  a  sudden 
death ! — I  confess,  I  am  unprepared  ;  the  hopes  of 
my  being  able  to  make  a  legal  defence  and  my  en- 
deavours therein  having  taken  up  my  time,  which  I 
wish  I  had  better  employed :  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Lordship,  upon  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  that  as 
none  of  the  indirect  practices  to  get  or  suppress 
evidence  were  proved  upon  me,  so  they  never  sprang 
from  me :  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  my  blood,  in  a  great 
measure,  will  lie  at  their  door  that  did,  because  it 
drew  me  under  an  ill  imputati-on  of  defending  my- 
self by  subordination  of  perjury.  I  would  be  wil- 
ling to  do  my  duty  towards  my  neighbour,  as  well 
as  God,  before  I  die ;  I  have  many  papers  and  con- 
cerns (by  reason  of  my  profession)  of  my  clients  in 
my  hands,  and  who  will  suffer,  if  they  are  not  put 
into  some  order  ;  and  nothing  but  these  two  consi- 
derations could  make  life  desirable,  under  this  heavy 
ioad  of  irons,  and  restless  remorse  of  conscience 
for  my  sins.  A  short  reprieve  for  these  purposes  I 
nope  will  be  agreeable  to  your  Lordship's  humanity 
and  Christian  virtue,  whereupon  your  Lordship's 
name  shall  be  blest  with  my  last  breath,  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  my  con- 
science and  God  Almighty." 

The  last  request  that  Noble  made  was  granted : 
he  was  allowed  some  time  to  settle  his  spiritual  and 
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temporal  concerns,  and  at  length  suffered  at  King-- 
ston,  on  the  28th  of  March,  ijis,  exhibiting  marls 
of  genuine  repentance.  As  to  the  women,  the^ 
were  no  sooner  acquitted,  than  they  set  out  for 
London,  taking  one  of  the  turnkeys  with  them,  to 
protect  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  populace, 
who  were  incensed  in  the  highest  degree  at  the  sin- 
gular enormity  of  their  crimes. 


WILLIAM   LOWTHER  &  RICHARD  KEELE, 

Executed  for    the    Murder    of    TVilliam  Perry ^  a 
Turnkey  of  Clerkenwell  Bridewell. 

William  Lowther  was  a  native  of  Cumberland, 
and  being  bound  to  the  master  of  a  Newcastle  ship, 
which  traded  to  London,  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  that  low  and  abandoned  company  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 

Richard  Keele  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and 
served  his  time  to  a  barber  at  Winchester  ;  and,  on 
coming-  to  London,  he  married  and  settled  in  his 
own  business  in  Rotherhithe :  but,  not  living  hap- 
pily with'  his  wife,  he  parted  from  her,  and  coha- 
bited with  another  woman,  and  associated  with  a 
number  of  disorderly  people,  till  the  commission  ot 
the  crime  for  which  his  life  paid  the  forfeit. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1713,  they  were  in- 
dicted at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  assisting  Charles 
Houghton  in  the  murder  of  Edward  Perry. 

The  case  was  as  follows : — The  prisoners,  toge- 
ther with  two  other  desperate  offenders,  of  the 
names  of  Houghton  and  CiiUum,  having  been  con- 
victed of  felony  at  the  Old  Bailey,  were  sentenced 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  in  Clerkenwell-Bridewell 
for  two  years.  On  their  being  carried  thither,  Mr. 
Boreman,  the  keeper,  thought  it  necessary  to  put 
them  in  irons,  to  prevent  their  escape.     This  they 
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all  refused  to  submit  to  ;  and  Boreman  having-  or- 
dered the  irons,  they  broke  into  the  room  where  the 
arms  were  deposited,  which  they  seized,  and  then 
attacked  the  keeper  and  his  assistants,  whom  they 
cruelly  beat.  Lowther  bit  off  part  of  a  man's  nose 
At  this  time  Perry,  one  of  the  turnkeys,  was  without 
the  gate,  and  desired  the  prisoners  to  be  peaceable ; 
but,  advancing  towards  them,  he  was  stabbed  by 
Houg-hton  ;  and,  during  the  fray,  Houghton  was  shot 
dead. 

The  prisoners  being  at  length  victorious,  many  of 
them  made  their  escape ;  but  the  neighbours  giving 
their  assistance,  Keele  and  Lowther,  and  several 
others,  were  taken,  and  convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence.  Before  the  passing  sentence,  Keele  en- 
deavoured to  extenuate  his  crime ;  but  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  court,  that  he  must  be  deemed  equally 
guilty  with  the  rest  of  his  companions,  as  he  had 
opposed  the  keepers,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

Some  time  after  conviction  a  smith  went  to  the 
prison  to  take  measure  of  them  for  chains,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  hung,  pursuant  to  an  order  from 
the  secretary  of  state's  office :  but  they  for  some 
time  resisted  him  in  this  duty. 

On  the  morning  of  execution,  being  the  13th  of 
December,  1713,  they  were  carried  from  Newgate 
to  Clerken well-green,  and  there  hanged  on  a  gallows 
erected  on  the  occasion  ;  after  which  their  bodies 
were  put  in  a  cart,  drawn  by  four  horses  decorated 
with  plumes  of  black  feathers,  and  were  hung  in 
chains  on  the  day  after  their  execution. 

While  these  unhappy  men  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  they  appeared  to  have  a  due  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
and  made  serious  preparation  for  the  important 
change  they  were  to  undergo ;  but,  at  the  place  of 
execution,  Keele  asked  the  under  sheriff  if  they  were 
to  be  hung  chains  ?  when  the  answer  given  was, 
"  Don't  concern  yourself  about  your  body,  but  take 
care  of  your  poor  soul." 
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HENRY  PLUNKET, 

Murderer,    executed    at    Tyburn,    the   lid  of  Sep- 
tember,  1714. 

In  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  we  have  a  shocking 
instance  of  the  danger  into  which  our  passions  lead 
us.  A  more  unprovoked  murder  we  cannot  record. 
Mr.  Plunket  was  a  foreigner,  born  at  Saar-Lewis, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Lorrain,  and  was  the  Son  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  French  service,  and  was  related  to  father  Plun- 
ket, a  priest,  who  was  called  the  primate  of  Ireland, 
and  came  to  a  fatal  end  in  the  year  1679.  Young 
Plunket  was  made  a  lieutenant  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age,  and  served  under  his  father  in 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was  remarkably 
distinguished  for  his  courage,  having  nevei*  exhibited 
the  least  sign  of  fear  in  all  the  engagements  in 
which  he  was  concerned. 

Having  been  a  while  at  Ostend,  he  came  over  to 
England  with  a  gentleman  named  Reynard,  having 
fled  from  that  place  on  account  of  having  murdered 
a  man. 

He  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  mur- 
der of  Thomas  Brown,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
razor,  on  the  30th  of  August,  17 14. 

It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  that 
the  prisoner  lodged  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho, 
in  the  same  house  with  the  deceased,  who  being  a 
peruke-maker  by  trade,  Plunket  bespoke  a  wig  of 
/lim,  which  Brown  finished,  and  asked  seven  pounds 
for  it,  *  but  at  length  lowered  his  demand  to  six : 
Plunket  bid  him  four  pounds  for  it ;  but  was  so  en- 
jaged  at  what  he  thought  an  exorbitant  price,  that 

*  It  must  be  remombered,  that  at  the  commeucement  of  the  rast 
century,  when  this  foul  deed  was  committed,  young  gentlemen  wore 
enormous  vvi;ji;s,  A  hundred  years  reconciled  them  to  their  own  haii- 
.  nJ  the  ladies  alone  now  ai)pcar  iu  wigs 
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he  took  up  a  razor,  cut  his  throat,  and  then  made 
his  escape ;  but  was  apprehended  on  the  following- 
day. 

As  soon  as  the  horrid  deed  was  perpetrated.  Brown 
came  down  stairs  in  a  bloody  condition,  holding-  his 
hands  to  his  throat,  on  which  a  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  dressed  his  wounds,  and  gave  him  some  cor- 
dials ;  by  which  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  describe  the  prisoner,  who,  he  said,  stood 
behind  him,  pulled  back  his  head,  and  cut  him  twice 
on  the  throat. 

It  was  proved  that  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
belonging  to  the  prisoner  were  found  on  a  bed  in 
the  room  where  Brown  was  murdered  ;  and  Plunket, 
having  nothing  material  to  urge  in  his  defence,  was 
found  guilty,  received  sentence  of  death,  and  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  22d  of  September,  17 14. 

He  professed  to  die  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  brought  to 
confess  the  justice  of  the  sentence  in  consequence 
of  which  he  suffered. 


THOMAS  DOUGLASS, 


Murder er-i  executed  at  Tyburn,  the  l^th  of  October, 

1714. 

This  conviction  presents  another  instance  of  the 
mischief  ensuing  from  drunkenness,  which  the  law, 
so  far  from  admitting  it  as  a  palliation,  as  this  un- 
happy man  conceived,  considers  it  an  aggravation 
of  the  crime. 

Thomas  Douglass  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  the  murder  of  William  Sparks,  a  seaman,  at  a 
public-house  in  Wapping. 

He  was  born  in  county  of  Berwick,  in  Scotland, 
and,  having  been  educated  by  his  parents  according 
to  the   strictly   religious   plan   prevailing    in    tliat 
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country,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  sea-faring^ 
person  at  Berwick,  and  when  he  was  out  of  his  time, 
he  entered  on  board  a  ship  in  the  royal  navy  ;  and, 
in  this  station  acquired  the  character  of  an  expert 
and  valiant  seaman. 

Having  served  Queen  Anne  during  several  engage- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  he  re- 
turned to  England  witn  Sparks,  who  was  his  ship- 
mate, on  whom  he  committed  the  murder  we  have 
mentioned. 

It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  that 
the  parties  had  been  drinking  together,  till  they 
(vere  inflamed  with  liquor,  when  the  prisoner  took 
up  a  knife,  and  stabbed  the  other  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  died  on  the  spot.  The  atrociousness  of  the 
offence  was  such,  that  Douglass  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody;  and,  being  convicted  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  received  sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
Douglass  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  that 
he  had  committed  ;  for  he  supposed  that,  as  he  was 
drunk  when  he  perpetrated  the  fact,  he  ought  to  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  man  who  is  a 
lunatic.  He  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1714,  and  died  a  penitent. 


NATHANIEL  PARKHURST,  ESQ. 

Murderer  ^'^ecuted  at  Tyhurn,  the  20lh  of 
May,  1715. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  our  search  of  the 
ancient  records  of  crimes  and  punishments,  we 
ehould  find,  in  chronological  order,  two  murders, 
stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  Of  this 
disgraceful  practice,  of  itself  a  sin,  we  could  give 
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a  long  lecture ; — but  let  these  dreadful  consequences 
operate  as  a  caution  to  drunkards. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
the  murder  of  Lewis  Pleura,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1715  ;  and  a  second  time  indicted  on  the  statute  of 
stabbing :  when  the  substance  of  the  evidence  given 
against  him,  was  as  follows  : 

He  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Catesby,  near 
Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  the  son 
of  very  respectable  parents,  who  having  given  him 
the  education  common  in  a  country  academy,  sent 
him  to  finish  his  studies  at  Wadham  College,  in 
Oxford ;  but,  associating  himself  with  men  of  an 
atheistical  turn  of  mind,  they  employed  themselves 
in  ridiculing  religion,  and  making  a  jest  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  every  thing  that  was  held  sacred. 

Lewis  Pleura  who  was  born  in  Italy,  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  title  of  Count,  and  subsisted  by 
the  practice  of  gaming,  till  being  greatly  reduced 
in  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Parkhurst. 

Parkhurst  and  the  deceased,  Lewis  Pleura,  having 
been  fellow  prisoners  in  the  Fleet  for  debt,  the  for- 
mer who  had  sat  up  drinking  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  went  into  a  room  adjoining  to  that  of  Mr. 
Pleura,  and  said,"  D — n  you,  Sir  Lewis,where  are  you  ?'* 
but  finding  that  he  had  mistaken  the  room,  he  went 
into  the  right  chamber,  and  said,  "  D — n  you,  Sir 
Lewis,  pay  me  four  guineas  you  owe  me."  Soon 
after  this  the  cry  of  murder  was  heard ;  when  a 
number  of  people  repairing  to  the  place,  found 
Pleura  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the  floor,  and  Park- 
hurst over  him  with  his  sword,  who  had  stabbed 
him  in  near  twenty  places. 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for,  who  dressed 
the  deceased,  and  put  him  to  bed,  and  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  the  use  of  his  speech,  he  declared  that 
Parkhurst  had  assassinated  him.     Parkhurst  being' 
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taken  out  of  the  room,  went  back  again  to  it,  and 
said,  "  D — n  you,  Pleura,  are  you  not  dead  yet  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  evidence  against  him,  he  said, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  having-  committed  the  crime, 
and  for  two  years  and  a  half  past  had  been  in  a  very 
unhappy  state  of  mind  ;  and  several  witnesses  were 
called  to  prove  that  he  had  done  many  things  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  a  lunatic  ;  but,  on 
tiie  contrary,  other  evidences  deposed,  that  not  long 
before  the  murder  happened,  he  had  taken  such 
steps  towards  obtaining  his  liberty,  as  proved,  that 
he  was  in  the  full  use  of  hh  intellectual  faculties. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  jury  found  him 
guilty. 

Soon  after  this  offender  had  received  sentence  of 
death,  he  began  to  see  the  error  of  those  opinions 
he  had  imbibed,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  that 
religion  be  had  ridicided,  and  felt  the  force  of  its 
divine  precepts.  He  confessed  that  the  dissolute 
course  of  life  which  he  had  led  had  wasted  his  sub- 
stance, weakened  liis  intellectual  faculties,  and  dis^ 
turbed  his  mind  (O  such  a  degree,  that  before  he 
committed  the  murder  for  which  he  suffered,  he  had 
resolved  to  kill  some  person  or  other,  and  make  his 
escape  from  the  Fleet  prison  ;  or,  if  he  should  be 
unable  to  effect  this,  he  intended  to  have  been  guilty 
of  suicide. 

It  is  very  remarkable  of  this  malefactor,  that,  on 
the  morning  of  execution  he  ordered  a  fowl  to  be 
prepared  for  his  breakfast,  of  which  he  seemed  to 
eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  drank  a  pint  of  liquor 
with  it. 

How  men  can  even  indulge  the  idea,  of  feasting 
a  moment  as  it  were,  before  they  know  a  disgrace- 
ful death  must  happen,  is  truly  astonishing!  Lord 
Lovat,  as  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  ordered  his  fa- 
vourite dish  to  be  cooked,  and  thereof  eat  greedily, 
juvSt  before  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  addressed  himself 
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to  the  populace,  intimating-,  that  since  he  had 
been  ill  of  the  small-pox,  about  twenty  years  be- 
fore, his  head  had  been  affected  to  such  a  degree, 
fhat  he  was  never  able  to  speak  long-  at  a  time : 
wherefore  he  said  no  more,  only  earnestly  requested 
tlieir  prayers  for  his  departing^  soul. 

He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1715,  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  age. 


HENRY  PO\^  EL, 


Highwayman,  ecceciited  at    Tyburn,  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1715. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  placed  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  School,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  care 
of  Dr.  Shorter,  under  whom  he  obtained  a  tolerable 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languag-es. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  a  sur- 
geon, he  was  bound  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  to  a  gentle- 
man equally  eminent  for  his  skill  and  piety ;  bnt 
giving  early  proofs  of  the  wildness  of  his  disposition, 
his  master  piedicted  the  fatal  consequence  that 
would  ensue. 

Powel's  father  and  mother  dying  soon  after  he 
was  bound,  and  his  master,  when  he  had  served  six 
years  of  his  time,  he  was  wholly  at  his  own  dispo- 
sal :  a  circumstance  that  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was  at 
this  tim.e  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  hitherto 
had  not  kept  any  company  that  was  notoriously 
wicked.  Going  now  to  see  a  young  woman  who 
was  related  to  him,  she  fancied  a  ring  which  he  had 
on  his  finger,  and  wished  he  would  exchange  it  for 
hers,  vihich  he  did ;  but  it  appearing  to  be  of  less 
value  than  she  imagined  she  was  base  enough,  on 
the  following  morning,  to  have  him  seized  in  his 

\qu  L  ^        T 
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bed,  as  a  proper  person  to  serve  the  king-;  and  with- 
out  being  permitted  to  send  for  any  friend,  he  was 
sent  into  Flanders  as  a  foot-soldier. 

He  twice  deserted  from  the  regiment  in  which  he 
served ;  but  the  intercession  of  some  of  his  officers 
saved  him  from  the  customary  punishment.  When 
he  had  been  a  soldier  about  three  years,  the  regi- 
ment was  quartered  at  Nieuport,  between  Dunkirk 
and  Ostend,  whence  he  again  deserted,  in  company 
with  seven  other  men,  who  travelled  into  Holland, 
where  they  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  En- 
gland, and  being  landed  at  Burlington,  in  York- 
shire, Powel  came  to  London. 

Being  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  he  found  that  he 
had  not  one  acquaintance  left  who  was  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  ;  so  that  he  repented  having 
deserted  from  the  army,  being  reduced  to  such  a 
situation  that  he  saw  no  prospect  before  him  but 
either  to  beg  or  steal.  The  first  he  despised  as  a 
mean  occupation,  and  the  latter  he  dreaded  as 
equally  destructive  to  his  soul  and  body. 

Hereupon  he  applied  for  employment  as  a  porter 
and  worked  at  the  water-side,  till  a  fellow  inducea 
him  to  be  concerned  in  stealing  some  goods,  for 
which  the  other  was  hanged. 

About  this  time  Powel  married  a  young  woman 
of  strict  virtue,  who  finding  some  irregularity  in  his 
behaviour,  warned  him  to  avoid  all  evil  courses,  as 
they  must  infallibly  end  in  his  destruction. 

On  the  I5tli  of  October,  1715,  he  went  as  far  as 
South  Minis,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  stopped 
Sarah  Maddocks  on  the  highway,  and  robbed  her 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  for  which  offence  he 
was  apprehended,  and  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
in  the  following  month,  he  was  convicted,  received 
sentence  of  death,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1/15. 

Just  before  his  going  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate, 
in  which  wcva  the  following  passages  :  "  1   account 
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this  ig-nominious  death  as  a  just  judgment  for  my 
sins  against  the  Divine  Majesty  and  my  neighbour  ; 
and  tlierefore  patiently  resign  myself  to  his  blessed 
u^ill,  and  hope  (with  true  repentance,  and  a  stedfast 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,)  he  will  seal  my  pardon  in  hea- 
ven, before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen ;  and 
I  bless  God  1  have  had  more  consolation  under  my 
condemnation,  than  ev^er  I  had  these  many  years ; 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  survive  me  will  take 
warning  by  my  fatal  end. 

"  I  have  this  comfort,  that  no  man  can  accuse  me 
of  enticing  him  to  the  commission  of  such  acts  ;  es- 
pecially one  person,  who  has  accused  me  of  it  since 
my  condemnation  ;  but  for  the  value  I  have  for  him, 
I'll  omit  his  name,  and  desire  him  to  take  warning 
by  me  ;  being  resolve».l  within  myself,  that  if  God 
had  prolonged  my  days,  I  would  relinquish  all  such 
courses." 


Account   of   the   Rise   and  Progress    of  the    FIRST 
REBELLION    IN    SCOTLAND,    1715;    icith 
full   Accounts    of  the   principal  Traitors  ivho   were 
executed^ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  very  memorable  period  of 
the  history  of  England.  Neither  the  abdication  of 
the  throne  by  king  James  James  II.  nor  his  defeat 
by  king  William  III.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in 
Ireland,  were  admitted  by  the  adherents  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Stuart,  to  bar  tiieir  right  to  the  crown.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  this  question  was  in  se- 
cret agitated  with  much  warmth;  when  the  earl 
Mar,  a  Scotch  nobleman  of  great  popularity,  and 
secretly  a  friend  to  the  royal  stock  of  his  own  coun- 
try, determined  upon  the  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
king,  and  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  This  no- 
bleman was  farther  stimulated  to  attempt  this  dan- 
gerous measure,  from  being  on  the  accession  of  rne 
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k'ln^  deprived  of  some  offices  which  he  held  under 
the  tory  ministry  of  Queen  Anne ;  which,  had  he 
been  permitted  to  retain  after  the  change  of  mea- 
sures which  then  took  place,  this  rebellion  mig-ht 
not  have  broke  oat.  When  the  earl  found  he  was 
deprived  of  all  share  in  the  new  government,  in  re- 
venge he  retired  to  Scotland,  where  he  immediately 
began  to  tamper  with  such  lords  as  possessed  in- 
fluence among  the  peo'ple,  and  found  they  wanted 
only  a  leader  to  set  up  the  standard  of  the  g-randson 
of  king  James,  who  by  the  Scotch  was  hailed  as 
the  heir  to  the  English  throne,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment denominated  the  pretender. 

An  invitation  was  now  sent  to  the  pretender,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  France,  to  come  to  Scotland, 
while  the  friends  to  his  cause  were  seducing-  and  en- 
listing- men  for  his  service.  This  was  done  with  all 
possible  secrecy,  yet  their  proceedings  were  soon 
known  by  tne  ministry,  as  on  the  20th  of  July,  1715, 
when  the  king  had  not  then  reigned  a  year,  he  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  having  sent  for  the 
Commons,  he  told  them  from  the  throne,  that  a 
plan  was  on  foot  to  invade  the  country  by  the  pre- 
tender ;  and  that  he  suspected  there  were  too  many 
abettors  of  rebellion  in  this  country. 

He  required,  that  until  the  rebellion  should  be 
quelled,  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  preparations  should,  to  that  end  be 
immediately  made. 

Orders  were  issued  for  the  embodying  of  the  mi- 
litia, the  guards  were  encamped  in  Hyde-Park,  and 
several  men  of  war  ordered  to  guard  the  coast,  and 
intercept  the  army  of  the  Pretender  on  his  voyage 
from  France  to  S'cotland ;  and  many  were  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  secretly  aiding  the  rebels> 
and  committed  to  prison. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Mar  was  in  open  rebellion 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  3000  men,  which  was  ra- 
pidly increasing,  marching  from  town  to  town  in 
Scotland,  proclaimini*-  the  Pretender  as  king  of  En- 
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gland  and  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  James  III.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  stratagem  to  surprise  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  To  this  end  some  of  the 
king^'s  soldiers  were  base  enough  to  receive  a  bribe 
to  admit  those  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  were,  by 
means  of  ladders  of  rope,  to  scale  the  walls,  and 
surprise  the  guard  ;  but  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  hav- 
ing some  suspicion  of  the  treachery,  seized  the 
guilty,  some  of  Avhom  were  executed. 

The  rebels  were  greatly  chagrined  at  the  failure 
of  their  attempt  upon  Edinburgh  Castle ;  and  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIV.  from  whom  they  hoped 
for  assistance,  dying  about  this  time,  the  leaders 
became  disheartened,  and  contemplated  the  aban- 
donment of  their  project,  until  their  king  could 
shew  himself  among  them. 

Discontent,  however,  shewed  itself  in  another 
quarter.  In  Northumberland  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
was  fermented  by  Thomas  Forster,  then  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  that  county  ;  and,  being 
joined  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  they  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  large  and  commercial  town  of 
Newcastle,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  friends  of 
the  government.  Forster  set  up  the  standard  of  the 
Pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  the  lawful  king  of 
Britain  wherever  he  went.  He  next  joined  a  body 
of  Scotch  troops  in  rebellion,  and  marched  with 
them  as  far  as  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  before  his 
career  could  be  stopped  by  the  king's  army. 

At  this  town  Generals  Carpenter  and  Wills  at- 
tacked t'he  rebels,  who  defended  themselves  a  while 
by  firing  upon  the  royal  army  from  windows,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  but  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  150  men. 
They  made  prisoners  about  1500,  among  whom  were 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  the  Lord  Widdrington, 
English  peers  ;  the  Earl  of  Nithesdale,  the  Earl  of 
Winton,  the  Earl  of  Carnworth,  Viscount  Kenmure, 
the  Lord  Nairn,  Scotch  peers. 

These  noblemen,  with    about   300   more  rebels. 
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were  conveyed  to  London  ;  the  remainder  taken  at 
the  hattle  of  Preston,  were  sent  to  Liverpool  and 
its  adjacent  towns.  At  Hig-hgate,  the  party  intend- 
ed for  trial  in  London,  were  met  by  a  strong-  detach- 
ment of  foot-gnards,  who  tied  them  back  to  back, 
and  phiced  two  on  each  horse,  and  in  this  ignomi- 
nious manner  were  they  held  to  tlie  derision  of  the 
populace,  until  the  lords  were  conveyed  to  the  tower, 
and  the  others  to  Newgate  and  other  prisons. 

On  the  day  after  the  victory  of  the  English,  the 
earl  of  Mar,  with  his  followers,  attempted  to  cross 
the  Forth,  with  a  view  of  joining-  the  rebels,  col- 
lected tog;ether  in  Eng-land ;  but  a  sqviadron  of  the 
British  fleet  having  anchored  oif  Edinburg-h,  they 
abandoned  that  design. 

Sir  John  M'Kenzie,  on  the  part  of  the  pretender, 
fortified  the  town  of  Inverness ;  but  Lord  Lovet* 
armed  his  tenants,  and  drove  him  from  his  fortifi- 
cations. This  was  a  service  of  much  import  to  the 
royal  cause,  as  the  possession  of  Inverness  opened 
a  communication  between  the  hig-li  and  low  lands  of 
Scotland.  The  earl  of  Seathforth  and  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  appeared  in  favour  of  the  Pretender ; 
but  on  the  earl  of  Sunderland  threatening-,  to  fall 
upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  tenants,  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  Thus  we  find  that  the  interest  of 
Scotland  was  divided  in  the  question  of  the  rig-ht  to 
the  British  throne.  In  England  there  was  a  vast 
majority  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  Pretender,  evading  the  British  ships  sent  to 
watch  his  motions,  landed  from  a  small  French 
vessel,  with  only  six  followers.  This  happened  on 
the  23d  of  December,  while  the  royal  army,  under 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Stir- 

*  This  Scotch  nobleman,  at  this  time  active  in  the  cause  of  king 
George,  by  a  strange  infatuation  during  a  subsequent  rebellion,  on 
the  very  same  cause,  took  the  other  side,  and  fought  for  the  Preten- 
der, was  taken,  condemned,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill!  A  par- 
ticular account  of  that  nbellion  we  shall  also  give,  with  the  trials 
and  execution  of  the  rebels. 
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Jing,  and  that  of  the  rehels,  at  Perth.  On  the  9th 
yf  January,  1716,  havin^^  collected  ^a  few  hundred 
half-armed  hig-hlanders,  the  Pretender  made  a  pub- 
lic entry  into  the  palace  of  Scone,  the  place  of  co- 
ronation of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  while  that  coun- 
try was  a  separate  monarchy ;  assumed  the  functions 
of  a  king-,  and  issued  a  proclamation  for  his  corona- 
tion, and  another  for  the  convocation  of  the  states. 

These  daring  proceedings  determined  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  had  been  joined  by  general  Cadogan, 
i^t  the  head  of  6000  Dutch  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  march  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebels.  ■  He  proceeded  to  their  head-quarters 
at  Perth,  but  they  fled  on  his  approach.  It  appear- 
ed that  the  Pretender  was  encouraged  by  France  to 
rebel,  hoping  thereby  to  throw  the  nation  into  con- 
fusion, of  which  that .  deceitful  government  would 
have  taken  advantage.  To  meet  the  expected  suc- 
cours, the  Pretender  and  his  adherents  went  to 
Dundee,  and  thence  to  Montrose,  where,  soon  ren- 
dered hopeless  by  no  news  arriving  of  the  approach 
of  the  foreigners,  they  began  to  disperse.  The 
king's  troops  pursued  and  put  several  to  death  ;  but 
the  Pretender,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  had  the  good 
fortupe  to  get  on  board  a  ship  lying  before  Montrose, 
an  1  in  a  dark  night  put  to  sea,  escaped  the  English 
fleet,'   aiid  landed  in  France. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  captive  lords,  and 
the  other  prisoners,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Preston. 
The  House  of  Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  im- 
peach the  lords  and  expel  Forster  from  his  seat,  as 
one  of  their  members  ;  while  the  courts  of  common 
law  proceeded  with  the  trials  of  those  of  less  note. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  being  sent  by  the  com- 
mons, the  Lords  sat  in  judgment.  Earl  Cooper,  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  being  consti- 
tuted Lord  High  Steward. 

The  unfortunate  noblemen,  except  the  earl  of 
Winton,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  but  offer- 
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ed  pleas  of  extenuation  for  their  guilt,  in  hopes  oi 
obtaining-  mercy.  In  that  of  the  ear]  of  Derwent- 
water,  lie  suggested  tliat  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  impeaching  him,  were  il- 
legal. 

Proclamation  was  immediately  made  for  silence, 
and  the  Lord  High  Steward  proceeded  to  pass  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  on  those  who  had  pleaded  guilty, 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  James  earl  of  Derwentwater,  William  lord 
Widdrington,  William  earl  of  Nithisdale,  Robert 
earl  of  Carnwarth,  William  viscount  Kenmure,  Wil- 
liam lord  Nairn : 

"  You  stand  impeached  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  parliament  assembled,  of  higli  treason, 
in  traitorously  imagining  and  compassing  the  death 
of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  and  conspiring  for  that 
end  to  levy  a  bloody  and  destructive  Avar  against  his 
majesty,  in  order  to  depose  and  murder  him  ;  and 
in  levying  war  accordingly,  and  proclaiming  a  pre- 
tender to  his  crown  to  be  king  of  these  realms. 

"  Which  impeachment,  thongli  one  of  your  lord- 
ships, in  the  introduction  to  this  plea,  supposes  to 
be  out  of  the'  ordinary  and  common  course  of 
law  and  justice,  is  yet  as  much  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing* according  to  the  common  law,  as  any  other 
whatsoever. 

"  If  you  had  been  indicted,  the  indictment  must 
have  been  removed,  and  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  (the  parliament  sitting).  In  that  case" 
you  had  ('tis  true)  been  accused  only  by  the  grand- 
jury  of  one  county  ;  in  the  present,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain^  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  your  accusers. 

"  And  this  circumstance  is  very  observable,  (to 
CKchule  all  possible  supposition  of  hardship,  as  to 
tlie  method  of  proceeding  against  you)  that  however 
all  great  assemblies  are  apt  to  differ  on  other  points, 
you  were  impeached  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  one  contradicting. 
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**  They  found  themselves,  it  seems,  so  mucli  con- 
cerned in  the  preservation  of  his  most  truly  sacred 
majesty,  and  the  Protestant  succession  (the  very  life 
and  soul  of  these  king-doms)  that  they  could  noj 
omit  the  first  opportunity  of  taking-  their  proper 
part,  in  order  to  so  sig-nal  and  necessary  an  act  of 
his  majesty's  justice. 

"  And  thus  the  whole  body  politic  of  this  free 
Kingdom  has  in  a  manner  rose  up  in  its  own  defence, 
for  the  punishment  of  those  crimes,  which,  it  was 
rig-htly  apprehended,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  the 
everlasting-  dissolution  of  it. 

"  To  this  impeachment  you  have  severally  pleaded 
and  acknowledg-ed  yourselves  ^ilty  of  the  high  trea- 
son therein  contained. 

"  Your  pleas  are  accompanied  with  some  variety 
of  matter  to  mitigate  your  offences,  and  to  obtain 
mercy. 

"  Part  01  which,  as  some  of  the  circumstances 
said  to  have  attended  your  surrender,  (seeming  to 
be  offered  rather  as  arguments  only  for  mercy,  than 
any  thing  in  mitigation  of  your  preceding  guilt)  is 
not  proper  for  me  to  take  notice  of. 

"  But  as  to  the  other  part,  which  is  meant  to  ex- 
tenuate the  crimes  of  which  you  are  convicted,  it  is 
fit  I  should  take  this  occasion  to  make  some  obser- 
vations to  your  lordships  upon  it,  to  the  end  that 
the  judgment  to  be  given  against  you  may  clearly 
appear  to  be  just  and  righteous,  as  well  as  legal ; 
and  that  you  may  not  remain  under  any  fatal  error 
in  respect  of  a  greater  judicature,  by  reflecting  with 
less  horror  and  remorse  on  the  guilt  you  have  con 
tracted  than  it  really  deserves. 

"  It  is  alleged,  by  some  of  your  lordships,  that 
you  engaged  in  this  rebellion  without  previous  con- 
cert or  deliberation,  and  without  suitable  prepara- 
tions of  men,  horses,  and  arms. 

"  If  this  should  be  supposed  true,  on  some  of 
your  lordships  averring  it,  I  desire  you  to  consider 
that  it  exempts  you  from  tlie  circumstance  of  con- 

VOL.   I.  '  U 
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triving  this  treason,  so  it  very  much  aggravates  your 
guilt  in  that  part  you  have  undoubtedly  borne  in  the 
execution  of  it. 

"  For  it  shews,  that  your  inclinations  to  rebel 
were  so  well  known,  (which  could  only  be  from  a 
continued  series  of  your  words  and  actions)  that  the 
contrivers  of  that  horrid  design  depended  upon,  and 
you  therein  judged  rightly  that  your  zeal  to  engage 
in  this  treason  was  so  strong,  as  to  carry  you  into 
it  on  the  least  warning,  and  the  very  first  invitation : 
that  you  would  not  excuse  yourselves  by  want  of 
preparation,  as  you  might  have  done ;  and,  that  rather 
than  not  have  a  share  in  the  rebellion,  you  would 
pHmge  yourselves  into  it,  almost  naked  and  unpro- 
vided for  such  an  enterprize  ;  in  short  that  your 
men,  horses,  and  arms,  were  not  so  well  prepared 
as  they  might,  and  would  have  been  on  longer 
warning;  but  your  minds  were. 

"  It  is  alledged  also,  as  an  extenuation  of  your 
crimes,  that  no  cruel  or  harsh  action  (I  suppose  is 
meant  no  rapine  or  plunder,  or  worse)  has  been 
committed  by  you. 

"  This  may,  in  part  only,  be  true :  but  then  your 
lordships  will  at  the  same  time  consider,  that  the 
lying  waste  a  tract  of  land  bears  but  a  little  pro- 
portion, in  point  of  guilt,  compared  with  that  crime 
of  which  you  stand  convicted ;  an  open  attempt  to 
destroy  the  best  of  kings,  to  ruin  the  whole  fabric, 
and  rase  the  very  foundation  of  a  government,  the 
best  suited  of  any  in  the  world,  to  perfect  the  hap- 
piness and  support  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
The  former  offence  causes  but  a  mischief  that  is  soon 
recovered,  and  is  usually  pretty  much  confined  ;  the 
latter  had  it  succeeded,  must  have  brought  a  lasting 
and  universal  destruction  on  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  Besides,  much  of  this  was  owing  to  accident ; 
your  inarch  was  so  hasty,  partly  to  avoid  the  king's 
troops,  and  partly  from  a  vain  hope  to  stir  up  insur- 
rections in  all  the  counties  you  have  passed  through, 
that  you  had  not  time  to  spread  devastation,  without 
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deviating^  from  your  main,  and,  as  I  have  further 
observed,  much  worse  desig-u. 

"  Farther :  'Tis  very  surprising  that  any  con- 
cerned in  this  rebellion,  should  lay  their  engaging 
in  it  on  the  government's  doing  a  necessary  and 
usual  act  in  like  cases,  for  its  preservation  ;  the 
giving  orders  to  confine  such  as  were  most  likely  to 
join  in  that  treason  :  'tis  hard  to  believe  that  any 
one  should  rebel,  merely  to  avoid  being  restrained 
from  rebelling  ;  or  that  a  gentle  confinement  would 
not  much  better  have  suited  a  crazy  state  of  health, 
then  the  fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  such  long 
and  hasty  marches  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

"  Your  lordships  rising  in  arms  therefore,  has 
much  more  justified  the  prudence  and  fitness  of  those 
orders,  than  those  orders  will  in  any  wise  serve  to 
mitigate  your  treason.  Alas !  happy  had  it  been 
for  all  your  lordships,  had  you  fallen  under  so  in- 
dulgent a  restraint ! 

"  When  your  lordships  shall  in  good  earnest  apply 
yourselves  to  think  impartially  on  your  case,  surely 
you  will  not  yourselves  believe  that  it  is  possible, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  be  engaged,  and  con- 
tinue so  long  engaged,  in  such  a  difficult  and  labo- 
rious enterprize,  through  rashness,  surprize,  or  in- 
advertency ;  or  that  had  the  attack  at  Preston  been 
less  sudden  (and  consequently  the  rebels  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  it),  your  lordships  had  been  reduced 
the  sooner,  and  with  less,  if  not  without  bloodshed. 

"  No,  my  lords,  these,  and  such  like,  are  artful 
colourings,  proceeding  from  rmnds  filled  with  expec- 
tation of  continuing  in  this  world,  and  not  from  such 
as  are  preparing  for  their  defence  before  a  tribunal, 
where  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  true 
springs  and  causes  of  action  must  be  laid  open. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  having  thus  removed  some 
false  colours  you  have  used  ;  to  assist  you  yet  farther 
in  that  necessary  work  of  thinking  on  your  great 
offence,  as  you  ought,  I  proceed  to  touch  upon 
several  circumstances  that  seem  greatly  to  aggravate 
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your  crime,  and  which  will  deserve  your  most  serious 
consideration. 

"  The  divine  virtues  ('tis  one  of  your  lordships'  own 
epithets)  which  all  the  world,  as  well  as  your  lord- 
ships, acknowledg'C  to  be  in  his  majesty,  and  which 
younow  lay  claim  to,  ought  certainly  tohave  withheld 
your  hands  from  endeavouring-  to  depose,  destroy, 
to  murder,  that  most  excellent  prince ;  so  the  im- 
peachment speaks,  and  so  the  law  construes  your 
actions  ;  and  this  is  not  only  true  in  the  notion  of 
law,  but  almost  always  so  in  deed  and  reason.  'Tis 
a  trite  but  a  very  true  remark,  that  there  are  but  few 
hours  between  kings  being  reduced  under  the  power 
of  pretenders  to  their  crown  and  their  graves.  Had 
you  succeeded,  his  majesty's  case  would  I  fear,  have 
hardly  been  an  exception  to  that  general  rule  since 
'tis  highly  improbable  that  (light  should  have  saved 
any  of  that  illustrious  and  valiant  family. 

"  'Tis  a  further  aggravation  of  your  crime,  that 
his  majesty,  Avhom  your  lordships  would  have  de- 
throned, effected  not  the  crown  by  force,  or  by  the 
arts  of  ambition,  but  succeeded  peaceably  and 
legally  to  it ;  and  on  the  decease  of  her  late  majesty 
without  issue,  became  undoubtedly  the  next  in 
course  of  descent  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
by  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  as  it 
stood  declared  some  years  before  the  crown  was 
expressly  limited  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  This 
right  was  acknowledged,  and  the  descent  of  the 
crown  limited  or  confirmed  accordingly,  by  the 
whole  legislature  in  two  successive  reigns,  and  more 
than  once  in  the  latter ;  which  your  lordships'  ac- 
complices are  very  far  from  allowing  would  bias  the 
nation  to  that  side. 

"  How  could  it  then  enter  into  the  heart  of  man, 
to  think  that  private  persons  might  with  a  good 
conscience  endeavour  to  subvert  such  a  settlement, 
by  running  to  tumultuary  arms,  and  by  intoxicating 
the  dregs  of  the  people  with  contradictory  opinions 
and  groundless  slanders ;  or  that  God's  providence 
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would  ever  prosper  such  wicked  such  ruinous  at« 
tempts ;  especially  if,  in  the  next  place,  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  most  fertile  inventions,  on  the 
side  of  the  rebellion,  have  not  been  able  to  assign 
the  least  shadow  of  grievance  as  the  cause  of  it : 
to  such  poor  shifts  have  they  been  reduced  on  this 
head,  that,  for  want  of  better  colours,  it  has  been 
objected,  in  a  solemn  manner,  by  your  lordships' 
associates,  to  his  majesty's  government  that  his 
people  do  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  as  our 
neighbours  have  done  since  the  last  war :  thus  they 
first  rob  us  of  our  peace,  and  then  upbraid  us  that  we 
have  it  not.  It  is  a  monstrous  rebellion,  that  can 
find  no  fault  with  the  government  it  inv^ades  but 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  rebellion  itself  ? 

"  Your  lordships  will  likewise  do  well  to  consider 
what  an  additional  burden  your  treason  has  made 
it  necessary  on  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  who 
wanted  and  were  about  to  enjoy  some  respite :  to 
this  end,  'tis  well  known,  that  all  knew,  an  increase 
of  taxes,  were  the  last  year  carefully  avoided,  and 
his  majesty  was  contented  to  have  no  more  forces 
than  were  just  sufficient  to  attend  his  person,  and 
shut  the  gates  of  a  few  garrisons. 

"  But  what  his  majesty  thus  did  for  the  ease  and 
quiet  of  his  people,  you  most  ungratefully  turned 
to  his  disadvantage,  by  taking  encouragement  from 
thence,  to  endanger  his  and  his  kingdom's  safety, 
and  to  bring  oppression  on  your  fdllow-subjects. 

"  Your  Lordships  observe,  I  avoid  expatiating  on 
the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  a  very  large  and  copious 
subject ;  I  shall  but  barely  suggest  to  you  on  thai 
head,  that  whatever  those  calamities  may  happen 
to  be,  in  the  present  case,  all  who  are,  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  place,  partakers  in  tiie  rebellion  (especially 
persons  of  figure  and  distinction),  are  in  some 
degree  rSponsible  for  them  :  and  therefore  your 
lordships  must  not  hold  yourselves  quite  clear  from 
the  guilt  of  those  barbarities  which  have  been  lately 
committed,  by  such  as   are  engaged    in  the  same 
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treason  with  you,  and  not  yet  perfectly  reduced,  in 
burning  the  habitations  of  their  countrymen,  and 
thereby  exposing  many  thousands  to  cold  and 
hunger  in  this  rigorous  season. 

"  I  must  be  so  just,  to  such  of  your  lordships  as 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  you 
had  one  temptation,  and  that  a  great  one,  to  engage 
you  in  this  treason,  which  the  others  had  not ;  in 
that,  it  was  evident,  success  on  your  part  must  for 
ever  have  established  Popery  in  this  kingdom,  and 
that  probably  you  could  never  have  again  so  fair 
an  opportunity. 

"  But  then,  good  God !  how  must  those  Protes- 
tants be  covered  with  confusion,  who  entered  into 
the  same  measures,  without  so  much  as  capitulat- 
ing for  their  religion  (that  ever  I  could  find  from 
any  examination  I  have  seen  or  heard),  or  so  much 
as  requiring,  much  less  obtaining  a  frail  promise, 
that  it  should  be  preserved,  or  even  tolerated. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  exhort  your  lordships  thus  to 
think  of  the  aggravations  as  well  as  the  mitigations 
(if  there  be  any)  of  your  offences ;  and  if  I  could 
have  the  least  hopes,  that  the  prejudices  of  habit 
and  education  would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  most 
earnest  and  charitable  entreaties,  I  would  beg  you 
not  to  rely  any  longer  on  those  directors  of  your 
consciences,  by  whose  conduct  you  have,  very  pro- 
])abiy,  been  led  into  this  miserable  condition ;  but 
that  your  lordships  would  be  assisted  by  some  of 
those  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  have  constantly  borne  that  infallible 
mark  of  sincere  Christians,  universal  charitv. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  nothing  remains,  but  that 
I  pronounce  upon  you,  (and  sorry  I  am  that  it  falls 
to  my  lot  to  do  it)  that  terrible  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  must  be  the  same  that  is  usually  given  against 
the  meanest  offender  in  the  like  kind.      ^ 

"  The  most  ignominious  and  painful  parts  of  it 
are. usually  remitted,  by  the  grace  of  the  crown,  to 
persons  of  your  quality  :  but  the  law  in  this  ca,se. 
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being  deaf  to  all  distinctions  of  persons,  requires 
1  should  pronounce,  and  accordingly  it  is  adjudged 
by  this  court, 

"  That  you,  James  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  Willianf 
Lord  Widdrington,  William  Earl  of  Nithisdale, 
Robert  Earl  of  Carnwarth,  William  Viscount  Keii- 
mure,  and  William  Lord  Nairn,  and  every  of  you, 
return  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  from  whence  you 
came  ;  from  thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution ;  when  you  come  there,  you  must  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  till  you  be  dead ;  for 
you  must  be  cut  down  alive  ;  then  your  bowels  must 
be  taken  out,  and  burnt  before  your  faces  ;  then 
your  heads  must  be  severed  from' your  bodies,  and 
your  bodies  divided  each  into  four  quarters  ;  and 
these  must  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  And  God 
Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  souis." 

After  sentence  thus  passed,  the  lords  were  re- 
manded back  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  18th  of 
February  orders  were  sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  sheriffs  for  their  execution  ;  and  great 
solicitations  were  made  in  favo-ur  of  them,  which 
did  not  only  reach  the  court,  but  came  down  to  the 
two  houses  of  pailiament,  and  petitions  were  de- 
livered in  both,  which  being  backed  by  some,  occa- 
sioned debates  :  that  in  the  house  of  commons  arose 
no  higher  than  to  occasion  a  motion  for  adjournment, 
thereby  to  prevent  any  further  interposition  there; 
but  the  matter  in  the  house  of  peers  was  carried  on  with 
more  success,  where  their  petitions  were  delivered 
and  spoke  to,  and  it  was  carried  by  nine  or  ten 
voices,  that  the  same  should  be  received  and  read. 
And  the  question  was  put,  whether  the  king  had 
power  to  reprieve,  in  case  of  impeachment  ?  which 
being  carried  in  the  affirmative,  a  motion  was  made 
to  address  his  Majesty  to  desire  iiim  to  grant 
reprieve  to  the  lords  under  sentence ;  but  tha 
mover  thereof  only  obtained  this  clause,  viz.  "  To 
**  reprieve  such  of  the  condemned  lords  as  deserved 
**  his  mercy  ;  and  that  the  time  of  respite  should  be 
"  left  to  his  Majesty's  discretion." 
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To  which  address  his  Majesty  replied, 

"  That  on  this  and  other  occasions,  he  would  do 
"  what  he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity 
"  of  his  crown,  and  the  safety  of  his  people." 

The  great  parties  they  had  made,  as  was  said,  by 
the  means  of  money,  and  also  the  rash  expressions 
too  common  in  the  moutlis  of  many  of  their  friends, 
as  if  the  government  did  not  dare  to  execute  them, 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  hastening  of  their 
execution :  for  on  the  same  day  the  address  was 
presented,  the  23d  of  February,  it  was  resolved  in 
council,  that  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  the 
Lord  Kenmure,  should  be  beheaded ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Nithisdale,  apprehending  he  should  be  included 
in  the  warrant,  made  his  escape  the  evening  before  in 
a  woman's  riding-hood,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  mother  on  a  visit. 

In  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  February,  three  de- 
tachments of  the  Life-guards  went  from  White-hall, 
to  Tower-liill,  and  having  taken  their  stations  round 
the  scaffold,  the  two  lords  were  brouglit  from  the 
Tower  at  ten  o'clock,  and  being  received  by  the 
sheriffs  at  the  bar,  were  conducted  to  the  transport 
office  on  Tower-hill ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
an  hour,  the  Eari  Derwentwater  sent  word  that  he  was 
ready  ;  on  which  Sir  John  Fryer,  one  of  tlic  sheriffs, 
walked  before  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  when  there, 
told  him  he  might  have  what  time  he  pleased  to 
prepare  himself  for  death. 

His  lordship  desired  to  read  a  paper  which  he 
had  written,  the  substance  of  which  was,  tliat  he 
was  sorry  for  having  pleaded  guilty ;  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  king  but  James  the  Third,  for  whom 
he  had  an  inviolable  affection,  and  that  these  kitig^ 
doms  would  never  be  happy  till  the  ancient  consti- 
tution was  restored  ;  and  he  wished  his  death  might 
contribute  to  that  desirable  end.  His  lordship  pro- 
fessed to  die  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  the  post- 
script to  his  speech,  said,  "  If  that  prince,  wlio  now 
"  governs,  had  given  me  lite,  J  aliouUI  have  thought 
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'*  myself  oblig-ed  never  more  to  have  taken  up  arms 
"  against  him." 

Sir  John  Fryer  desiring-  to  have  the  paper,  I.e 
said  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  his  ffiends,  and  then 
deUvered  it.  He  then  read  some  prayers  out  of  two 
small  books,  and  kneeled  to  try  how  the  block  would 
fit  his  neck.  This  being  done,  he  had  again  re- 
course to  his  devotions,  and  having-  told  the  execu- 
tioner that  he  forgave  him,  and  likewise  forgave  all 
his  enemies,  he  directed  him  to  strike  when  he  should 
repeat  the  words  "sweet  Jesus,"  the  third  time. 

He  then  kneeled  down,  and  said,  "  sweet  Jesus  ! 
"  receive  my  spirit !  sweet  Jesus  be  mercifid  to  me  ; 
"  sweet  Jesus" — and  appeared  to  be  proceeding  in  his 
prayer,  when  his  head  was  struck  off  at  one  blow  ;  and 
the  executioner  taking  it  up,  exhibited  it  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  scaffold,  saying,  "  Behold  the  head  of 
a  traitor : — God  save  king  George." 

The  body  was  now  wrapped  up  in  black  baize,  and 
being  carried  to  a  coach,  was  delivered  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased;  and  the  scaffold  having  been 
cleared,  fresh  baize  put  on  the  block,  and  saw-dust 
strewed,  that  none  of  the  blood  might  appear.  Lord 
Kenmure  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold. 

His  lordship,  who  was  a  Protestant,  was  attended 
by  two  clergymen  ;  but  he  declined  saying  much, 
telling  one  of  them  that  he  had  prudential  reasons 
for  not  delivering  his  sentiments;  which  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  his  regard  to  Lord  Carnwarth, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  was  then  interced- 
ing for  the  royal  mercy ;  as  his  talking  in  the  way 
that  Lord  Derwentwater  had  done,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  injure  his  lordship  with  those  most  likely 
to  serve  him. 

Lord  Kenmure  having  finished  his  devotions,  de- 
clared that  he  forgave  the  executioner,  to  whom  he 
made  a  present  of  eight  guineas.  He  was  attended 
by  a  surgeon,  who  drew  his  'finger  over  that  part  o! 
the  neck  where  the  blow  was  to  be  struck  ;  and  being 
executed  as  Lord  Derwentwater  had  been,  his  body 
was  delivered  to  the  care  of  an  undertaker. 

Vol.  L  X 
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George  Earl  of  Winton,  not  having-  pleaded  g^iilt/ 
with  the  other  lords,  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  the 
15th  of  March,  when  the  principal  matter  urged  in 
bis  favour  was,  that  he  had  surrendered  at  Preston 
in  consequence  of  a  promise  from  General  Wills  to 
g-rant  him  his  Hfe :  in  answer  to  which  it  was  sworn, 
that  no  promise  of  mercy  was  made,  but  thjit  the 
rebels  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  Earl  of  Winton  having-  left  his  house,  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  his  servants,  well  mounted  and 
armed; — his  joining  the  Earl  Carnworth  and  Lord 
Kenmure ;  his  proceeding-  with  the  rebels  through 
the  various  stages  of  their  march,  and  his  surren- 
dering with  the  rest  were  circumstances  fully  proved: 
notwithstanding  Avhich  his  counsel  moved  an  arrest 
of  judgment:  but  the  plea  on  which  this  motion  was 
founded  being  thought  insufficient,  his  peers  unani- 
mously found  him  guilty :  and  then  the  lord  high 
steward  pronounced  sentence  on  him,  after  having 
addressed  him  in  the  following  forcible  terms  : — 

"  George  Earl  of  Winton,  I  have  acquainted  you, 
"  that  your  peers  have  found  you  guilty  ;  that  is,  in 
"  the  terms  of  the  law,  convicted  you  of  the  high- 
"  treason  whereof  you  stand  impeached  ;  after  your 
"  lordship  has  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment,  and 
"  their  lordships  have  disallowed  that  motion,  their 
'*  next  step  is.to  proceed  to  judgment. 

*•'  The  melancholy  part  I  am  to  bear,  in  pronounc- 
"  ing  that  judgment  upon  you,  since  it  is  his  majesty's 
"  pleasure  to  appoint  me  to  that  office,  I  dutifully 
"  submit  to ;  far,  very  far,  from  taking  any  satis- 
"  faction  in  it. 

"  Till  conviction,  your  lordship  has  been  spoke  to 
*'  without  the  least  prejudice,  or  supposition  of  your 
"  guilt ;  but  now  it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
"  your  lordship  is  guilty  of  the  high-treason  whereof 
"  you  stand  impeached. 

"  My  lord,  this  your  crime  is  the  greatest  known 
*'  to  the  law  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  any  other  country 
**  whatsoever,  and  it   is  of  the  blackest  and   most 
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"  odious  species  of  that  crime  ;  a  conspiracy  and 
"  attempt,  manifested  by  an  open  rebellion,  to  de- 
"  pose  and  murder  that  sacred  person,  who  sus- 
"  tains,  and  is  the  majesty  of  the  whole  ;  and  from 
"  whom,  as  from  a  fountain  of  warmth  and  glory, 
"  are  dispersed  all  the  honours,  all  the  dig-nity  of  the 
^'  state ;  indeed  the  lasting  and  operative  life  and 
"  vigour  of  the  laws,  which  plainly  subsist  by  a  due 
"  administration  of  the  executive  power. 

"  So  that  attempting  this  precious  life,  is  really 
"  striking-  at  the  most  noble  part,  the  seat  of  life, 
"  and  spring-  of  all  motion  in  this  government; 
"  and  may  therefore  properly  be  called  a  desig-n  to 
"  murder  not  only  the  king-,  but  also  the  body  poli- 
"  tick  of  this  kingdom. 

"  And  this  is  most  evidently  true  in  your  lordships' 
"  case,  considering-  that  success  in  your  treason 
"  iiMist  infallibly  have  established  Popery;  and  that 
"  never  fails  to  bring  with  it  a  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
"  siastical  tyranny  :  which  is  quite  another  sort  of 
"  constitution  than  that  of  this  kingdom,  and  can* 
"  not  take  place  till  the  present  is  annihilated. 

"  This  your  crime  (so  I  must  call  it),  is  the  more 
"  aggravated,  in  that  where  it  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
"  take  arms  openly,  and  to  make  an  offensive  war 
*'  against  lawful  authority ;  it  is  generally  (as  in 
"  your  case)  complicated  with  the  horrid  and  crying 
"  sin  of  murdering  many,  who  are  not  only  inno- 
"  cent  but  meritorious  :  and,  if  pity  be  due  (as  I 
"  admit  it  is  in  some  degree)  to  such  as  suffer  for 
^^  their  own  crimes,  it  must  be  admitted  a  much 
"  greater  share  of  compassion  is  owing  to  them  who 
"  have  lost  their  lives  merely  by  the  crimes  of  other 
"  men. 

"  As  many  have  so  cfone  in  the  late  rebellion,  so 
"  many  murders  have  they  to  answer  for  who  pro- 
"  moted  it ;  and  your  lordship  in  examining  your 
"  conscience,  will  be  under  a  great  delusion,  if  vou 
*'  look  at  those  that  fell  at  Preston,  Dumbiain,  or 
"  elsewhere,  on  the  side  of  the  laws,  and  defence  of 
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*'  settled  order  and  g^overnment,  as  slain  in  an  open 
"  lawful  manner  even  judging  of  this  matter  by  the 
"  law  of  nations. 

"  Alas  !  my  lord,  your  crime  of  high-treason  is  yet 
"  made  redder  by  shedding  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
"  blood  in  the  kingdom ;  I  include  in  this  expres- 
"  sion  the  brave  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  those 
"  gallant  and  heroic  officers,  who  continued  faithful 
"  to  death,  in  defence  of  the  laws  :  for  sure  but  little 
"  blood  can  be  better  than  that,  which  is  shed  while 
"  it  is  warm  in  the  cause  of  the  true  religion,  and 
"  the  liberties  of  its  native  country." 

After  continuing  for  some  length,  much  in  the 
same  strain  as  the  foregoing  address,  his  lordship 
pronounced  the  usual  sentence. 

Soon  after  the  passing  this  sentence,  the  earls 
of  Winton  and  Nithisdale  founds  means  to  escape 
out  of  the  Tower ;  and  Messrs.  Forster  and  M'ltosh 
escaped  from  Newgate  :  but  it  was  supposed  that 
motives  of  mercy  and  tenderness  in  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  the  second,  favoured  the 
escape  of  all  these  gentlemen. 

This  rebellion  occasioned  the  untimely  death  of 
many  other  persons.  Five  were  executed  at  Man- 
chester, six  at  Wigan,  and  eleven  at  Preston  ;  but 
a  considerable  number  were  brought  to  London, 
and  being  arraigned  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
most  of  them  pleaded  guilty,  and  suffered  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

It  will  now  be  proper  that  we  mention  the  cases 
of  such  other  remarkable  persons  who  suffered  on 
account  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  then  we  will  make 
some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and  heinousness 
of  that  offence. 
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COLONEL  HENRY  OXBURGH, 

Execut:d  at    Tyburn^  May   14,    I716,  for   High- 
Treason. 

Henry  Oxburgh,  Esq.  the  son  of  a  man  of  oon 

siderable  property  in  Lancashire,  having  been  e(hi- 
cated  in  the  most  rigid  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  was  sent  abroad  while  a  youth 
into  the  service  of  France,  in  which  he  acquired  the 
character  of  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  England 
to  see  his  friends,  and  finding  that  the  rebels  were 
advancing  southwards,  he  raised  a  regiment  with 
which  he  joined  the  main  army  before  it  reached 
Preston.  Colonel  Oxburgh  was  the  man  who 
ordered  the  rebels  to  fire  on  the  royal  troops,  and 
if  his  opinion  had  been  taken,  the  town  would  not 
have  surrendered  as  soon  as  it  did. 

On  his  trial  he  pleaded  guilty  ;  but  after  sentence 
was  passed  on  him,  and  he  found  that  every  appli- 
cation for  mercy  was  unsuccessful,  he  talked  in  a 
strain  very  different  from  that  of  a  man  conscious 
of  any  crime.  He  said  he  considered  the  Pretender 
as  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  never  deemed  himself 
the  subject  of  any  other  prince. — He  even  asserted 
that  he  would  have  been  equally  loyal  to  the  Pre- 
tender if  he  had  been  a  Protestant. 

This  unhappy  man,  seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
t.0  the  prejudices  of  education. 


RICHARD  GASCOIGNE, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  May  2b,   1716, /or  High 
Treason. 

This  unfortunate  man  was  singularly  active  in  fo- 
menting the  rebellion.  So  zealous  was  he  in  the 
cause^  that  he  mortgaged  his  whole  estate  to  supply 
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him  with  money  to  purchase  arms  from  forei^ 
comi  tries. 

When  the  rebels  marched  towards  the  south  or 
England,  he  engaged  all  the  forces  he  could,  and 
went  and  joined  them,  proclaiming  the  Pretender 
king  at  every  stage  of  his  march.  He  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  king's  troops  at  Preston,  at  the  same 
time  as  Colonel  Oxburgh  ;  and  being  arraigned  be- 
fore Lord  Chief  Justice  King,  in  Westminster-hall, 
he  pleaded  "  not  guilty.'' 

On  his  trial  it  was  proved,  that  some  casks  of 
arms  which  he  had  purchased  abroad,  were  found 
on  board  a  ship,  directed  to  him ;  and  being  found 
guilty,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  him. 

While  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  his  senti- 
ments appeared  to.  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Colonel  Oxburgh:  and  at  the  place  of  execution  he 
declared  that  he  did  not  take  up  arms  with  a  view 
to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  solely 
in  behalf  of  James  the  Third,  whom  he  deemed  his 
lawful  sovereign. 


REV.  WILLIAM  PAUL. 

Executed  at   Tyburn,  July  18,  "[^JlQ,  for  High 
Treason, 

Mr.  Paul  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  near  Lut- 
terworth, in  Leicestershire,  and  having  been  educat- 
ed for  the  pulpit,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  After 
officiating  as  a  chaplain  [for  two  clergymen,  the  bi- 
shoj)  of  Oxford  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Orton,  in  his  native  county,  to  which  he  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1709. 
Tlie  rebels  having  reached  Preston,  Mr.  Paul  be- 
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gda  a  journey  to  meet  them;  but  was  appirhended 
on  suspicion,  and  carried  before  Colonel  Noelj  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  finding-  no  just  cause  ot 
detention,  dismissed  him  ;  on  which  he  continued 
his  journey  to  Preston,  where  he  read  prayers  to 
the  rebels  three  days  successively,  and  prayed  for 
the  Pretender,  by  the  name  of  King"  James,  in  the 
parish  church. 

A  short  time  before  the  national  forces  reached 
Preston,  Mr.  Paul  quitted  that  place,  and  comings 
to  London,  disguised  himself  by  wearing*  coloured 
clothes,  a  sword,  a  laced  hat,  and  a  full-bottomed 
wijg. 

But  he  had  not  been  long  in  this  disguise  before 
he  was  met  by  Mr.  Bird,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Leicestershire,  who  caused  him  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  and  carried  to  the  house  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  sent  him  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  examination  ;  but  as  he  refused  to  make  any 
confession,  he  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  one 
of  the  king's  messengers,  with  whom  he  remained 
about  a  fortnight,  and  was  then  committed  to  New 
gate. 

He  was  arraigned  at  Westminster  on  the  3 1st  of 
May,  and  pleaded  "  not  guilty :"  on  which  he  was 
remanded  to  Newgate,  and  had  time  allowed  him 
to  prepare  his  defence.  On  his  return  to  prison,  he 
sent  for  a  friend  ;  to  whom  he  said,  "  What  nmst  I 
do  ?  I  have  been  this  day  arraigned,  and  pleaded 
not  guilty,  but  that  will  not  avail,  for  too  nmch  will 
be  proved  against  me.'' — To  this  his  friend  replied, 
"  I  will  persuadeVou  to  nothing ;  but  in  my  opinion 
the  best  way  is  to  confess  your  fault,  ask  pardon, 
and  throw  yourself  on  the  king's  mercy.''  Mr.  Paul 
said  his  counsel  advised  tlie  same,  and  he  v/as  re- 
solved to  do  so  ;  and  when  he  was  again  brought 
to  the  bar,  he  retracted  his  former  plea,  and  plead- 
ed guilty ;  in  consequence  of  which  sentence  of 
ileath  was  passed  on  him. 

Being;  sent  back  to  prison,  he  made  every  possible 
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interest  for  the  preservation  of  his  life ;  for  he 
seemed  to  have  a  most  singular  dread  of  death,  par- 
ticularly when  attended  with  such  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstances as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  He 
wrote  a  petition  to  the  king-,  another  to  the  lord 
chief  justice,  and  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  other  letters  to  clergymen ;  in  all  of 
which  he  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  his  change 
of  sentiments ;  and  intercedes  for  mercy,  in  terms 
of  the  most  abject  humiliation. 

In  a  letter  to  a  female  relation,  he  says,  "  I  am 
"  among  the  number  of  those  that  are  to  suffer  next 
"  Friday. — I  cannot  think  of  dying  the  death  of  a 
"  dog,  by  the  hands  of  a  common  executioner,  with 
"  any  manner  of  patience.  Transportation,  perpe- 
"  tual  imprisonment,  or  any  other  condition  of  life, 
"  will  be  infinitely  preferable  to  so  barbarous  and 
"  insupportable  a  way  of  ending  it ;  and  means 
"  must  be  found  for  preventing,  or  I  shall  anticipate 
"  the  ignominy  of  the  halter,  by  laying  violent  hands 

"  on  myself.     Give  Mr.  C r  to  understand,  that 

"  he  may  promise  any  thing  that  he  shall  think  fit 
"  in  my  name ;  and  that  his  royal  highness  the 
"  prince,  and  his  council,  shall  have  no  cause  to  re- 
'*  pent  of  their  mercy  to  me." 

All  Mr.  Paul's  petitions,  however,  proved  fruit- 
less ;  he  was  ordered  for  execution,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  a  non-juring  clergyman  who  endeavoured  to 
inspire  him  with  an  idea  of  tlie  justice  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  to  yield  his  life  ;  he  was  however 
dreadfully  affected  till  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  ;  when  he  began  to  assume  a  greater  degree 
of  couraore. 


JOHN   HALL,   ESQ. 

Executed  at    Tyburn^  July  18,   X'JXQ,  for  High 
Treason. 

John  Hall,  Esq.  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  having-  been  taken 
prisoner  with  the  other  rebels  at  Preston,  was  brought 
to  London,  and  indicted  for  having-  joined,  aided, 
and  abetted  the  rebels.  . 

Two  evidences  deposed  that  he  was  seen  at  diffe- 
rent places  with  the  rebels  :  but  in  his  defence  he 
said,  that  having  been  to  a  meeting  of  the  justices 
at  Plainfield,  he  had  lodged  at  a  friend's  house,  and 
that  on  the  following  day,  while  he  was  stooping  on 
his  horse's  neck,  to  screen  himself  from  the  tempes- 
tuous weather,  himself  and  his  servant  were  sur- 
rounded Ly  the  rebels,  who  forced  them  away ;  and 
that  he  was  unarmed,  and  had  only  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  his  possession. 

Though  this  circumstance  was  sworn  to  by  Mr. 
Hall's  servant,  yet  the  court  in  the  charge  to  the 
jury  observed,  that,  "  if  a  man  was  seen  with  rebels, 
"  if  it  appeared  that  he  liad  frequent  opportunities 
"  of  escaping,  and  did  not  (io  it,  but  continued  by 
"  his  presence  to  abet  and  comfort  them,  it  was 
"  treason  within  the  meaning  of  the  law." 

Now  as  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Hall  had 
liberty  to  ride  out  when  he  pleased,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  restrained,  the  jury  found  him  guilty; 
and  when  the  court  passed  sentence  on  him,  he  said 
"  God's  will  be  done." 

After  conviction,  he  was  attended  by  a  nonjuring 
clergyman  ;  and  behaved  with  manly  fortitude  under 
his  misfortunes  :  however,  he  made  such  interest 
that  he  obtained  five  short  reprieves,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  pardoned  ;  l)ut  that  having  writ- 
ten the  following  speech  some  weeks  before  his 
death,  the  knowledge  thereof  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  court ;  for  when  a  nobleman  made  ap« 
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plication  for  a  pardon,  he  was  answered,  "  By  no 
"  means,  my  g-ood  lord:  it  were  a  pity  Mr.  Hall 
"  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  leaving-  such  a 
"  speech  behind  him,  as  he  gives  out  will  raise  the 
"  spirits  of  the  whole  nation  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
"  with  him,  and  will  be  instrumental  in  brinirino- 
"  in  the  person  whom  he  calls  his  lawful  sovereign 
'^  king-  James  the  Third." 

Mr.  Hall  was  executed  at  the  same  time  and 
place  with  Mr.  Paul ;  and  a  few  minutes  before  he 
was  turned  off,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  sheriff 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Countrymen, 

"  I  am  come  here  to  die,  for  the  sake  of  God,  my 
king-,  and  my  country ;  and  I  heartily  rejoice  that  I 
am  counted  woKhy  of  so  great  an  honour  :  for  let 
not  any  of  you  think  that  I  am  come  to  a  shameful 
and  ignominious  end  :  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  I  suffer,  makes  my  death  a  duty,  a 
virtue,  and  an  honour.  Remember  that  I  lay  down 
my  life  for  asserting-  the  rig-ht  of  my  only  lawful  so- 
vereign king  James  the  Third ;  that  I  offer  myself  a 
victim  for  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  my  dear 
country,  and  my  beloved  fellow  subjects  ;  that  I  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  tyranny,  oppression,  and  usurpation. 
In  short,  consider  that  I  suffer  in  defence  of  the 
command  of  God,  and  the  laws,  and  hereditary 
constitution  of  the  land  ;  and  then  know,  and  be 
assured,  that  I  am  not  a  traitor,  but  a  martyr. 

"  I  declare  that  I  die  a  true  and  sincere  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  not  of  the  revolution 
Fchismatical  church,  whose  bishops  have  so  rebel- 
iiously  abandoned  the  king,  and  so  shamefully 
given  up  the  rights  of  the  church,  by  submitting  to 
the  unlawful  invalid  lay-deprivations  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  communion  I  die  in,  is  that  of  the 
true  catholic  nonjuring  church  of  England,  and  I 
pray  God  to  prosper  and  increase  it,  and  to  grant 
(if  it  be  his  good  pleasure)  that  it  may  rise  again 
and  flourish. 
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"  I  heartily  beg-  pardon  of  all  whom  I  have  in 
any  manner,  and  at  any  time,  injured  and  offended. 
I  do  particularly  implore  forgiveness  of  God  and 
my  king,  for  having-  so  far  swerved  from  my  duty, 
as  to  comply  with  the  usurpation,  in  swearing  alle- 
giance to  it,  and  acting  in  public  posts  by  the  usur- 
per's commissions,  which  were  void  of  all  power 
and  authority.  God  knows  my  heart,  I  did  this  at 
first  through  ignorance  and  error,  but  after  I  had 
recollected  myself,  and  informed  my  judgment  bet- 
ter, I  repented,  and  drew  my  sword  for  the  king-, 
and  now  submit  myself  to  this  violent  death  for  his 
sake.  I  heartily  pray  God  my  patience  and  my 
sufferings  may  atone  for  my  former  crime ;  and  this 
I  beg  through  the  merits,  mediation,  and  sufferings, 
of  my  dearest  Savour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  do  sincerely  forgive  all  my  enemies,  especially 
those  who  have  either  caused  or  increased  the  de 
struction  in  church  or  state  ;  I  pray  God  to  have 
mercy  upon  them,  and  spare  them,  because  they  are 
the  works  of  his  own  hands,  and  because  they  are  re- 
deemed with  his  Son's  most  precious  blood.  I  do,  par- 
ticularly, forgive  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the  elec- 
tor of  Brunswick,  who  murders  me :  my  unjust  pretend- 
ed judg-es  and  jury  who  convicted  and  condemned  me; 
Mr.  Patten  and  Mr.  Carnaby,  evidences  who  swore 
against  me  at  my  trial.  And  I  do  here  declare* 
upon  the  words  of  a  dying  man  (and  all  my  Nor- 
thumberland fellow-prisoners  can  testify  the  same) 
that  the  evidence  they  gave  was  so  far  from  being 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  that,  in  relation  to  my  indictment,  they  swore 
not  one  true  thing  against  me,  but  many  absolute 
tafsehoods.  I  pray  God  forgive  them,  for  I  am 
sure  I  do. 

"  Lastly,  I  forgive  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
surrender  at  Preston,  for  they  have  surrendeied 
away  my  life ;  and  I  would  to  God  that  they  were 
the  only  bad  consequences  of  it.  But,  alas !  it  i? 
too   plain  that    the    surrenderors  not  only  ruined 
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many  of  liis  majesty's  brave  and  faithful  subjects, 
but  gave  up  their  king-  and  country  into  the  bar- 
gaia  :  for  it  was  then  in  their  power  to  have  restored 
the  king-  with  triumph  to  his  throne,  and  thereby  to 
have  made  us  a  happy  people.  We  had  repulse(( 
our  enemies  at  every  attack,  and  were  ready,  wil* 
ling,  and  able,  to  have  attacked  them. 

"  On  our  side,  even  our  common  men  were  brave, 
courageous,  and  resolute  ;  on  the  other  hand,  theirs 
were  directly  the  contrary,  insomuch,  that  after 
they  had  run  away  from  our  first  fire,  they  could 
never  be  brought  so  much  as  to  endeavour  to  stand 
a  second.  This  I  think  myself  obliged  in  justice  to 
mention,  that  Mr.  Wills  may  not  impose  upon  the 
world,  as  if  he  and  his  troops  had  conquered  us, 
and  gained  the  victory ;  for  the  truth  is,  after  we 
had  conquered  them,  our  superiors  thought  fit  to 
capitulate  and  ruin  us  ;  I  wish  them  God's  and  the 
king's  pardon  for  it. 

''  May  it  please  God  to  bless,  preserve^  and  re- 
store our  only  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign  king 
James  the  Third ;  may  he  direct  his  counsels,  and 
prosper  his  arms  ;  may  he  bring  him  to  his  kingdom, 
and  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

"  May  he  protect  him  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  defend  him  from  those  who  for  a  re- 
ward would  slay  him  innocent !  may  he  grant  him 
in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live  ;  may  he  strengthen 
him,  that  he  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  his 
enemies  ;  and  finally,  when  it  pleases  his  infinite 
wisdom  to  take  him  out  of  this  world,  may  he  take 
him  to  himself^  and  reward  him  with  an  everlasting 
crown  of  glory  in  the  next. 

"  These  my  beloved  countrymen  are  the  sincere 
})rayers,  these  the  last  words  of  me  who  am  now  a 
dying  person  ;  and  if  you  have  any  regard  to  the 
last  words  of  one,  who  is  just  going  out  of  the 
world,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  be  dutifid,  obedient, 
and  loyal,  to  your  only  sovereign  liege  lord  king 
James  the  Third  ;    be  ever  r*:adv  to  serve   him,  and 
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be  sure  you  never  fail,  to  use  all  your  endeavours  to 
restore  him  :  and  whatever  the  consequence  be,  re- 
member that  you  have  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious 
God,  and  expect  a  recomperse  from  him. 

"  To  that  God,  the  God  v>f  truth  and  holiness, 
the  rewarder  of  all  who  suffer  for  righteousness  sake, 
I  commend  my  soul,  beseeching  him  to  have  mercy 
upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  Redeemer,  and 
merciful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 
Amen,  Amen.'' 

July  13,  1716.  "  John  Hall." 

Postcript. 

"  I  might  reasonably  have  expected  my  life  would 
have  been  saved,  since  I  had  obtained  five  reprieves  ; 
but  I  find  that  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  and  his  evil 
counsellors  who  guide  him,  have  so  little  virtue  and 
honour  themselves,  that  they  are  resolved  not  to 
spare  my  life,  because  I  would  not  purchase  it  upon 
base  and  dishonourable  terms.  I  have  reason  to 
think,  that  at  first  I  could  have  secured  my  life 
and  fortune  if  I  would  have  pleaded  guilty ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  I  might  since  have  obtained 
favour,  if  I  would  have  petitioned  in  a  vile,  scan- 
dalous manner  :  but  I  was  resolved  to  do  nothing 
whereby  I  should  have  disowned  my  king,  and  de- 
nied my  principles  ;  and  I  thank  my  good  God,  both 
for  inspiring  me  with  this  holy  resolution,  and  for 
giving  me  the  grace  to  perform  it." 

July  13,  1716.  "  John  Hall." 

Among  the  sufferers  in  the  rebellion  were  the  fol- 
lowing, who  were  apprehended  in  London,  enlisting 
men  for  the  Pretender :  —  Robert  Whitty,  Felix 
O'Hara,  and  Joseph  Sullivan  ;  and  though  the  bu- 
siness in  which  they  were  engaged  was  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  yet  they  continued  it  for  some 
time  :  but  were  at  length  apprehended,  brought  to 
trial,  and  being  convicted,  were  executed  at  Tyburn, 
on  the  28th  of  May,   1715. 

Robert  Whitty  was  born  in   Ireland,  and  having 
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enlisted  for  a  soldier  when  young-,  served  in  an  En- 
jo;iish  regiment  in  Spain,  where  being  wounded,  he 
was  broug-ht  to  England,  and  received  the  bounty 
of  Chelsea-college  as  an  out-pensioner. 

Felix  O'Hara,  who  was  about  29  years  of  age, 
was  likewise  an  Irishman,  and  having  lived  some 
time  in  Dublin,  as  a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  he  saved 
some  money,  and  entered  into  business  for  himself ; 
but  that  not  answering  as  he  could  have  wished,  he 
came  to  London. 

Joseph  Sullivan  was  a  native  of  Munster  in  Ire- 
land, and  about  the  same  age  as  O'Hara.  He  had 
for  some  time  served  in  the  Irish  brigades,  but  ob- 
taining his  discharge,  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
thought  a  fit  agent  to  engage  in  the  business  which 
cost  him  and  liis  companions  their  lives. 

These  men  denied,  at  the  time  of  their  trial,  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime ;  and  even  at  the 
place  of  execution  they  attempted  to  defend  their 
conduct.  They  all  died  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion. 

We  have  already  fully  stated  the  law  against 
treason,  i-n  the  case  of  William  Gregg,  the  first 
traitor,  whose  case  came  before  us  in  the  order  we 
have  placed  these  singular  series  of  biography. 
Any  comments  upon  the  cause  which  stirred  up  this 
rebellion  in  Scotland  is  needless — it  being  well 
known  that,  like  the  contending  parties  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  crown  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  of  the  Stuarts, 
The  latter  becoming  entirely  extinct  in  the  death  of 
a  Cardinal  at  Rome,  the  only  remaining  relative  of 
the  family,  we  are  not  likely  on  that  score,  to  be 
again  embroiled  in  civil  ^vars. 


I    17*     1 
JAMES  GOODMAN, 

Executed  March   12,   I'JXQ,  for  Horse-stealing,  8fc* 

Was  a  native  of  Little  Harwood,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  served  his  time  to  a  carpenter  at  Ayles- 
bury. After  he  was  out  of  his  time,  he  and  two 
other  young-  men  agreed  to  have  a  venison  pasty, 
and  make  merry ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
stole  a  deer ;  but  being  taken  into  custody,  one  of 
them  turned  evidence,  whereupon  Goodman  and  the 
other  were  imprisoned  a  year  in  Aylesbury  gaol. 

After  his  enlargement,  he  married  and  entered 
into  business,  which  he  carried  on  with  success  for 
about  nine  years  :  but  becoming  fond  of  idle  com- 
pany, he  was  soon  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that 
he  brought  himself  and  his  family  to  ruin. 

Coming  to  London,  he  got  into  company  with 
one  Stephens,  with  whom  he  agreed  to  commit  rob- 
beries on  the  highway.  Pursuant  to  this  plan  they 
stopped  Philip  White,  between  Stratford  and  Ilford 
in  Essex,  and  robbed  him  of  his  horse,  one  shilling, 
and  his  spurs. 

Four  days  after  this  robbery,  Mr.  White  saw 
Goodman  on  his  horse  at  Bow,  in  the  company  of 
Stephens,  who  was  likewise  on  horseback.  Here- 
upon Mr.  White  sent  his  servant  to  demand  his 
horse  ;  on  which  the  robbers  galloped  off,  but  were 
immediately  pursued  by  Mr.  White  and  his  man. 
Finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  they  quitted  their 
horses,  and  ran  into  a  field ;  on  which  Mr.  White 
gave  him  his  servant  a  gun,  and  bid  him  follow 
them.  He  did  so  ;  on  which  one  of  them  fired 
twice,  and  said,  "  d — n  it  we'll  kill  or  be  killed  ;  we 
won't  be  taken  alive ;  our  lives  are  as  good  as  theirs." 
On  this  Mr.  White's  servant  fired  his  gun,  which 
was  loaded  with  pebble-stones,  and  striking  Good- 
man on  the  head,  he  was  so  stunned  that  he  was 
easily  taken  ;  and  some  other  persons  now  coming 
up,  one  of  them  drew  a  hanger,  and   pursued  Ste- 
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phens,  who  submitting-  after  a  short  resistance,  both 
the  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Newgate. 

Stephens  having  been  admitted  an  evidence  ag-ainst 
Goodman,  the  latter  was  brought  to  his  trial,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  in  another 
place  when  the  robbery  was  committed,  and  that 
he  had  purchased  Mr.  White's  horse ;  but  the  jury 
found  him  guilty,  as  they  did  not  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  his  witnesses. 

After  conviction  he  was  put  into  the  bail-dock,  in 
order  to  receive  sentence :  but  the  night  being-  dark, 
and  being  assisted  by  some  other  prisoners,  he  got 
over  the  spikes,  and  though  he  was  loaded  with 
irons,  effected  his  escape. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  retaken,  owing 
to  a  very  singular  circumstance.  While  in  custody, 
he  delivered  some  money  to  a  carrier  to  take  into 
the  country  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  coha- 
bited ;  but  the  carrier,  considering  his  situation, 
kept  the  money  for  his  own  use. 

Wherefore,  about  a  month  after  his  escape,  Good- 
man went  to  an  alehouse  in  Holborn,  and  sent  to  a 
lawyer,  to  concert  with  him  how  to  recover  the 
money  of  the  carrier;  but  some  persons  in  the 
house  happening  to  know  him,  went  to  Newgate, 
and  informed  the  keepers  where  he  was  ;  on  which 
he  was  taken  into  custody  after  a  desperate  resis- 
tance ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  sessions  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  received  sentence  of  death. 

While  he  lay  in  this  deplorable  situation,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt,  confessed  he  had  committed 
many  robberies,  lamented  the  iniquities  of  his  past 
life,  and  wished  he  could  make  reparation  to  those 
whom  he  had  injured. 
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JOHN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Beheaded  in  EdinburghyJune  30,  \'J\6,for  Murder, 

The  philosopher  Plato  says,  that  g-aming  was  in- 
vented by  a  certain  devil  called  Tlieuth,  who  after- 
wards instructed  Thamus,  king-  of  Egypt,  in  the 
tricks  of  play.  Cards  were  invented  to  amuse  a 
puny  dauphin  of  France  ;  but  are  now  become  a 
common  medium  of  robbery  in  the  hands  of  shar- 
pers. Cyrus  and  Alexander  admired  hunting ;  Ci- 
cero played  with  a  kitten  ;  Socrates  found  recrea- 
tion in  g-alloping^  about  on  a  hobby-horse  with 
children ;  Plato  turned  pedlar ;  Posidonius,  the 
stoic  philosopher,  under  the  most  violent  paroxysms 
of  the  gout,  would  only  smile  and  say,  "  Pain  !  all 
thy  obliging-  services  are  to  no  purpose  ;  thou  may'st 
be  a  little  troublesome  ;  but  I  will  never  own  thee 
for  an  evil.''  Shakespeare  says,  "  All  mankind  to 
some  loved  ills  incline,"  but  woe  to  him  whose  pro- 
pensities lead  him  to  drinking-  and  gaming-.  Aris- 
totle treats  gamesters  as  thieves,  pickpockets,  and 
robbers,  and  these  annals  of  crimes  sufficiently  cor- 
roborate the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  of  old. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  the  county  of  Clydes- 
dale, and  was  related  to  the  ducal  family  of  Ha- 
milton. His  parents,  to  whom  he  was  an  only  son, 
sent  him  to  Glasgow  to  study  the  law  ;  but  the 
young  gentleman's  disposition  leading  him  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  his  friends  exerted  their  interest 
to  procure  a  commission,  but  the  intervention  of 
the  crime  of  which  we  are  about  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars, prevented  their  generous  intention  from 
taking  effect. 

Young  Hamilton  soon  becoming  connected  mth 
some  abandoned  young  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh,  he 
lost  considerable  sums  at  gaming  ;  and  going  to  his 
parents  for  more,  they  supplied  him  for  the  present, 
Lut  said  they  would  not  advance  him  any  further 
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sums  while  he  continued  his  dissipated  course  of 
life. 

Being  possessed  of  this  money,  Hamilton  went 
to  a  village  near  Glasgow,  to  meet  his  companions 
at  a  public-house  kept  by  Thomas  Arkle.  Having 
drank  and  gamed  for  several  successive  days  and 
nights,  Hamilton's  companions  left  him  while  he 
was  asleep,  leaving  him  to  discharge  the  bill,  which 
exceeding  his  ability,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  him 
and  Arkle,  and  while  they  contended,  Arkle  strip- 
ped Hamilton's  scabbard  from  the  sword. — The  lat- 
tei  tmmediately  ran  away,  but  finding  he  had  no 
scabbard  to  his  sword,  he  instantly  went  back  to 
the  house,  when  Arkle  calling  him  several  scandalous 
names,  he  stabbed  him  so  that  he  immediately  ex- 
pired. 

The  daughter  of  Arkle  being  present,  attempted 
to  seize  Hamilton  ;  in  doing  which  she  tore  off  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  which  was  left  on  the  floor,  toge- 
ther with  his  sword,  on  his  effecting  a  second  es- 
cape. This  daughter  of  Arkle  was  almost  blind; 
but  her  keeping  the  sword  and  the  skirt  of  the  coat, 
proved  the  means  of  bringing  Hamilton  to  justice. 

Tlie  murderer  having  gone  to  Leith,  embarked  on 
board  a  ship,  and  landed  in  Holland,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years  ;  but  his  parents  dying  in  the  inter- 
val, he  returned  to  Scotland,  when  he  was  taken 
into  custody  on  account  of  the  murder. 

On  his  trial,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  intoxicated 
at  the  tin>e  the  fact  was  committed  ;  to  which  he 
was  instigated  by  the  extreme  ill  usage  he  received 
from  Arkle. — The  jury,  not  allowing  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  be- 
headed by  the  maiden,  an  instrument  of  death,  from 
which  the  guillotine  in  France  was  constructed,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Balfour,  we  have 
already  described. 
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JOSEPH  STILL, 

Executed  at    Stamford  HIU^  March   22^    I'JIJ,  fcT 

Murder. 

This  man  came  to  London  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 
and  for  some  time  maintained  himself  by  selling 
poultry  in  the  streets  ;  but  f^-rowing-  weary  of  that 
employment,  he  enlisted  into  the  army,  in  which  he 
continued  nine  years  ;  but  havin:^  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, he  became  acquainted  with  a  set  of  thieves, 
who  committed  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  and  being-  apprehended,  he  was  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  whipped. 

Soon  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
his  former  way  of  life ;  and  being-  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  Hertfordshire,  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished  by  burning  in  the  hand.  After  this  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  robbing  higlers  on  the  highway, 
and  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Chicken  Joe, 
from  his  singular  dexterity  ia  that  employment. 

After  continuing  in  this  way  of  life  a  considerable 
time,  he  commenced  footpad,  and  committed  a 
great  number  of  robberies  on  the  roads  near  town, 
escaping  detection  for  a  long  while,  on  account  of 
his  wearing  a  mask  over  his  face. 

At  length  almost  all  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  went 
once  more  on  the  road  to  supply  himself  with  the 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hav- 
ing drank  at  an  ale-house  in  Kingsland  road  till  his 
spirits  were  somewhat  elevated,  he  proceeded  to 
Stoke-Newington,  and  after  sauntering  a  while  in 
the  fields,  without  meeting  with  any  person  whom 
he  durst  venture  to  attack,  he  went  into  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's Walk,  behind  the  church,  where  he  saw  a 
gentleman's  servant,  whose  ''money  he  demanded 
The  servant  being  determined  not  to  be  robbed,  con- 
tested the  matter  with  Still,  and  a  battle  ensuing. 
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the  vilhiin  drew  a  knife,  and  stabbed  the  footman 
through  the  body. 

He  immediately  ran  away;  but  some  people 
comings  by  while  the  footman  was  sensible  enough 
to  tell  them  what  had  happened,  Still  was  pursued, 
taken,  and  brought  to  the  spot  where  the  other 
was  expiring  ;  and  being  searched,  the  bloody  knife 
with  which  he  had  committed  the  deed  was  found 
in  his  pocket.  The  man  died  after  declaring  that 
Still  was  the  murderer ;  and  the  latter  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  ;  and  being -indicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  jury  did  not  scruple  to  find  him  guilty, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  received  sentence  of 
Isath. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  PALEOTTI, 

Executed  at    Tyburn  on  I'Jth  of  March,   \*J\S,  for 
the  Murder  of  his  servant. 

This  rash  man  was  the  head  of  a  noble  family  in 
Italy,  and  like  Colonel  Hamilton,  was  brought  to 
a  disgraceful  death,  through  the  vice  of  gaming, 
with  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  suffering  in  a 
strange  country :  thus  doubly  disgracing  the  honours 
of  his  house. 

Ferdinando  Marquis  de  Paleotti  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  Italy,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Imperial  army. 

The  cause  of  his  coming  to  England  arose  from 
the  following  circumstances  : — The  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury being  at  Rome  in  the  latter  end  of  King 
William's  reign,  fell  in  love  with,  and  paid  his 
addresses  to,  the  sister  of  Paleotti ;  and  the  lady 
following  the  Duke  to  Augsburgh  in  Germany,  they 
were  there  married,  after  she  had  first  renounced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  duchess  resid- 
ing with  her  husband  in  England,  and  the  Marquis 
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having-  quitted  the  Imperial  army,  on  tlie  peace  of 
Utrecht,  he  came  to  this  country  to  see  his  sister. 

Being-  fond  of  an  extravagant  course  of  life,  and 
attached  to  g-aming-,  he  soon  ran  in  debt  for  con- 
siderable sums,  c  His  sister  paid  his  debts  for  some 
time,  till  she  found  it  would  be  a  burthensome  and 
endless  task.  Thoug-h  she  declined  to  assist  him  as 
usual,  he  continued  his  former  course  of  life  till  he 
was  imprisoned  for  debt ;  but  his  sister  privately 
procured  his  liberty,  and  he  was  discharg-ed  with- 
out knowing  who  had  conferred  the  favour  on  htm. 

After  his  enlargement,  he  adopted  his  old  plan 
of  extravagance  ;  and  being  one  day  walking  in  the 
street,  he  directed  his  servant  an  Italian,  to  go  and 
borrow  some  money.  The  servant  having  met  with 
frequent  denials,  delined  going  :  on  which  the  Mar- 
quis drew  his  sword,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Being  instantly  apprehended,  he  was  committed 
to  prison,  tried  at  the  next  sessions,  and  being  con- 
victed on  full  evidence,  he  received  sentence  of 
death.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  being  dead,  atid 
his  duchess  having  little  interest  or  acquaintance  in 
England,  it  appears  as  if  no  endeavours  were  used 
to  save  the  Marquis,  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the 
17th  of  March,  17I8. 

Italian  pride  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  mfhd  of 
this  man.  He  declared  it  to  be  disgraceful  to  this 
country  to  put  a  nobleman  to  death,  like  a  common 
malefactor,  for  killing  his  servant,  and  lamented 
that  our  churches,  as  in  Italy,  did  not  afford  a  sanc- 
tuary for  murderers.  Englishmen,  however,  are 
thankful  that  neither  of  the  Marquis's  desires 
prevail  in  their  country,  where  the  law  makes  no 
distinction  in  offenders.  To  his  last  moment  this 
pride  of  aristrocracy  was  predominant  in  his  mind. 
He  petitioned  the  sheriffs,  lest  his  body  be  defiled 
by  touching  the  unhappy  Englishmen,  doomed 
to  suffer  with  him  for  different  offences,  that  he 
might  die  before  them,  and  alone.  The  sheriffs, 
vn  courtesy  to  a  stranger,  granted  this  request,  and 
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MulS,  in  his  lust  struggle,  he  iraintained  the  siipe- 
riority  of  his  rank. — Vain  man  !  of  what  avail  wert*. 
his  titles  in  the  presenee  of  the  Almighty  r 


JAMES  8IIEPPARD, 

Trait 0}',  executed  at  Tyhtirn^  on  the  \*Jth  of  March ^ 

1718. 

This  trial  is  a  very  singular  case  of  treason,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  our  history  of 
the  rebellion.  Though  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
executed  was  committed  three  years  after  it  was 
quelled,  yet  the  same  misjudged  opinion  urged  this 
youth  to  enthusiasm,  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender. 
It  is  still  more  singular,  that  he,  being  neither 
a  Scotchman  born,  or  in  any  way  interested  in 
the  mischiefs  which  he  contemplated,  should, 
unsolicited,  volunteer  in  so  dangerous  a  cause. 
Hence,  when  first  apprehended,  many  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  disordered  in  the  brain  ;  but 
the  firmness  of  his  demeanour,  during  his  imprison- 
ment and  trial,  removed  these  doubts. 

James  Sheppard  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Shep- 
pard,  glover  in  Southwark  ;  but  his  father  dying 
when  he  was  about  five  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  school  in  Hertfordshire,  whence  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Hinchcliffe,  removed  him  to  Mitcham  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards,  to  Salisbury,  w^here  he  remained  at 
school  three  years.  Being  at  Salisbury  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion,  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  his 
school-fellows,  many  of  whom  \vere  favourers  of 
the  Pretender ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  senti- 
ments by  reading  some  pamphlets  which  were  then 
put  into  his  hands. 

When  he  quitted  Salisbury,  Dr.  HinchlifFe  put 
him  apprentice  to  Mr.  Scott,  a  coach-painter,  in 
Devonshire-street,  near  Bishojisgate ;  and  he  con- 
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ehitied  in  this  sitaition  alrout  fourteen  months,  when 
he  was  apprehended  for  the  fact  which  cost  him  his 
life. 

.Sheppard  havings  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
a  praise-worthy  action  to  kill  the  king-,  wrote  a  letter, 
which  lie  intended  for  a  nonjuring-  minister  of  the 
name  of  Leake ;  but  mistaking  the  spelling-,  he 
directed  it  "to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Heath."  This 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  follows,  he  carried  to  Mr 
flake's  house. 

"  Sir, 
"  From  the  many  discontents  visible  throughout 
this  kingdom,  I  infer,  that  if  the  Prince  now  reigning 
could  be  by  death  removed,  our  king  being  here  he 
might  be  settled  on  his  throne,  without  much  loss 
of  blood.  For  the  more  ready  effecting  of  this,  I 
propose  that  if  any  gentleman  will  pay  for  my  passage 
into  Italy,  and  if  our  friends  will  entrust  one  t^o 
young  with  letters  of  invitation  to  his  Majesty,  I  will, 
on  his  arrival,  smite  the  usurper  in  his  palace.  In 
this  confusion,  if  sufficient  forces  may  be  raised,  his 
Majesty  may  appear  ;  if  not,  he  may  retreat  or 
conceal  himself  till  a  fitter  opportunity.  Neither 
is  it  presumptuous  to  hopt?  that  this  may  succeed, 
if  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  cut  the  thread  of 
human  life;  how  great  confusion  the  death  of  a 
prince  occasions  in  the  most  peaceful  nation,  and 
how  mutinous  the  people  are,  how  desirous  of  a 
change.  But  we  will  suppose  the  worst  that  I  am 
seized,  and  by  torture  examined.  Now  that  this 
may  endanger  none  but  myself,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  gentleman  who  defrays  my  charges  to  Italy 
leave  England  before  my  departure  ;  that  I  be  igno- 
rant of  his  Majesty's  abode ;  that  I  lodge  with  some 
whig;  that  you  abscond,  and  that  this  be  com- 
municated to  none.  But  be  the  event  as  it  will,  I 
can  expect  nothing  less  than  a  most  cruel  death  ; 
which  that  I  may  the  better  support,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite that,  from  my  arrival  till  the  attempt,  I  every 
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day  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  froii.  one  who  shall 
he  ig-norant  of  the  design. 

James  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Leake  was  absent  when  this  letter  arriv^ed, 
but  on  his  return  lie  read  it ;  on  which  he  said  to  his 
daughter  and  maid  servant,  that  it  was  a  most 
villainous  letter,  and  not  fit  to  be  kept ;  and,  in  the 
height  of  his  resentment,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
and  went  up  into  his  study;  but  coming  down  soon 
afterwards,  his  daughter  told  him  that  slie  had  recol- 
lected that  the  boy  who  had  brought  the  letter,  said 
he  would  call  for  an  answer  on  the  following  Mon- 
day 

Hereupon  Mr.  Leake  determined  to  make  the 
affair  known  to  Sir  John  Fryer,  a  neighbouring- 
magistrate,  which  he  did  on  the  following-  morning- ; 
when  Sir  John  advised  him  to  take  the  party  into 
custody  when  he  should  return  for  an  answer. 
Sheppard  came  at  the  time  that  he  had  promised ; 
when  Mr.  Leake  sent  for  a  constable,  and  had  him 
apprehended. 

Being-  carried  before  Sir  John  Fryer,  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  delivered  a  letter  at  Mr,  Leake's 
ftn  the  preceding  Friday,  directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heath.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  being 
asked  if  he  had  a  copy  of  that  letter,  he  said  he 
had  no  copy  about  him,  but  he  believed  he  could, 
remember  it,  so  as  to  write  a  copy.  This  being* 
done,  and  he  having  deliberately  read  and  signed 
what  he  had  written,  was  committed  to  the  Comp- 
ter. 

Three  gentlemen  were  now  sent  to  the  house  of 
the  prisoner's  master,  and  being  shewn  his  trunk, 
they  found,  among  some  other  papers,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  he  had  left  at  Mr.  Leake's  which  differed 
very  little  from  that  written  at  Sir  John  Fryer's, 
only  that  these  words  were  added:  "  How  men- 
torious  an  act  it  will  be  to  free  these  nations  from  an 
usurpation  that  they   have  lain   under  these   nine 
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And  twenty  years ;"  and  it  was  insinuated  tliat  he 
thought  it  requisite,  that  while  his  majesty  (the 
Pretender),  should  be  absent  from  Avignon,  "  some 
person  should  be  found  resembling-  him,  that  should 
personate  him  there,  lest  the  rumour  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Avignon  should  awaken  this  inquisitive 
and  suspicious  court." 

Soon  after  Sheppard's  commitment  he  was  twice 
examined  at  the  office  of  Lord  Sunderland,  then 
secretary  of  state ;  when  he  attempted  to  justify  his 
conduct,  and  readily  sig-ned  what  he  had  before 
written. 

When  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  he  behaved  in 
the  most  firm  and  composed  manner  ;  and  after  the 
evidence  against  him  was  given,  and  the  jury  had 
brought  him  in  guilty  of  high-treason,  he  was  asked 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  on  him 
according  to  law,  when  he  said,  "  he  could  not 
hope  for  mercy  from  a  prince  whom  he  would  not 
own.''  Then  the  Recorder  proceeded  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  him,  which  he  prefaced  with  the  follow- 
ing most  pathetic  speech  • 

"  James  Sheppard,  yoa  are  convicted  according  to 
law  of  the  greatest  offence  against  human  authority, 
high-treason,  in  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king.  Your  intent  wa?  to  kill,  to  murder, 
and  basely  assassinate,  his  majesty  King  George, 
in  order  to  place  a  popish  pretender   on  his"  throne. 

"  It  is  very  surprising  that  one  so  young  in  years 
should  attempt  so  wicked  an  enterprise  ;  and  it  is 
moi'e  amazing  that  you  should  still  thus  defend  and 
justify  it,  and  not  only  think  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  it,  but  that  the  action,  if  committed,  would  have 
beei.  meritorious. 

"  It  was  reasonable  to  think  that  you  had  re- 
ceived those  impressions  which  incited  you  to  this 
undertaking  from  some  of  those  false  and  malicious 
libels  which  have  been  industriously  dispersed,  to 
delude  unwary  readers,  and  to  aliejiate  the  minds 

Vol.  I.  A  a  *'^ 
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of  his  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  so 
from  your  own  confession,  tliat  you  had  imbibed 
your  principles  from  sermons  and  pamphlets,  which 
make  you  think  King-  George  an  usurper,  and  the 
Pretender  your  lawful  king. 

"  Consider,  unhappy  young-  man,  whether  you 
may  not  be  in  error;  and  what  I  now  suggest  to 
you  is  not  to  reproach  you,  or  to  aggravate  your 
crime,  but  proceeds  from  compassion ;  and  with  a 
regard  to  your  further  consideration  before  you  go 
out  of  the  world ;  that  you  may  be  convinced  of 
your  error,  and  retract  it. 

"  The  notions  you  entertain  are  contrary  to  the 
sense  cf  the  nation;  who  found  by  experience  that 
their  religion,  their  laws,  and  liberties,  were  in  im- 
minent danger  from  a  popish  prince,  and  therefore 
they  rescued  themselves  from  that  danger,  and  ex- 
cluded papists  for  the  future  from  the  crown  ;  and 
settled  it  on  his  Majesty  and  his  heirs,  being  pro- 
testants  ;  which  has  been  confirmed  by  many  patlia- 
ments,  and  the  nation  feels  the  good  effects  of  so 
happy  an  establishment. 

"  It  seems  strange,  that  you  should  hint  at  a 
passage  in  St.  Paul  for  your  justification.  If  he  ex- 
horted the  Christians  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  even  though  they  should  be  tyrants,  how 
comes  it  that  you,  a  private  youth,  should  not  only 
judge  of  the  title  of  kings,  in  opposition  to  the 
sense  of  so  many  parliaments  ;  but  that  you  should 
think  yourself  authorized  to  murder  a  prince  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  and  by  who^n 
his  subjects  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  dear  and  valuable  to  mankind. 

"  You  mention  in  your  papers  as  if  you  must  ex- 
pect the  most  cruel  tortures.  No,  unfortunate 
youth,  the  king  you  will  not  own  uses  no  cruel 
tortures  to  his  subjects.  He  is  king  according  to 
tlje  laws  of  the  land,  and  by  them  he  governs.  And 
as  you  have  transgressed  those  laws  in  the  highest 
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degree,  the  public  justice  requires  that  yon  should 
submit  to  the  sentence  ordained  for  such  an  Oilcuder; 
which  is, 

"  That  you  be  led  from  hence  to  the  place  from 
whence  you  came ;  from  thence  you  are  to  be  drawn 
upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
you  are  to  be  hang-ed  by  the  neck,  and  being-  alive 
to  be  cut  down,  your  bowels  to  be  taken  out  of 
your  belly,  and  there  burnt,  you  being  alive :  your 
head  is  to  be  cut  off  and  your  body  to  be  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  your  head  and  quarters  to 
be  disposed  of  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  fit.  And 
God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

After  sentence  was  pass-ed,  Sheppard  confessed 
that  the  reading  some  sermons,  and  other  pamphlets, 
had  induced  him  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  meri- 
torious act  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  was  the  agent  destined  by  Providence  to 
accomplish  the  deed. — The  ordinary  of  Newgate 
told  him,  that  he  should  have  prayed  that  such 
wicked  sentiments  might  be  removed  from  his  mind. 
His  reply  was,  that  '•  he  had  prayed ;  and  that  in 
proportion  as  he  prayed,  Le  was  so  much  the  more 
encouraged  and  and  confirmed  in  the  lawfulness  of 
his  design." 

The  unhappy  youth  was  now  visited  by  a  nonjur- 
ing'  clergyman,  between  whom  and  the  ordinary 
there  were  repeated  quarrels,  which  continued 
almost  to  the  last  moments  of  Sheppard's  life; 
for  they  wrangled  even  at  the  place  of  execution ; 
nor  did  the  debate  cease  till  the  ordinary  quitted 
the  cart,  and  left  the  other  to  instruct  and  pray  with 
the  malefactor  as  he  thought  proper. 

Sheppard  was  executed  a  ftiw  hours  after  the 
Marquis  of  Paleotti. 


JOHN  PRICE, 

[commonly  called  jack  ketch,] 

£iwecuted  in  Bunhill-Jields,  May   17,   17I8,  for   tkiC 
Murder  of  Elizabeth  JVhite. 

It  will,  we  imagine,  l)e  not  a  little  surprising  to  oar 
readers,  to  find  the  public  executioner,  vulgarly 
called  Jack  Ketch,  to  have  been  himself  suspended 
on  that  fatal  tree  to  which  he  had  tied  up  such  a 
number  of  sinners.  Here  have  we  the  fullest  proof 
of  the  hardness  of  heart  created  by  repeatedly  wit- 
nessinof  executions.  The  dreadful  fate  attending- 
those  who  had  died  by  his  hands,  their  sufferings  of 
mind,  confessions  and  exhortations  to  the  specta- 
tors to  be  warned  by  their  example,  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  it  seems,  had  no  effect  on  Jack 
Ketch. 

Tlie  callous  wretch,  who  in  the  year  17 18,  filled 
this  office,  was  named  John  Price.  He  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  of 
-eputable  parents  ;  his  father  being  in  the  service  of 
nis  country,  and  unfortunately  blown  up  at  the  de- 
inolishing  of  Tangier.  From  her  loss  the  widow 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  which  rendered  her  unable 
of  giving  an  education  to  her  orphan  children  :  but 
she  succeeded  in  putting  John  apprentice  to  a  dealer 
in  rags  ;  a  business  by  which  he  might  have  earned 
an  honest  livelihood.  When  he  had  served  two 
years  of  his  apprenticeship  his  master  died,  and 
soon  after,  he  ran  away  from  his  mistress,  and  got 
employment  in  the  loading  of  waggQns  with  rags 
for  other  dealers.  He  then  went  to  sea,  and  served 
with  credit,  on  board  different  ships  in  the  royal 
navy,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  but  at  length 
was  paid   off  and  discharged  from  farther  service. 

llie  office  of  public  executioner  becoming  vacant 
it  was  given  to  Price,  who,  but  for  his  extravagance, 
jnight  have  long  continued  it,  and  subsisted  on  hb 
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(Ireadful-eariicd  wages.  On  returning-  from  execu- 
tion, in  the  cart  which  had  delivered  some  criminals 
into  his  hands,  he  was  arrested  in  Holborn  for  debt, 
which  he  discharged  in  part,  with  the  wag-es  he  had 
that  day  earned,  and  the  remainder  from  the  pro- 
duce of  three  suits  of  clothes,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  executed  men.  Not  long* 
afterwards  he  was  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea  prison 
for  other  debts,  and  there  remained  for  want  of  bail : 
in  consequence  whereof,  being-  unable  to  attend  his 
business  at  the  next  sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey,  one 
William  Marvel  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

John  Price  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the 
24th  of  April,  17 18,  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  William  White,  on  the  13th  of  the  pre- 
ceding- month. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that 
Price  met  the  deceased  near  ten  at  night  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  attempted  to  ravish  her  ;  but  the  poor 
woman  (who  was  the  wife  of  a  watchman,  and  sold 
gingerbread  in  the  streets)  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
resist  his  villainous  attacks,  he  beat  her  so  cruelly 
that  streams  of  blood  issued  from  her  eyes  and 
mouth,  broke  one  of  her  arms,  beat  out  some  of 
her  teeth,  bruised  her  head  in  a  most  dreadful  man- 
ner, forced  one  of  her  eyes  from  the  socket,  and 
otherwise  so  ill  treated  her,  that  the  language  of 
decency  cannot  describe  it. 

Some  persons  hearing  the  cries  of  the  unhappy 
creature,  repaired  to  the  spot,  took  Price  into  cus-- 
tody,  and  lodged  him  in  the  watch-house ;  then 
conveyed  the  woman  to  a  house,  where  a  surgeon 
and  nurse  were  sent  for  to  attend  her.  Being  un 
able  to  speak,  she  answered  the  nurse's  questions  by 
signs,  and  in  that  manner  described  what  had  hap 
pened  to  her.  She  died,  after  having  languisheo 
four  days. 

The  prisoner,  on  his  trial,  denied  being  guilty  of 
the  fact ;  and  said,  that  as  he  was  crossing  Moor 
fields,  he  found  something  lying  in  his  way  ;  that 
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lie  kicked  at  it,  Ijut  discovered  that  it  was  a  woman  : 
he  lifted  her  up,  but  she  could  not  stand  on  her  legs  ; 
and  he  said  that  he  was  taken  into  custody  while 
he  was  thus  employed.  This  defence,  however, 
could  not  }ye  credited,  from  what  some  former  evi- 
dences had  sworn  ;  and  the  jury  did  not  hesitate  to 
find  him  guilty. 

After  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquors,  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  him  totally  in- 
capable of  all  the  exercises  of  devotion.  He  obsti- 
nately denied  the  fact  till  the  day  of  his  execution, 
when  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  it ; 
but  said,  that  the  crime  was  perpetrated  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  He  was  executed  in  Bunhill  fields, 
on  the  3 1st  of  May,  1718,  and  in  his  last  moments, 
begged  the  prayers  of  the  multitude,  and  hoped 
they  would  take  warning  by  his  untimely  end;  He 
was  afterwards  hung  in  chains  near  Holloway. 


LIEUTENANT  EDWARD  BIRD, 

Alurderer,    executed  at   Tyburn,  on  the  23  d  of 
February,   1719- 

When  young  men  mount  the  cockade,  suspend  the 
epaulet  to  the  shoulder,  and  gird  themselves  with  a 
sword,  they  too  often  neglect  the  duty  they  owe  to 
private  life.  Accustomed  to  command,  they  forget 
that  private  individuals,  with  whom  they  may  chuse 
to  associate,  are  subject  alone  to  the  civil  law, 
which  hath  the  power  of  chastising  military  outrages. 
Mr.  Bird  was  born  at  \^'indsor,  in  Berkshire,  and 
descended  of  respectable  parents,  who  having  first 
sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  then  removed  him 
to  Eton  College.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
he  was  sent  to  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
und  on  his  return   to  England  was   honoured  with 
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the  commission  of   a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
horse. 

Before  he  had  been  long-  in  the  army,  he  began 
to  associate  with  abandoned  company  of  both  sexes, 
which  finally  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime 
which  cost  him  his  life. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1719,  he  was  indicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  nmrder  of  Sanmel  Lox- 
ton.  It  appeared  on  his  trial,  that  he  had  taken  a 
woman  of  the  town  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  in  Sil- 
ver-street, where  Loxton  was  a  waiter.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  ordered  a  bath  to  be  got  ready  ;♦ 
but  Loxton  being  busy,  sent  another  waiter,  at 
whom  Bird,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  made  several  passes 
with  his  sword,  which  he  avoided  by  holding  the 
door  in  his  hand ;  but  the  prisoner  ran  after  him, 
threw  him  down  stairs,  and  broke  some  of  his  ribs. 
On  this,  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
Loxton,  went  into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  ap- 
pease him  ;  but  Bird,  enraged  that  the  bath  had 
not  been  prepared  the  moment  he  ordered  it,  seized 
his  sword,  which  lay  by  the  bed-side,  and  stabbing 
Loxton,  he  fell  backwards,  and  died  immediately : 
on  which  the  offender  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
committed  to  Newgate. 

His  case  stood  for  trial  in  October,  but  pleading 
that  he  was  not  ready  with  his  defence,  it  was  put 
tiff  to  December,  and  then  again  to  January,  on  his 
physicians  making  affidavit  that  he  was  too  ill  to  be 
removed  from  his  chamber. 

Being  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  he  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death  ;  but  great  interest  being 
made  in  his  behalf,  he  was  reprieved,  and  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  been  pardoned,  on  condition 
of  transportation,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
following  circumstance  : 

•  In  these  days  this  description  of  houses  were  generally  provide  «l 
with  hot  hatha,  a  very  necessary  stew  after  such  debauches  ;  an<l 
hence  called  Bagnios.  In  modern  times  uncleanlioess  of  this  nti' 
Uire  takes  its  due  coarse. 
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'llie  friends  of  Loxton,  hearing  that  a  reprieve 
was  granted,  advised  his  widow  to  lodge  an  appeal 
at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  she 
went  thither  with  some  friends^  to  give  security  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  relations  of  Bird  hearing 
what  was  intended,  were  ready  in  court  with  wit- 
nesses to  depose  that  this  was  the  second  wife  of 
Loxton,  his  first  being  still  living.  This  being  the 
fact,  the  court  refused  to  admit  the  appeal,  as  the 
second  could  not  be  a  lawful  wife. 

This  affair  occasioned  so  much  clamour,  that 
Bird  was  ordered  for  execution  on  Monday  the  23d 
of  February ;  on  the  night  preceding  which  he  took 
a  dose  of  poison,  but  that  not  operating  as  he  had 
expected,  he  stabbed  himself  in  several  places.  Yet, 
however,  he  lived  till  the  morning,  when  he  was 
taken  to  Tyburn,  in  a  mourning  coach,  attended  by 
his  mother,  and  the  ordinary  of  Newgate. 

As  he  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  instructions 
of  the  ordinary,  while  under  confinement,  so  he 
seemed  equally  indifferent  to  his  advice  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  Being  indulged  to  stay  an 
hour  in  the  coach  with  his  mother,  he  was  put  into 
the  cart,  where  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine  ;  but 
being  told  it  could  not  be  had,  he  begged  a  pinch  of 
snuff",  which  he  took  with  apparent  unconcern, 
wishing  health  to  those  who  stood  near  him.  He 
then  rehearsed  the  apostle's  creed,  and  being  tied  up, 
was  lauched  into  eternity,  on  the  above-mentioned 
23d  of  February,  17 19,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  fate  of  this  young  man,  we  have  demon- 
strated the  misapplication  of  a  military  education, 
when  exercised  among  private  individuals  ;  but  it 
also  shews  the  effects  of  fallen  pride,  which,  rather 
than  survive,  he  twice  attempted  suicide  ;  a  crime,  in 
strict  religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  more  heinous 
than  the  act  for  which  he  suffered.  Passion  might 
plead  in  extenuation  for  the  latter,  but  self-murder  is  a 
premeditated  offence  both  to  God  and  man.  When 
resorted   to  from  a   sense  of  shame,  arising  iron 
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private  wrongs,  it  discovers  an  imbecility  not  to  be 
found  in  the  minds  of  brave  men.  Where  do  we 
find  in  ancient  history,  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  sol- 
dier becoming  his  own  executioner,  to  avoid  the 
punishment  due  to  a  private  crime  ? 

England  is  justly  reproached  by  foreign  writers, 
with  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  of  this  description. 
When  we  estimate  the  mischief  arising  to  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  suicide,  we  must  hold  it  in  ab- 
horrence ;  nay,  the  very  welfare  of  society  is  con 
cerned.  Men,  regardless  of  their  fate  in  the  next 
world  alone,  can  coolly  contemplate  their  departure 
from  this  life,  by  their  own  hands.  They  are  lost  to 
religion — to  a  sense  of  their  Maker.  Hence  they 
are  hardened  against  punishment ;  and  murder  and 
robbery  have  to  them  no  terrors.  In  addition  to 
the  baneful  influence  of  bad  actions  upon  the  mul- 
titude, mark  the  increased  agonies  of  mind,  of  the 
wretched  female  who  gave  birth  to  this  malefactor, 
when  she  attended  his  still  flowing  blood,  shed  by 
his  own  hands,  to  the  place  where  the  remainder 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  oflended  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. In  what  detestation,  then,  ought  we  to  regard 
a  crime  leading  to  such  aggravated  enormities  ! 


THOMAS  BUTLER,  ESQ, 

Highwayman,  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  Sth  of 
February,  1720. 

Idleness,  the  step-mother  of  dissipation,  hath  dri- 
ven many,  gentlemen  by  education,  to  commit  de- 
predations on  the  public.  This  observation  is  fully 
verified  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Butler.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  his  father  being  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  king  James  II.  but  king  William  having  defeated 
that  prince  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  young  But- 
VoL.  I.  B  b 
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icr  and  his  father  went  with  James  to  France ;  "but, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  the  young 
gentleman  was  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  for  which  he  was  allowed  20/. 
a  year  ;  but  he  thereby  lost  the  favour  of  his  friends 
and  relations,  who  espoused  a  different  interest. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  soon 
spent  most  of  the  money  in  his  possession,  and  then 
embarked  for  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  country,  being  idle  and  ex- 
travagant, he  commenced  highwayman,  and  went 
out  frequently  in  company  with  a  man  whom  he 
called  Jack,  and  who  occasionally  acted  as  his  ser- 
vant ;  and  they  jointly  committed  a  great  number 
of  robberies  near  London,  particular  in  Kent  and 
Essex. 

When  they  were  in  London,  and  sometimes  in  a 
country  town,  they  had  the  genteelest  lodging,  and 
then  Jack  wore  a  livery,  while  the  squire  was  dres- 
sed in  a  most  elegant  manner,  and  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  man  of  fortune. 

By  this  style  of  living  they  continued  their  depre 
dations  on  the  highway  for  many  years  :  but  Butler 
being  at  length  apprehended,  was  brought  to  his 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  January,  1720,  when  he 
was  indicted  for  robbing  Sir  Justinian  Isham  and 
another  gentleman  on  the  highway  of  a  gold  watch, 
a  silk  night-gown,  six  Holland  shirts,  and  other 
valuable  articles  ;  and  was  convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence. 

The  circumstance  that  led  to  his  detection  was, 
that  offering  some  of  the  effects  for  sale  to  a  jewel- 
ler he  refused  to  purchase  them  unless  he  knew 
Butler's  place  of  residence,  which  the  latter  readily 
told  him  ;  and,  when  his  lodgings  were  searched. 
Sir  Justinian's  gown  was  found  and  produced  in 
court.  Butler's  companion,  or  servant,  was  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  time  of  his  detection,  by  which  he  es- 
caped the  fate  he  deserved. 

While  Mr.  Butler  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
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behaved  in  a  very  penitent  manner.  Being  a  Ro- 
man catholic,  he  received  the  sacrament  from  a 
priest  of  his  own  persuasion.  It  had  been  reported 
that  he  had  eight  wives ;  but  this  he  solemnly  de- 
nied ;  declaring-  that  he  was  legally  married  to  only 
one  woman. 

This  malefactor  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the 
8th  of  February^  1720,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years. 
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TraitoresSj    strangled,  and   then  burnt,  at   Tyhurn, 
on  the  bth  of  July,    172I. 

This  woman  being  the  first  sufferer  for  this  offence, 
which  we  find  among  the  criminal  records  of  the 
last  century,  we  shall,  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
our  work,  give  our  general  comments  on  the  crime 
itself,  and  the  law  provided  for  the  offence,  previous 
to  entering  upon  her  particular  case. 

The  mischief  arising  from  the  counterfeiting  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm  reaches  to  every  door.  A 
poor  man,  cheated  by  a  single  base  shilling  often 
finds  a  loss,  great  as  a  forgery  upon  paper,  to  the 
wealthy  merchant. 

Coining,  or  uttering  base  money,  is  high-treason 
in  the'  second  degree.  To  rob  all  the  people  is  to 
be  a  traitor  to  the  state.  But  it  is  asked,  whether 
a  merchant,  who  imports  ingots  of  gold  from  Ame- 
rica, and  privately  converts  them  into  good  money, 
be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  merits  death,  which 
is  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  crime,  in  almost 
all  countries  ?  Nevertheless,  he  has  robbed  no- 
body ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  done  service  to  the 
state  by  increasing  the  currency.  But  he  had  de- 
frauded tlie  king  of  the  small  profit  upon  the  coin, 
lie   hath    indeed  coined  money,  but  he  hath  led 
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others  into  the  temptation  of  coining  bad.  Yet 
death  is  a  severe  punishment.  A  lawyer  was  of 
opinion  that  such  a  criminal  should  be  condemned, 
as  a  useful  hand,  to  work  in  the  royal  mint  with 
irons  to  his  legs. 

The  last  increase,  and  extensive  circulation  of 
counterfeit  money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  too 
obvious  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
ranks.  It  has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  me- 
lancholy catalogue  of  crimes  which  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  called  upon  to  a&sist  the  police  in 
suppressing.  Its  extent  almost  exceeds  credibility ; 
and  the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  these  counter- 
feits have,  after  considerable  practice,  enabled 
them  to  finish  the  different  kinds  of  base  money, 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  common  observer  to  distin- 
guish their  spurious  manufacture  from  the  worn- 
out  silver  of  the  mint.  So  systematic,  indeed,  has 
this  nefarious  traffic  become  of  late,  that  the  great 
dealers,  who,  in  most  instances,  are  the  employers 
of  the  coiners,  execute  orders  for  the  town  and 
country,  with  the  same  regularity  as  manufacturers 
in  fair  branches  of  trade. 

Scarcely  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the 
metropolis,  which  does  not  carry  boxes  and  parcels 
ftf  base  coin  to  the  camps,  sea-ports,  and  manufac- 
turing towns.  In  London,  regular  markets,  in  va- 
rious public  and  private  houses,  are  held  by  the 
principal  dealers  ;  where  hawkers,  pedlars,  fraudu- 
lent horse-dealers,  unlicensed  lottery- office  keepers, 
gamblers  at  fairs,  itinerant  Jews,  Irish  labourers, 
servants  of  toll-gatherers,  and  hackney-coach 
owners,  fraudulent  publicans,  market-women,  rabbit- 
sellers,  fish-cryers,  barrow-women,  and  many  who 
would  not  be  suspected,  are  regularly  supplied 
with  counterfeit  copper  and  silver,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  near  100/.  per  cent  in  their  favour  ;  and  thus 
it  happens,  that  through  these  various  channels,  the 
country  is  deluged  with  immense  quantities  of  base 
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money,  which  get  into  circulation  ;  while  an  evident 
diminution  of  the  mint  coinage  is  apparent  to  every 
common  observer. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  necessity  to 
which  all  persons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving, 
and  again  uttering,  money  which  is  known  to  be 
false  and  counterfeit,  without  lamenting,  that  by 
thus  familiarizing  the  mind  to  fraud  and  deception, 
the  same  laxity  of  conduct  may  be  introduced  into 
other  transactions  of  life  ;  the  barrier  being  broken 
down  in  one  part,  the  principle  of  common  honesty 
is  infringed  upon,  and  infinite  mischief  to  the  very 
best  interests  of  society,  is  the  result,  in  cases  at 
first  unthought  of. 

To  permit,  therefore,  the  existence  of  an  adulte- 
rated and  ill-regulated  silver  and  copper  coinage, 
is  in  fact  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to 
the  ultimate  loss  of  many  individuals  ;  for  the  evil 
must  terminate  at  some  period,  and  then  thousands 
must  suffer  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer 
it  continues,  the  greater  will  ])e  the  loss  of  property. 

Nor  has  the  mischief  been  confined  to  the  coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  avarice  and 
ingenuity  of  man  is  constantly  finding  out  new 
sources  of  fraud  ;  insomuch,  that  in  London,  and 
in  Birmingham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  Louis  d'or, 
half  Johannas,  French  half-crowns  and  shillings, 
as  well  as  several  coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany, 
and  dollars  of  excellent  workmanship,  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  Spanish  dollars  issued  from  the  Bank, 
in  1797 J  have  been  fi'om  time  to  time  counterfeited  ; 
apparently  without  suspicion,  that  under  the  act  of 
the  14th  Elizabeth,  (cap.  3)  the  offenders  were 
guilty  of  misprision  of  high-treason. 

These  ingenious  miscreants  have  also  extended 
their  iniquitous  manufacture  to  the  coins  of  India  ; 
and  a  coinage  of  the  star  pagoda  of  Arcot  was  es- 
tablished in  London  for  years,  by  one  person. 
These  counterfeits,  being  made  wholly  of  blanched 
copper    tempered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  exhibit. 
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when  stamped,  the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which  are 
always  to  be  found  on  the  real  pagoda,  cost  the 
maker  only  three  halfpence  each,  after  being  double 
g-ilt.  When  finished,  they  were  generally  sold  to 
Jews  at  five  shillings  a  dozen,  who  disposed  of 
them  afterwards  at  2s.  3s.  and  even  5s.  each :  and 
through  this  medium,  they  have  been  introduced  by 
a  variety  of  channels  into  India,  where  they  were 
mixed  with  the  real  pagodas  of  the  country,  and 
passed  at  their  full  denominated  value  of  8s.  ster- 
ling. 

The  sequins  of  Turkey,  another  gold  coin,  worth 
about  five  or  six  shillings,  have  in  like  manner  beea 
counterfeited  in  London.  Thus  the  national  cha- 
racter is  wounded,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Britl^li 
name  proclaimed  in  Asia,  and  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant nations  of  India.  Nor  can  it  be  sufficiently  la- 
mented, that  persons  who  consider  themselves  as 
ranking  in  superior  stations  of  life,  with  some  pre- 
tensions to  honour  and  integrity,  have  suffered  theif 
avarice  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  their  honesty,  as 
to  be  concerned  in  this  iniquitous  traffic. 

It  has  been  recently  discovered  that  there  are  at 
least  120  persons  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country, 
employed  principally  in  coining  and  selling  base 
money !  and  this  independent  of  the  numerous 
horde  of  utterers,  who  chiefly  support  themselves 
by  passing  it  at  its  full  value. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  of  criminals  of 
this  latter  class,  who  have  either  been  detected,  prose- 
cuted, or  convicted,  within  the  last  seven  years-  there 
stand  upon  the  register  of  the  solicitor  of  the  mint, 
more  than  650  names  ! — And  yet  the  mischief  is  not 
diminished.     When  the  reader  is  informed,  that  two 

{)ersons  can  finish  from  200l.  to  300l.  (nominal  va- 
ue)  in  base  silver,  in  six  days  ;  and  that  three  peo- 
ple within  the  same  period,  will  stamp  the  like 
amount  in  copper,  and  takes  into  the  calculation 
the  number  of  known  coiners,  the  aggregate  amount 
ia  the  course  of  a  year  will  be  found  to  be  immense. 
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On  the  circulation  of  Spanish  dollars  in  1804,  a 
Jew  was  apprehended  for  uttering  base  ones,  and 
also  suspected  of  being-  the  coiner  thereof;  but 
there  being*  no  provision  in  the  act  against  counter- 
feiting this  coin,  thoug-h  it  had  been  called  in  before 
(1797)5  o^  tli*^t  account  the  offender  escaped  with 
impunity. 

So  dexterous  and  skilful  have  coiners  now  be- 
come, that  by  mixing-  a  certain  proportion  of  pure 
gold  with  a  compound  of  base  metal,  they  can  fa 
bricate  guineas  that  shall  be  full  weight,  and  of 
such  perfect  workmanship,  as  to  elude  a  discovery, 
except  by  persons  of  skill ;  while  the  intrinsic  value 
does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings,  and 
in  some  instances  is  not  more  than  eight  or  nine. 
Of  this  coinage,  considerable  quantities  were  circu- 
lated some  years  since,  bearing  the  impression  of 
George  II.  and  another  coinage  of  counterfeit  gui- 
neas of  the  year  1793,  bearing  the  impression  of 
his  present  Majesty,  has  been  for  some  years  in  cir- 
culation, finished  in  a  masterly  manner,  for  nearly 
full  weight,  although  the  intrinsic  value  is  not  above 
eight  shillings  ;  half  guineas  are  also  in  circulation, 
of  the  same  coinage ;  and  lately  a  good  imitation 
of  the  seven  shilling  pieces.  But  as  the  fabrication 
of  such  coin  requires  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and 
ingenuity  than  generally  prevails,  and  also  a  greater 
capital  than  most  coiners  are  able  to  command; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  gone  to  no  great  extent ; 
for  amidst  all  the  abuses  which  have  prevailed  of 
late  years,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  gui- 
neas and  half  guineas  which  have  been  counterfeit- 
ed in  a  style  to  elude  detection,  have  borne  no  pro- 
portion in  point  of  extent,  to  the  coinage  of  base 
silver.  Of  this  latter  there  are  five  different  kinds 
Ij^at  present  counterfeited,  and  which  we  shall  pro- 
-  ceed  to  enumerate. 

The  first  of  these  are  denominated  flats,  from  the 
circumstance  of  this  species  of  money  being  cut  out 
of  flatted  plates,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silver 
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and  blanched  copper.  The  proportion  of  silver  run> 
from  one  fourth  to  one  third,  and  in  some  instances 
even  to  one-half:  the  metals  are  mixed  by  a  chemi- 
cal preparation,  and  afterwards  rolled  by  flatting- 
mills,  into  the  thickness  of  shillings,  half-crowns, 
or  crowns,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  parties 
who  bring  the  copper  and  silver,  which  last  is  gene- 
rally stolen  plate.  It  is  not  known,  that  there  are 
at  present  above  one  or  two  rolling-mills  in  London, 
although  there  are  several  in  the  country,  where  all 
the  dealers  and  coiners  of  this  species  of  base  mo 
ney  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  plates 
prepared;  from  which,  when  finished,  blanks,  or 
round  pieces,  are  cut  out,  of  the  sizes  of  the  money 
meant  to  be  counterfeited. 

The  aitisans  who  stamp  or  coin  these  blanks  into 
base  money,  are  seldom  interested  themselves. 
They  generally  work  as  mechanics  for  the  large 
dealers,  who  employ  a  capital  in  the  trade,  and  who 
furnish  the  plates,  and  pay  about  eight  per  cent, 
for  the  coinage,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for 
each  shilling,  and  two  pence  halfpenny  for  each 
half-crown. 

This  operation  consists  first  in  turning  the  blanks 
in  a  lathe  then  stamping  them  by  means  of  a  press, 
with  dies  with  the  exact  impression  of  the  coin  in- 
tended to  be  imitated ;  they  are  afterwards  rubbed 
with  sand  paper  and  cork ;  then  put  in  aquafortis, 
to  bring  the  silver  to  the  surface  ;  then  rubbed  with 
common  salt ;  then  with  cream  of  tartar ;  then 
warmed  in  a  shovel,  or  similar  machine,  before  the 
fire  ;  and  last  of  all  rubbed  with  blacking,  to  give 
the  money  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  circu- 
lation. 

All   these  operations  are  so  quickly  performed, 
that  two  persons  (a  man  and  his  wife  for  instance)  ^ 
can    completely   finish  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
fifty  pounds  in  shillings  and  half  crowns  in  two  days, 
by  which  they  will  earn  each  two  guineas  a  day. 
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A.  shilling  of  this  species,  which  exhibits  nearly 
the  appearance  of  what  has  been  usually  called  a 
Birmingham  shilling,  is  intrinsically  worth  from 
two-pence  to  four-pence ;  and  crowns  and  half- 
crowns  are  in  the  same  proportion.  The  quantity 
made  of  this  sort  of  counterfeit  coinage  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  it  requires  less  ingenuity  than  any  of  the 
other  methods  of  coinage,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  most  expensive,  and  of  course  the  least 
profitable  to  the  dealer;  who  for  the  most  part  dis- 
poses of  it  to  the  utterers,  vulgarly  called  smashers, 
at  from  26s..  to  40s.  for  a  guinea,  according  to  the 
quality  ;  while  these  smashers  generally  manage  to 
utter  it  again  to  the  full  import  value. 

The  second  species  of  counterfeit  silver  money 
passes  among  the  dealers  by  the  denomination  of 
plated  goods  ;  from  the  circumstances  of  the  shil- 
lings and  half-crowns  being  made  of  copper  of  a 
reduced  size,  and  afterwards  plated  with  silver,  so 
extended  as  to  form  a  rim  round  the  edge.  This 
coin  is  afterwards  stamped  with  dies,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  real  coin  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  surface  being  pure  silver,  is  not  easily  disco- 
vered, except  by  ringing  the  money  on  the  table ; 
but  as  this  species  of  base  money  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  plating,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity, 
it  is  of  course  confined  to  few  hands.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  profitable  to  those  who  carried  it  on,  as 
it  can  generally  be  uttered  without  detection,  at  its 
full  import  value. 

The  third  species  of  base  silver  money  is  called 
plain  goods  and  is  totally  confined  to  shillings. 
These  are  made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe, 
of  the  exact  size  of  a  Birmingham  shilling,  after- 
wards silvered  over  by  a  particular  operation  used 
in  colouring  metal  buttons  ;  they  are  then  rubbed 
over  with  cream  of  tartar  and  blacking,  after  which, 
they  are  fit  for  circulation. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  ♦» 
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These  shilling-s  do  not  cost  the  makers  above  one 
half-penny  each ;  they  are  sold  very  low  to  the 
smashers  or  utterers,  who  pass  them  where  they  can, 
at  the  full  nominal  value  ;  and  then  when  the  silver 
Ivears  off,  which  is  very  soon  the  case,  they  are  sold 
Jo  the  Jews,  as  bad  shilling-s,  who  generally  re-selj 
them  at  a  small  profit  to  customers,  by  whom  they 
are  re-coloured,  and  thus  soon  brought  again  into 
circulation.  The  profit  is  immense,  owing  to  the 
trifling  value  of  the  materials;  but  the  circulation, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  discovery,  it  is  to  be 
noped,  is  not  yet  very  extensive.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  species  of  coinage  not  of  a 
long  standing. 

The  fourth  class  of  counterfeit  silver  money  is 
known  by  the  name  of  castings,  or  cast  goods.  This 
species  of  work  requires  great  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands ;  for  none 
but  excellent  artists  can  attempt  it,  with  any  pro- 
spect of  great  success. 

The  process  is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to 
cast  it  in  moulds,  having  the  impression,  and  being 
of  the  size  of  a  crown,  a  half-crown,  a  shilling,  or 
a  sixpence,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  after  being  removed 
from  the  moulds,  the  money  thus  formed  is  cleaned 
off,  and  afterwards  neatly  silvered  over  by  an  ope- 
ration similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons. 

The  counterfeit  money  made  in  imitation  of  shil- 
lings by  this  process,  is  generally  cast  so  as  to  have 
a  crooked  appearance ;  and  the  deception  is  so 
admirable,  that  although  intrinsically  not  worth 
one  halfpenny,  by  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a 
thick  crooked  shilling,  they  enter  into  circulation 
without  suspicion,  and  are  seldom  refused  while  the 
surface  exhibits  no  part  of  the  copper ;  and  even 
after  this  the  itinerant  Jews  will  purchase  them  at 
three- pence  each,  though  six  times  their  intrinsic 
value,  well  knowing  that  they    can  again  be  re 
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coloured  at  the  expence  of  half  a  farthing-,  so  as  to 
pass  without  difficulty  for  their  nominal  value  of 
twelve  pence.  A  vast  number  of  the  sixpences  now 
in  circulation  are  of  this  species  of  coinage. 

The  profit  in  every  view,  whether  to  the  original 
maker,  or  to  the  subsequent  purchasers,  after  having 
lost  their  colour,  is  immense. 

In  fabricating  cast  money,  the  workmen  are 
always  more  secure  than  where  presses  and  dies  are 
used  ;  because  upon  the  least  alarm,  and  before  any 
officer  of  justice  can  have  admission,  the  counter- 
feits are  thrown  into  the  cruicible  ;  the  moulds  are 
destroyed  ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can  con- 
vict, or  even  criminate,  the  offender;  on  this  ac- 
count the  present  makers  of  cast  money  have  reigned 
long,  and  were  they  careful  and  frugal,  they  might 
have  become  extremely  rich ;  but  prudence  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men  who  live  by  acts  of  criminality. 

The  fifth  and  last  species  of  base  coin  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  silver  money  of  the  realm  is  called  figs, 
or  fig  things.  It  is  a  very  inferior  sort  of  counter- 
feit money,  of  which  composition,  however,  a  great 
part  of  the]  sixpences  now  in  circulation  are  made. 
The  proportion  of  silver  is  not,  generally  speaking,  of 
the  value  of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crown ;  although 
there  are  certainly  some  exceptions,  as  counterfeit 
sixpences  have  been  lately  discovered,  some  with  a 
mixture,  and  some  wholly  silver:  but  even  these 
did  not  yield  the  maker  less  than  from  fifty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  while  the  profit  on  the  former  is  no 
less  than  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  per  cent, 
and  sometimes  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this 
base  money  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation 
of  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but  it 
must  be  very  great,  since  one  of  the  principal 
coiners  of  stamped  money,  who  some  time  since  left 
off  business,  and  made  some  important  discoveries, 
acknowledged  to  the  author,  that  he  had  coined  to 
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the  extent  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  counterfeit  half-crowns,  and  other  base  silver 
money,  in  a  period  of  seven  years.  This  is  the  less 
surprising,  as  two  persons  can  stamp  and  finish  to 
the  amount  of  from  200/.  to  300/.  a  week. 

Of  the  copper  money  made  in  imitation  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  there  are  many  different 
sorts  sold  at  various  prices,  according-  to  the  size 
and  weight ;  but  in  general  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  sorts,  namely,  the  stamped  and  the  plain 
halfpence,  of  both  which  kind  immense  quantities 
have  been  made  in  London  :  and  also  in  Birming- 
ham, Wedgbury,  Bilston,  and  Wolverhampton,  &c. 

The  plain  halfpence  are  generally  made  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  from  their  thickness  afford  a  won- 
derful deception.  They  are  sold,  however  by  the 
coiners,  to  the  large  dealers,  at  about  a  farthing 
each,  or  100  per  cent,  profit  to  the  tale  or  aggre- 
gate number.  These  dealers  are  not  the  utterers, 
but  sell  them  again  by  retail  in  pieces,  or  five  shilling 
papers,  at  the  rate  of  from  28s.  to  31s.  for  a  guinea  ; 
not  only  to  the  smashers,  but  also  to  persons  in 
different  trades,  as  well  in  the  metropolis  as  in  the 
country  towns,  who  pass  them  in  the  course  of 
their  business  at  the  full  import  value. 

Farthings  are  also  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, chiefly  in  London,  but  so  very  thin,  that  the 
profit  upon  this  specie  of  coinage  is  much  greater 
than  on  the  halfpence,  though  these  counterfeits 
are  not  now,  as  formerly  made  of  base  metal.  The 
copper  of  which  they  are  made  is  generally  pure. 
The  advantage  lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the 
coiners,  'tellers,  and  utterers,  do  not  obtain  less 
than  200  per  cent.  A  well-known  coiner  has  been 
said  to  finish  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  sterling 
a  week.  Of  halfpence,  two  or  three  persons  can 
stamp  and  finish  to  the  nominal  amount  of  at  least 
two  hundred  pounds  in  six  days. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  seldom  less 
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than  between  forty  and  fifty  coinages  or  priv-ate 
mints,  almost  constantly  employed  in  London  and 
in  different  country  towns,  in  stamping  and  fabricat- 
ing base  silver  and  copper  money,  the  evil  may 
justly  be  said  to'have  arrived  at  an  enormous  height. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  these  people  have  been  a  good 
deal  interrupted  and  embarrassed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  detections  and  convictions ;  but  while  the 
laws  are  so  inapplicable  to  the  new  tricks  and  devices 
they  have  resorted  to,  these  convictions  are  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket:  while  such  encouragements  are 
held  out,  the  execution  of  one  rogue  only  makes 
room  for  another  to  take  up  his  customers  ;  and  in- 
deed as  the  offence  of  selling  is  only  a  misdemeanor, 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  wife  and  family  of  a 
culprit,  or  convicted  seller  of  base  money,  to  carry 
on  the  business,  and  to  support  him  luxuriously  in 
Newgate,  until  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  day's 
imprisonment,  which  is  generally  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  this  species  of  offence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unusual  thing  for  several  of 
these  dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market,  every  morn- 
ing, wherejfrom  forty  to  fifty  of  the  German  Jew  boys 
are  regularly  supplied  with  counterfeit  halfpence, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  the  course  of  the  day  in 
different  streets  and  lanes  of  the  metropolis,  for  bad 
shillings,  at  about  threepence  each.  Care  is  always 
taken  that  the  person  who  cries  bad  shillings  shall 
have  a  companion  near  him,  who  carries  the  halfpence, 
and  takes  charge  of  the  purchased  shillings  (which 
are  not  cut :)  so  as  to  elude  the  detection  .of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  police,  in  the  event  of  being  searched. 

The  bad  shillings  thus  purchased,  are  received  in 
payment  by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad 
halfpence  supplied  by  them,  at  the  rate  of  four 
shillings  a  dozen ;  and  are  generally  resold  to 
smashers,  at  a  profit  of  two  shillings  a  dozen ;  who 
speedily  re-colour  them,  and  introduce  them  again 
into  circulation,  at  their  full  nominal  value.. 

These  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  seven 
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shillings  a  day  by  this  fraudulent  business,  which 
they  almost  uniformly  spend,  during-  the  evening, 
in  Fiot  and  debauchery  ;  returning  pennyless  in  the 
morning  to  their  old  trade. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  public  multi- 
ply beyond  all  possible  conception,  while  the  trades- 
man, who,  unwarily  at  least  if  not  improperly,  sells 
his  counterfeit  shillings  to  Jew  boys  at  threepence 
each,  little  suspects,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
being  returned  upon  him  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve- 
pence  ;  or  300  per  cent,  profit  to  the  purchasers  and 
utterers. 

But  those  are  not  the  only  criminal  devices  to 
which  the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  well  as  the  utterers 
of  base  money,  have  had  recourse,  for  answering 
their  iniquitous  purposes. 

Previous  to  the  act  of  the  37th  George  III.  cap. 
126,  counterfeit  French  crowns,  half-crowns,  and 
shillings,  of  excellent  workmanship,  were  introduced 
with  a  view  to  elude  ^the  punishment  of  the  then 
deficient  laws  relative  lo  foreign  coin. 

Fraudulent  die  sinkers  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  who  ai-e  excel- 
lent artists  ;  able  and  willing  to  copy  the  exact  simi- 
litude of  any  coin,  from  the  British  guinea  to  the 
sequin  of  Turkey,  or  to  the  star  pagoda  of  Arcot. 
The  delinquents  have  therefore  every  opportunity 
and  assistance  they  can  wish  for ;  while  their  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  deficiency  of  the  laws,  (par- 
ticularly relative  to  British  coin)  and  where  the 
point  of  danger  lies,  joined^to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  detection,  operates  as  a  great  encowagement  to 
this  species  of  treason,  felony,  and  fraud ;  and  af- 
fords the  most  forcible  reason  why  these  pests  of 
society  still  continued  to  afflict  the  honest  part  of 
the  community. 

An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  these  coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit 
money  now  in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part 
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is  of  the  species  of  flats  or  compositipn  money, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  most  intrinsically- 
valuable  of  counterfeit  silver ;  and  contains  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  silver  :  the  remainder  being 
blanched  copper. — The  other  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
terfeit money  being-  cast  or  washed,  and  intrinsically 
worth  little  or  nothing-,  the  imposition  is  obvious. 
Taking-  the  whole  upon  an  average,  the  amount  of 
the  injury  may  be  fairly  calculated  at  within  10  pei 
cent  of  a  total  loss  upon  the  mass  of  the  base  silver 
now  in  circulation  ;  which,  if  a  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  what  passes  under  the  review  of  any 
person  who  has  occasion  to  receive  silver  in  ex- 
change, must  considerably  exceed  one  million  ster- 
ling !  To  this  we  have  the  miserable  prospect  of 
an  accession  every  year,  until  some  effectual  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Of  the  copper  coinage,  the  quantity  of  counter- 
feits at  one  time  in  circulation  might  be  truly  said 
to  equal  three-fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  and  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  actual  counterfeits  passed  as  mint  half- 
pence, from  their  size  and  appearance,  although 
they  yielded  the  coiners  a  vast  profit. 

Even  at  present  the  state  both  of  the  silver  and 
copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  (the  copper  pence 
only  excepted)  deserves  very  particular  attention, 
for  at  no  time  can  any  person  minutely  examine  ei- 
ther the  one  coin  or  the  other,  which  may  come 
into  his  possession,  without  fiinding  a  considerable 
portion  counterfeit. 

These  dealers  are  also  assisted  by  fruit  women, 
who  are  always  ready  to  give  change  to  ladies  (par- 
ticularly when  no  gentleman  is  in  company,)  when 
perhaps  not  one  shilling  in  the  change  is  good ;  and 
should  the  purchaser  ot  the  fruit  object  to  any, 
abusive  words  ensue. — An  instance  of  this  happened 
not  long  ago  in  Cranbourn  Alley.  Rabbit  and  fowl 
hawkers  are  likewise  very  dexterous  in  passing  bad 
money  :  they  call  in  at  shops,  and  propose  bargains 
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of  fowls,  apparently  fine  looking,  but  generally  old  ; 
when  they  receive  payment,  they  have  a  mode  of 
changing  the  silver,  and  telling  the  purchaser  that 
he  has  given  a  bad  shilling,  or  half-a-crown,  pro- 
ducing accordingly  a  most  notorious  base  one :  by 
their  peremptory,  and  afterwards  abusive  manner, 
they  force  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  (for 
who  would  have  a  mob  about  their  door  ?)  to  give 
them  good  money  for  their  counterfeit.  A  person 
of  this  description  has  imposed  lately  upon  some 
very  respectable  people  in  Chelsea,  but  was  fortu- 
nately stopped  in  his  career. 

A  species  of  counterfeit  halfpence  made  wholly 
of  lead  has  been  circulated  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, coloured  in  such  a  manner,  as  even  to  deceive 
the  best  judges.  They  are  generally  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  and  have  the  exact  appearance  of  old 
mint  halfpence. 

The  same  kind  of  counterfeit  penny-pieces  are 
also  in  circulation  ;  and  as  six  or  twelve  penny 
pieces  are  often  taken  in  a  lump,  the  leaden  ones, 
on  account  of  their  exact  size  and  similitude,  are 
seldom  or  never  noticed.  The  colouring,  however, 
is  very  apt  to  wear  off  at  the  edges. 

Barbara  Spencer  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles  without  Cripplegate,  and  when  young,  proved 
to  be  of  a  violent  temper.  At  length,  her  mother 
finding  her  quite  unmanageable  at  home,  put  her 
apprentice  to  a  mantua-maker,  who,  having  known 
her  from  a  child,  treated  her  with  great  kindness. 

Barbara  had  served  about  two  years,  when  on  a 
dispute  with  her  mistress  she  went  home  to  her  mo- 
ther, with  whom  she  had  not  long  resided  before 
she  insisted  on  having  a  maid  kept,  to  which  the 
old  woman  consented.  A  quarrel  soon  happening 
between  Barbara  and  the  maid,  the  mother  inter- 
posed ;  on  which  the  daughter  left  her  for  a  time^ 
but  soon  returned  again. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  happened  that  some  male 
factors  were  to  })e  executed  at  Tv])urn,  and  Barbara 
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insisted  on  going  to  see  the  execution.  Tliis  was 
prudently  opposed  by  her  mother,  who,  struggling 
to  keep  her  at  home,  struck  her  ;  but  the  daughter, 
getting  out  of  the  house,  went  to  a  female  acqua'ji- 
tance,  who  accompanied  her  to  Tyburn,  and  thence 
to  a  house  near  St.  Giles's  Pound,  where  Barbara 
made  a  vow  that  she  would  never  again  return  to 
lier  mother. 

In  this  fatal  resolution  she  was  encouraged  by 
the  co-mpany  present,  who  persuaded  her  to  believe 
that  she  might  live  in  an  easy  manner,  if  she  would 
but  follow  their  way  of  life.  To  this  she  readily 
agreed  ;  and,  as  they  were  coiners,  they  employed 
her  in  uttering  counterfeit  money,  of  which  she  was 
detected,  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 

Not  taking  warning  by  what  had  happened,  she 
returned  to  her  old  connections,  commenced  coiner 
herself,  and  was  at  length  apprehended  for  the 
crime  for  which  she  suffered. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  she  behaved  in 
the  most  indecent  and  turbulent  manner ;  nor  could 
she  be  convinced  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime  in  making  a  few  shillings.  She  was  for  some 
time  very  impatient  under  the  idea  of  her  approach- 
ing dissolution,  and  was  particularly  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  being  burnt  ;  but,  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, she  seemed  w^illing  to  exercise  herself  in  de- 
votion ;  but  was  much  interrupted  by  the  mob 
throwing  stones  and  dirt  at  her. 

She  was  strangled  and  burned. 


MATTHEW  CLARKE, 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  July  28,  1*^21,  for  murdering 
a  young  woman  while  kissing  her. 

This  most  unmanly  offender  was  the  son  of  pooi 
persons  at  St.  Alban^s,  and  brought  up  as  a  plough 
Vol.  I.  D  d 
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boy ;  but,  being'  too  idle  to  follow  his  business,  he 
sauntered  about  the  country,  and  committed  fre- 
quent robberies,  spending-  among-st  women  the  mo- 
ney he  obtained  in  this  illegal  manner. 

Clarke  had  art  enoug-h  to  engage  the  affections  of 
a  number  of  young  women,  to  some  of  whom  he 
promised  marriage  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  intended 
to  have  kept  his  word  with  one  of  them,  and  went 
with  her  to  London  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot ;  but  go- 
ing into  a  goldsmith's  shop  to  buy  the  ring,  he  said 
he  had  forgot  to  supply  himself  with  money,  but 
would  go  into  the  country  and  fetch  it. 

The  young  woman  staid  in  town  while  he  went  to 
Wilsden-Green,  with  a  view  to  commit  a  robbery, 
that  he  might  replenish  his  pocket.  As  it  was  now 
the  season  of  hay-making,  he  met  a  man,  who, 
wondering  that  he  should  be  idle,  gave  him  em- 
ployment. Besides  the  business  of  farming,  his 
employer  kept  a  public-house,  and  had  a  servant 
maid,  whom  Clarke  had  formerly  courted. 

The  villain,  leaving  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
field,  went  to  the  house,  and  finding  only  the  gii'l 
at  home,  conversed  with  her  some  time  ;  but  having 
determined  to  rob  his  employer,  he  thought  he 
could  not  do  it  securely  without  murdering  her ; 
and,  while  she  was  gone  to  draw  him  some  beer,  he 
pulled  out  his  knife  for  this  horrid  purpose  ;  and, 
when  she  entered  the  room,  he  got  up  to  kiss  her, 
thinking  to  have  then  perpetrated  the  deed,  but 
his  conscience  prevented  him  :  on  this  he  sat  down, 
and  talked  with  her  some  time  longer ;  when  he 
got  up,  and,  again  kissing  her,  cut  her  throat  in 
the  same  instant. 

Hereupon  she  fell  down,  and  attempted  to  crawl 
to  the  dooi,  while  the  blood  streamed  from  her 
throat,  on  which  the  villain  cut  her  neck  to  the 
6one,  and,  robbing  the  house  of  a  small  sum,  ran 
off  towards  London,  under  all  the  agonizing  tor- 
tures of  a  wounded  conscience. 

Tyburn  being  in  his  way  to  town,  he  was  so  terri 
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fied  at  the  sight  of  the  gallows,  that  he  went  back 
a  considerable  distance,  till  meeting-  a  waggon,  he 
offered  his  service  in  driving,  thinking  that  his  be- 
ing in  employment  might  prevent  his  being  suspect- 
ed in  case  of  a  pursuit. — Buc  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  some  persons  rode  up,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  a  man  who  might  be  suspected  for  a  mm-- 
der.  He  seemed  so  terrified  by  the  question,  that 
the  parties  could  not  help  noticing  his  agitation  ; 
and  on  a  close  inspection,  they  found  some  con- 
gealed blood  on  his  clothes,  to  account  for  which 
he  said  he  had  quarrelled  and  fought  with  a  soldier 
on  the  road. 

Being  taken  into  custody,  he  soon  acknowledged 
his  crime,  and,  being  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
he  was  committed  to  Newgate :  and  when  brought 
to  trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  hung  in  chains  near  the  spot  where  he  com- 
mitted the  murder. 


JOHN  MEFF, 


Executed  at  Tyburn,  September  11,  1724. 

This  offender  had  been  taken  into  custody  for  com 
mitting  a  robbery  near  London  ;  but  as  it  happened 
at  a  time  within  the  limits  of  an  Act  of  Grace 
passed  in  the  reign  of  king  George  the  First,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  indict  him,  and  he  would 
have  been  discharged  without  farther  ceremony, 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  transported  for 
another  crime,  and  returned  before  the  expiration 
of  his  time  ;  wherefore  he  was  indicted  for  this  of- 
fence, on  an  act  then  lately  made,  "  For  the  effec- 
tual transportation  of  felons  ;"  and  his  person  be- 
ing identified,  he  was  found*  guilty,  and  received 
sentence  of  death. 
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The  following  is  an  account  which  he  wrote  be- 
tween his  condemnation,  and  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion : — 

"  I  was  born  in  London  of  French  parents,  who 
fled  hither  for  protection,  when  the  French  pro- 
testants  were  driven  out  of  France  by  Lewis  XIV. 

"  I  was  put  apprentice  to  a  weaver :  my  father, 
having-  continued  about  twelve  years  in  Englap^, 
went  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Holland.  I 
served  .ny  time  faitlifully,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  my  master. — Soon  after  I  came  to  work  for  my- 
self I  married  ;  but  my  business  not  being  sufficient 
to  maintain  myself,  my  wife,  and  children,  I  was 
willing  to  try  what  I  could  at  thieving. 

"  I  followed  this  practice  till  I  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  condemned,  for  house-breaking ;  but  as 
I  was  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  hangman 
was  arrested,  and  I  was  brought  back  to  Newgate. 
It  was  thought  this  was  my  contrivance,  to  put  a 
stop  to  public  justice ;  but  I  was  so  far  from  being 
any  ways  concerned  in  it,  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
it  till  it  was  done.  This  might  have  been  a  happy 
turn  for  me,  if  I  had  made  a  right  use  of  it ;  for 
my  sentence  of  death  was  changed  to  that  of  trans- 
portation. And  indeed  I  took  up  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion to  lead  an  honest  and  regular  course  of  life, 
and  to  resist  all  the  persuasions  of  my  comrades  to 
the  contrary.  But  this  resolution  continued  but  a 
short  time  after  the  fear  of  death  vanished. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  if  I  had  been  safe 
landed  in  America,  my  ruin  might  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  but  the  ship  which  carried  me  and  the 
other  convicts,  was  taken  by  the  pirates.  They 
would  have  persuaded  me  and  some  others  to  sign 
a  paper,  in  order  to  become  pirates  ;  but  we  refus- 
ing, they  put  me  and  eight  more  on  shore,  on  a  de- 
sert uninhabited  island,  where  we  must  have  pe- 
rished with  hunger,  if  by  good  fortune  an  Indian 
canoe  had  lot  arrived  there.  We  waited  till  the 
Indians  were  gone  up  the  island,  and  then,  getting 
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into  the  vessel,  we  sailed  from  one  small  island  to 
another,  till  we  reached  the  coast  of  America. 

"  Not  choosing-  to  settle  in  any  of  the  plantations 
there,  but  preferring-  the  life  of  a  sailor,  I  shipped 
myself  on  board  a  vessel  that  carried  merchandise 
from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  to  Barbadoes, 
Jamaica,  and  other  of  his  majesty's  islands.  And 
thus  I  lived  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  last  being 
over  desirous  to  see  how  my  wife  and  children  fared 
in  England,  I  was  resolved  to  return  at  all  adven- 
tures. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  here,  I  quickly  fell  into  my 
former  wicked  practices,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  was  committed  to  Newgate  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bing a  person  near  London  ;  but,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  certain  bricklayer,  I  broke  out  of  prison  and 
went  to  Hatfield,  where  I  lay  concealed  for  some 
time ;  but  was  at  last  discovered,  and  taken  again 
by  the  same  bricklayer  who  had  procured  my 
escape.  Some  evil  genius  attended  me.  I  was  cer- 
tainly infatuated,  or  I  had  never  continued  in  a  place 
where  I  was  so  likely  to  be  discovered. 

"  My  father  is  now  a  gardener  at  Amsterdam. 
'Tis  an  addition  to  my  misfortune,  that  I  cannot 
see  him  and  my  mother  before  I  die ;  but  I  hope, 
when  he  hears  of  my  unhappy  end,  he  will  keep 
my  children  by  my  first  wife  from  starving.  My 
present  wife  is  able,  by  her  industry,  to  bring  up 
her  own  offspring ;  for  she  has  been  an  honest  care- 
ful woman,  during  the  nine  months  I  have  been  mar- 
ried to  her,  and  has  often  pressed  me  to  go  over  to 
Ireland,  and  lead  a  regular  and  sober  life.  It  had 
been  well  for  me  if  I  had  taken  her  advice. 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  this  restless  and  tumul- 
tuous world,  and  hope  I  am  now  going  to  a  better. 
1  am  very  easy  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
ridence,  not  doubting  but  I  have  made  my  peace 
mth  Heaven.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  not  been 
molested  by  my  fellow  prisoners,  with  the  least 
cursing  or    swearing  in  the  condemned  hole;    but 
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nave  had  an   opportunity  of  employing  every  ma 
ment  of  my  time  in  preparing  for  a  future  state." 


NATHANIEL  HAWES, 

Executed  at  Tyburji,  December  21,  l^'2\,  Robber. 

Nathaniel  Hawes  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  in 
which  county  he  was  born  in  the  year  1701.  His 
father  was  a  grazier  in  ample  circumstances,  but 
dying  while  the  son  was  an  infant,  a  relation  in 
Hertfordshire  took  care  of  his  education.  At  a  pro- 
per age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  upholsterer  in 
London  ;  but  becoming  connected  with  people  of 
had  character,  and  thus  acquiring  an  early  habit  of 
vice,  he  robbed  his  master  when  he  had  served  only 
two  years  of  his  time,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  ;  and,  being  convicted  of  stealing  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-nine  shillings,  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation.  This  sentence,  however, 
was  not  carried  into  execution,  owing  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  : — A  man  named  Phillips  had  en- 
couraged the  unhappy  youth  in  his  depredations,  by 
purchasing,  at  a  very  low  rate,  such  goods  as  he 
stole  from  his  master :  but  when  Hawes  was  taken 
into  custody,  he  gave  information  of  this  affair,  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  search-warrant  was  pro- 
cured, and  many  affects  belonging  to  Hawes's  master 
were  found  in  Phillips's  possession.  Hereafter, 
application  was  made  to  the  king,  and  a  free  pardon 
was  granted  to  Hawes,  whereby  he  was  rendered  a 
competent  evidence  against  Phillips,  who  was  tried 
for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  transported  for  four- 
teen years.  Hawes,  during  his  confinement  in  New- 
gate,had  made  such  connections  as  greatly  conli-ibuted 
to  the  contamination  jf  his  morals  :  and,  soon  after 
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his  release,  he  connected  himself  with  a  set  of  Daa 
fellows  who  acted  under  the  direction  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  having-  made  a  pai-ticular  acquaintance 
with  one  John  James,  they  joined  in  the  commission 
of  a  number  of  robberies.  Aftei*  an  uncommon  share 
of  success  for  some  days,  they  quarrelled  on  the 
division  of  the  booty ;  in  consequence,  each  acted 
on  his  own  account.  Some  little  time  after  they  had 
thus  separated,  Hawes,  being-  apprehensive  that 
James  would  impeach  him,  applied  to  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  informed  against  his  old  acquaintance,  on 
which  James  was  taken  into  custody,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
viction, the  court  sentenced  Hawes  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  New  Prison,  and  that  gaol  was  preferred  tc 
Newgate,  because  the  prisoners  in  the  latter  threat- 
ened to  murder  Hawes  for  being  an  evidence  against 
James.  Here  it  should  be  observed,  that  by  an  act 
of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Wilham  and  Mary,  for  the 
more  effectual  conviction  of  highwaymen,  the  evi- 
dence of  accomplices  is  allowed  ;  but  the  evidence 
cannot  claim  his  liberty  unless  two  or  more  of  his 
acccomplices  are  convicted  ;  but  may  be  imprisoned 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Soon  after  his 
commitment,  Hawes  and  another  fellow  made  their 
escape,  and  entering  into  partnership,  committed  a 
variety  of  robberies,  particularly  on  the  road  between 
Hackney  and  Shoreditch.  This  connection,  like  the 
former,  lasted  but  a  short  time :  a  dispute  on 
dividing  their  ill-gotten  gains  occasioned  a  separa- 
tion :  soon  after  whicli  Hawes  went  alone  to  Finchley 
Common,  where,  meeting  with  a  gentleman  riding 
to  town,  he  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and 
commanded  him  instantly  to  dismount,  that  he 
might  search  him  for  his  money.  The  gentleman 
offered  him  four  shillings,  on  which  Hawes  swore 
the  most  horrid  oaths,  and  threatened  instant  death, 
if  he  did  not  immediately  submit.  The  gentleman 
quitted  his  horse,  and  in  the  same  moment  seized  the 
pistol,  which  he  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  rob 
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ber,  and  presenting-  it  to  him,  told  him  to  expect 
death  if  he  did  not  surrender  himself.  Hawes,  who 
was  now  as  terrified  as  he  had  been  insolent,  made 
no  opposition ;  and  the  driver  of  a  cart  coming  up 
just  at  that  juncture,  he  was  easily  made  prisoner, 
conveyed  toLondon,and  committed  toNewgate.  When 
thesessions  came  on,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
he  refused  to  plead  to  his  indictment,  alledging  the 
following  reasons  for  so  doing ;  that  he  would  die, 
as  he  had  lived  like  a  gentleman  :  "The  people  (said 
he),  who  apprehended  me,  seized  a  suit  of  fine 
clothes,  which  I  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  gallows 
.in ;  and  unless  they  are  returned  I  will  not  plead ; 
for  no  one  shall  say  that  I  was  hanged  in  a  dirty  shirt 
and  rag-ged  coat."  On  this  he  was  told  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  contempt  of  legal  autho- 
rity ;  but  this  making  no  impression  on  him,  sentence 
was  pronounced  that  he  should  be  pressed  to  death, 
whereupon  he  was  taken  from  the  court,  and  being 
laid  on  his  back,  sustained  a  load  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight  about  seven  minutes;  but  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  the  pain,  he  entreated  he  might 
be  conducted  back  to  the  court,  which  being  com- 
plied with,  he  pleaded  "Not  guilty;"  but  the  evi- 
dence against  him  being  complete,  he  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  die.  After  conviction,  his  beha- 
viour was  very  improper.  He  told  the  other  capital 
convicts  he  would  die  like  a  hero ;  and  behaved  in 
the  same  thoughtless  way  till  the  arrival  of  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution :  after  which  his  conduct  was  not 
altog-ether  so  imprudent.  He  owned  to  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  that  he  was  induced  to  refuse  to  plead 
to  his  indictment  that  the  other  prisoners  might 
deem  him  a  man  of  honour,  and  not  from  the  idle 
vanity  of  being  hanged  in  fine  clothes.  He  acknow- 
ledged many  robberies  which  he  had  committed  ; 
but  charged  Jonathan  Wild  as  being  the  principal 
author  of  his  ruin,  by  purchasing  the  stolen  goods. 
He  likewise  owned  that  he  had  been  base  enough  to 
inform  against   persons  who  were  innocent,  parti- 
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ciilarly  a  g-entleman's  servant  who  was  then  in  cus- 
tody ;  but  he  did  not  discover  any  signs  of  coatri- 
tion  for  this  or  any  other  of  his  offences. 


WILLIAM  BURRIDGE, 


Executed  at  Tyburfi,  May  22,  l^J 22,  for  Hnrse- 
steal'ing. 
Was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  ancT  served  his  ap 
prenticeship  to  a  carpenter;  bat  being-  of  a  wild  dis- 
position, his  friends  determined  on  sending  him  to 
sea;  accordingly  they  got  him  rated  as  a  midshipman, 
and  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Spain :  but  soon  quitting 
the  naval  service,  he  returned  to  England,  and  com- 
mencing highwayman,  committed  many  robberies  on 
the  road  to  Hampstead,  on  Finchley  Common,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hammersmith.  When  he 
first  began  the  practice  of  robbing,  he  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  retire  when  he  had  acquired  as  much  money 
as  would  support  him :  but  this  time  never  arrived ; 
for  finding  his  success  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
his  expectations,  he  became  one  of  the  gang  under 
Jonathan  Wild,*  of  infamous  memory;  and  was  for 
a  considerable  time  screened  from  justice  by  that  cele- 
brated master  of  thieves. 

Burridge  being  confined  in  New  Prison  for  a  capital 
offence,  broke  out  of  that  gaol ;  and  he  was  repeatedly 
an  evidence  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  which  means  his 
associates  suffered  the  rigour  of  the  law.  At  length 
having  offended  Wild,  the  latter  marked  him  down 
as  one  doomed  to  suffer  at  the  next  execution  after 
the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  which  was  a 
common  practice  with  Wild  when  he  grew  tired  of 
his  dependants,  or  thought  they  could  be  no  longer 
serviceable  to  him.     Alarmed  by  this  circumstance, 

*  Our  readers  will  find  the  particulars  of  the  life  and  execution  of 
this  most  notorious  thief  and  thief-taker  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

Vol.  I.  E  e 
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BniTidge  fled  into  Lincolnshire,   where  lie  stole  a 
horse,  and  broug-htit  to  London,  intending-  to  sell  it 
at  Smithfield  for  present  snpport,  bnt  the  gentle 
man  who  lost  the  horse  having-  sent  a  fnli  descrip. 
tion  of  it  to  London,  Bnrridge  was  seen  riding-  on  * 
through  the  street,  and  wat.hed  to  a  livery-stable. 
Some  persons   going  to   take   him,  he  produced  a 
brace  of  pistols,  threatening-  destruction  to  any  one 
who  came  near  him;  by  which  he  got  off;  but  being 
immediately  pursued,  he  was  apprehended  in  May- 
Fair,  and  lodged  in  Newgate.     On  his  trial,  a  man 
and  a  woman  swore  that  they  saw  him  purchase  the 
horse;  but  as  there  was  a  material  difference  in  their 
stories,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been 
hired  to  swear,  and  the  judge  gave  directions  for  their 
being  taken  into  custody  for  the  perjury.     The  jury 
did  not  hesitate  to  find  Burridge  guilty;  and  after 
sentence  was  passed,  his  behaviour  was  extremely 
devout    and  he  encouraged  the  devotion  of  others  in 
like  unhappy   circucumstances.He   suffered  in  th 
34th  year  of  his  age;  having  first  warned  the  specta 
tors  to  be  obedient  to  their  parents  and  masters,  and 
to  beware  of  the  crime  of  debauching  young  women, 
which  had  first  led  him  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
finally  terminated  in  his  ruin. 


ARUNDEL  COOKE,  Esa. 

And  his  accomplice,  John  Woodburne,  the  first  cri- 
minals who  suffered  death  under  the  Coventry  Act. 
Executed  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  April  b,  1722. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  act  of  Parliament, 
it  was  customary  for  revengeful  men  to  way-lay  ano- 
ther, and  cut  and  maim  him,  so  that  though  he  did 
not  die  of  such  wounds,  he  might  remain  a  cripple 
during  the  remainder  of  life,  and  such  case  was  not 
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then  a  capital  offence.  It  was  also  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice resorted  to  by  thieves,  who  would  often  cut  the 
sinews  of  men  s  legs,  called  ham-stringing,  in  order 
t,o  prevent  their  escape  from  being  robbed. 

Sir  John  Coventry,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  having  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
Court  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  revenge  some 
armed  villains  attacked  him  one  night  in  Covent- 
Garden,  slit  his  nose,  and  cut  off  his  lips.  Shocked 
by  so  barbarous  a  deed,  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  passed  an  act  in  a  few  days,  by  which 
it  was  ordained,  that  "  Unlawfully  cutting  out,  or 
disabling  the  tongue,  of  malice  aforethought,  or  by 
lying  in  wait,  putting  out  an  eye,  slitting  the  nose  or 
lip,  or  cutting  off  or  disabling  any  limb  or  member  of 
any  person,  with  intent  to  maim  or  disfigure,  shall  be 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."*  By  this  law  it  is 
likewise  enacted,  that  "  accessaries  shall  likewise  be 
deemed  principals." 

Mr.  Cooke  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  His  father  was  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  when  he  had  given  him  an  university  education, 
he  sent  him  to  the  Temple  to  study  the  law,  after 
which  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  acted  as  a  coun- 
sellor. After  some  time  he  married  a  young  lady, 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Crisp,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  place.  Mr.  Crisp,  being  a  gentle- 
man of  large  property,  but  of  a  bad  state  of  health, 
made  his  will  in  favour  of  Cooke,  subject  only  to  a 
jointure  for  his  sister's  use,  which  was  likewise  to  be- 
come thd  property  of  the  counsellor,  in  case  the  lady 
died  before  her  husband**  It  was  not  long  after  Mr. 
Crisp  had  made  his  will,  before  he  recovered  his 
health  in  some  degree;  but  he  continued  an  infirm 
man,  though  he  lived  a  number  of  years.  This  par 
tial  recovery  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Cooke,  who 
wishing  to  possess  the  estate,  was  anxious  for  the 

*  A  similar  act  vras  passed  iu  Ireland,  called  "  The  Chalking 
Act,"  on  which  one  Lamb,  a  butcher,  was  the  first  who  was  con- 
victed. 
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death  of  his  brother-in  law,  thoug"h,  as  he  had  art 
enough  to  coQceal  his  sentiments,  they  appeared  to 
live  on  tolerable  terms.  However,  he  at  length  grew 
so  impatient  that  he  could  not  come  in  possession  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Crisp,  that  he  resolved  to  remove 
him  by  murder;  and  for  that  purpose  he  engaged 
John  Woodburne,  a  labouring  man,  who  had  six 
children,  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  diabo- 
lical plan ;  for  which  piece  of  service  he  promised  to 
give  him  a  hundred  pounds.  The  man  was  unwilling 
to  be  concerned  in  this  execrable  business;  but  re- 
flecting on  his  poverty,  and  the  largeness  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  was  induced  to  comply. 

On  tiiis  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  murder  should  be 
perpetrated  on  Christmas  evening;  and  as  Mr.  Crisp 
was  to  dine  with  Cooke  on  that  day,  and  the  church- 
yard lay  between  one  house  and  the  other,  Wood- 
burne was  to  wait  concealed  behind  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones till  Cooke  gave  him  the  signal  of  attack,  which 
was  to  be  a  loud  whistle.  Crisp  came  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  dined  and  drank  tea  with  his  brother-in- 
law;  but  declining  to  stay  supper,  he  left  the  house 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed into  the  church-yard  by  Cooke,  who  giving  the 
agreed  signal,  Woodburne  quitted  his  place  of  re- 
treat, knocked  down  the  unhappy  man,  and  cut  and 
maimed  him  in  a  terrible  manner;  in  which  he  was 
abetted  by  the  counsellor.  Imagining  they  had  dis- 
patched him,  Mr.  Cooke  rewarded  Woodburne  with  a 
few  shillings,  and  instantly  went  home ;  but  he  had 
not  arrived  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Mr.  Crisp  knocked  at  the  ^or,  and  entered  covered 
with  wounds,  and  almost  dead  through  loss  of  blood. 
He  was  unable  to  speak,  but  by  his  looks  seemed  to 
accuse  Cooke  with  the  intended  murder,  and  was 
then  put  to  bed,  and  his  wounds  dressed  by  a  sur- 
geon. At  the  end  of  about  a  week  he  was  so  much 
mended,  as  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house.  He 
nad  no  doubt  but  Cooke  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  assaulted  him  ;  but  had  resolved  not  to  speak  of 
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the  affair  till  future  circumstances  made  it  i»ficessary 
for  him  to  inform  a  court  of  justice  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  intended  assassination  having- g-reatly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  neighbours,  Woodburne  was  ap- 
prehended on  suspicion ;  when'making  a  discovery  of 
the  whole  truth,  Cooke  was  also  taken  into  custody 
They  were  brought  to  their  trials  at  the  next  assizes, 
and  both  convicted.  When  they  were  called  upon 
to  receive  sentence  of  death,  Cooke  desired  to  be 
neard:  and  the  court  complying  with  his  request,  he 
urged  that  '''  judgment  could  not  pass  on  the  ver- 
dict, because  the  act  of  parliament  simply  mentions 
an  intention  to  maim  or  deface,  whereas  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  have  committed  murder."  He  quoted 
several  law  cases  in  favour  of  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced,  and  hoped  that  judgment  might  be  respited 
till  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  could  be  taken 
on  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  opposed 
the  arguments  of  Cooke ;  insisted  that  the  crime 
came  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  hoped  that 
judgment  would  pass  against  the  prisoners.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  King,  who  presided  on  this  occasion, 
declared  he  could  not  admit  the  force  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
plea,  consistent  with  his  own  oath  as  a  judge.  "  For 
(said  he,)  it  would  establish  a  principle  in  the  law 
inconsistent  with  the  first  dictates  of  natural  reason, 
as  the  greatest  villain  might,  when  convicted  of  a 
smaller  offence,  plead  that  judgment  nmst  be  ar- 
rested, because  he  intended  to  commit  a  greater. 
In  the  present  instance  (said  he)  judgment  cannot  be 
arrested,  as  the  intention  is  naturally  implied  when 
the  crime  is  actually  committed."  His  lordsliip  said 
that  "  Crisp  was  assassinated  in  the  manner  laid  in 
the  indictment ; — it  is  therefore  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  intention  was  to  maim  and  deface ; 
wherefore  the  court  will  proceed  to  give  judgment;" 
— and  accordingly  sentence  of  death  was  jiassed  on 
Cooke  and  his  accomplice. 

Afier  condemnation,   Cooke  employed  his  time 
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principally  in  endeavours  to  procure  a  pardon;  and 
when  he  found  his  expectations  fail  him,  he  g-rew  re- 
served, and  would  not  admit  even  the  visits  of  his 
friends.  Woodburne,  on  the  contrary,  was  all  peni- 
tence and  contrition ;  sincerely  lamenting-  the  crime 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  the  miserable  situation  in 
which  he  left  his  poor  children.  A  short  time  before 
the  day  of  execution  Cooke  wrote  to  the  sheriif,  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  hanged  in  the  night,  to 
prevent  his  being  exposed  to  the  country  people,  who 
were  expected  from  all  the  adjacent  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  and  in  consequence  hereof  he  was  hanged  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  Woodburne  was 
executed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The 
latter  behaved  with  every  sign  of  penitence;  but 
Cooke's  conduct  was  very  unfeeling,  and  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  confess  his-,crime. 


JOHN  HARTLEY  and  THOMAS  REEVES, 

Footpads,  the  Diost  dcmgei'ous  description  of  robberSo 
Executed  at  l^yburuy  May  4,  1/22, 

Were  tried  for  stopping  a  journeyman  tailor,  in  the 
fields  near  Harrow,  and  robbing  him  of  two-pence 
and  his  clothes;  and  because  he  had  no  more  money, 
they  beat  him  most  inhumanly,  stripped,  and  bound 
him  to  a  tree. 

While  he  was  in  this  wretched  situation,  some  per- 
sons coming  by  unbound  him,  and  took  him  to  an 
alehouse,  where  he  told  the  particulars  of  the  rob- 
bery, mentioned  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  and  de- 
scribed the  persons  of  the  robbers  to  the  best  of  his 
power. 

These  circumstances  were  heard  by  a  fiddler,  who 
going  next  day  into  a  public-house  in  Fore-street, 
saw  the  fellows  offering  to  sell  the  tailor  s  coat.  The 
fiddler  immediately  proposed  to  be  the  purchaser. 
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gave  earnest  for  it,  and  pretending  he  had  not 
money  enough,  said  he  would  fetch  the  difference ; 
instead  of  which  he  brought  the  party  robbed,  who 
knowing  the  footpads,  they  were  immediately  taken 
into  custody. 

The  evidence  on  their  trial  was  so  plain,  that  the 
jury  could  not  hesitate  to  find  them  guilty;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  received  sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction,  their  behaviour  was  unbecoming 
persons  in  their  unhappy  situation.  That  of  Reeves 
was  particularly  hardened :  he  would  sing  and  swear 
while  the  convicts  were  at  prayer,  yet  he  told  the 
ordinary  that  he  was  certain  of  going  to  heaven. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  arising  from  the 
detection  of  these  offenders,  was  the  singular  method 
that  Hartley  took  to  save  his  life.  He  procured  six 
young  women,  dressed  in  white,  to  go  to  St.  James's, 
and  present  a  petition  in  his  behalf.  The  singularity 
of  their  appearance  gained  them  admission;  when 
they  delivered  their  petition,  and  told  the  king,  that 
if  he  extended  the  royal  mercy  to  the  offender,  they 
would  cast  lots  which  should  be  his  wife ;  but  his 
Majesty  said,  that  he  was  more  deserving  of  the  gal- 
lows than  a  wife,  and  accordingly  refused  their  re- 
quest. 

As  they  were  going  to  execution,  the  ordinary  asked 
Reeves  if  his  wife  had  been  concerned  with  him  in 
any  robberies.  "  No  (said  he),  she  is  a  very  worthy 
woman,  whose  first  husband  happening  to  be  hanged, 
I  married  her,  that  she  might  not  reproach  me  by  a 
repetition  of  his  virtues." 

At  the  fatal  tree  Reeves  behaved  in  the  most 
hardened  manner ;  affected  to  despise  death,  and  said 
he  believed  he  might  go  to  heaven  from  the  gallows 
as  safelv  as  from  his  bid. 
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JOHN  HAWKINS  and  JAMES  SIMPSON, 

Highwaymen  and  Mail-robbers,  executed  at  Tyburn^ 
on  the  2\st  of  May,  1722. 

John  Hawkins  was  born  of  poor  but  honest  parents, 
at  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  and  for  some  time  lived  as 
waiter  at  the  Red  Lion,  at  Brentford;  but  leaving 
this  place,  he  engaged  himself  as  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant. Having  been  at  length  in  different  families,  he 
became  butler  to  Sir  Dennis  Drury,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  servant  of  very  creditable  appearance. 
His  person  was  uncommonly  graceful,  and  he  was 
remarkably  vain  of  it.  He  used  to  frequent  gaming- 
tables two  or  three  nights  in  a  week;  a  practice 
which  led  to  that  ruin  which  finally  befgl  him. 

About  this  time  Sir  Dennis  had  been  robbed  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  plate;  and  as  Hawkins's 
mode  of  life  was  very  expensive,  it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  the  thief,  for  which  reason  he  was  dis- 
charged, without  the  advantage  of  a  good  character. 
Being  thus  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  highway,  and  his  first  expedition 
was  to  Hounslow-Heath,  where  he  took  about  eleven 
pounds  from  the  passengers  in  a  coach ;  but  such  was 
his  attachment  to  gaining,  that  he  repaired  directly 
to  London,  and  lost  it  all.  He  continued  to  rob  alone 
for  some  time,  and  then  engaged  with  other  highway- 
men; but  the  same  fate  still  attended  him;  he  lost 
at  gaming  what  he  had  acquired  at  so  much  risque, 
and  was  frequently  so  reduced  as  to  dine  at  an  eat- 
ing-house, and  sneak  off  without  paying  his  reckon- 
ing. Several  of  his  old  companions  having  met  their 
deserts  at  the  gallows,  he  became  acquainted  wiu* 
one  Wilson,  a  youth  of  good  education,  who  had  been 
articled  to  a  solicitor  in  chancery,  but  had  neglected 
his  business  through  an  attachment  to  the  gaming- 
table.    These  associates  having  committed  several 
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Tobbeiies  in  conjunction,  were  tried  t'oi  one  of  them, 
but  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  After  which 
Wilson  went  down  to  his  mother,  who  lived  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  continued  with  her  for 
about  a  year,  and  then  coming-  to  London,  lived 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  law;  but  having-  lost  all  his 
money  in  gaming,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Hawkins,  who  was  now  concerned  with  a  new  sfano- 
of  villains;  one  of  whom,  however,  being  appre- 
hended, impeached  the  rest,  which  soon  dispersed 
the  gang-,  but  not  until  some  of  them  had  made  their 
exit  at  Tyburn ;  on  which  Hawkins  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  length 
he  ventured  to  rob  a  gentleman  on  Finchley-Com- 
mon,  and  shot  one  of  his  servants,  who  died  on  the 
spot.  His  next  attack  was  on  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton and  Lord  Bruce,  in  Richmond-lane,  from  whom 
he  took  about  twenty-pounds,  two  gold  watches,  and 
a  sapphire  ring.  For  this  ring  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  was  offered  to  Jonathan  Wild ;  but 
Hawkins  sailed  to  Holland  with  it,  and  there  sold  it 
for  forty  pounds.  On  his  return  to  England  he  joined 
his  old  companions,  of  whom  Wilson  was  one,  and 
robbed  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  about  three  pounds, 
a  snuff-box,  and  a  pocket-book,  for  which  last  Sir 
David  offered  sixty  pounds  reward  to  Wild  ;  but 
Hawkins's  gang  having  no  connection  with  that  vil- 
lain, who  did  not  even  know  their  persons,  they  sent 
the  book  by  a  porter  to  Sir  David,  without  expence. 
They  next  stopped  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Hackney,  in  his 
coach,  and  robbed  him  of  ten  pounds  and  his  watch, 
but  missed  three  hundred  pounds  which  that  gentle- 
man then  had  in  his  possession.  After  this  they 
stopped  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland's  coach,  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields,  and  robbed  him  of  a  sum  of  money, 
though  there  were  three  footmen  behind  the  carriage. 
The  footmen  called  the  watch ;  but  the  robbers  firing 
a  pistol  over  their  heads,  the  guardians  of  the  night 
decamped.  Hawkins  had  now  resolved  to  carry  the 
bootv  obtained  in  several  late  robberies  to  Holland ; 
Vol.  I  F  f 
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but  Jonathan  Wild  having  heard  of  the  connection, 
caused  some  of  the  gang-  to  be  apprehended ;  on  which 
the  rest  went  into  the  country  to  hide  themselves. 
On  this  occasion  Hawkins  and  Wilson  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Bodleian  library,  the 
former  wantonly  defaced  some  pictures  in  the 
gallery ;  and  one  hundred  pounds'  reward  w^as 
offered  to  discover  the  offender;  when  a  poor  tailor 
/mving  been  taken  up  on  suspicion,  narrowly  escaped 
being  whipped  merely  because  he  was  of  whiggish 
principles. 

riaM'kins  and  his  friend  returning  to  London,  tlie 
latter  condng  of  age  at  that  time,  succeeded  to  a 
little  estate  his  father  had  left  him,  which  he  sold 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  a  small  part  of 
which  he  lent  to  his  companions  to  buy  horses,  and 
soon  dissipated  the  rest  at  the  gaming-table.  The 
associates  now  stopped  two  gentlemen  in  a  chariot 
on  the  Hampstead  road,  who  both  fired  at  once,  by 
which  three  slugs  were  lodged  in  Hawkins's  shoulder, 
and  the  highwaymen  got  to  London  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. On  Hawkins's  recovery  they  attempted  to 
stop  a  gentleman's  coach  in  Hyde-Park;  but  the 
coachman  driving  hastily,  Wilson  fired,  and  wounding 
himself  in  the  hand,  found  it  difficult  to  scale  the 
park-wall  to  effect  his  escape.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  some  serious  thoughts  in  his  mind,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  set  out  for  his  mother's 
house  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  kindly  received, 
and  fully  determined  never  to  recur  to  his  former 
practices.  While  he  was  engaged  in  his  mother's 
business,  and  planning  schemes  for  domestic  hap- 
piness, he  was  sent  for  to  a  public-house,  where  he 
found  his  old  acquaintance,  Hawkins,  in  company 
with  one  George  ISimpson,  another  associate,  who 
was  a  native  of  Putney,  in  Surrey.  His  father  was  a 
wine-mer(;hant,  but  being  reduced  in  circumstances, 
removed  into  Lincolnshire.  Young  Simpson  kept  a 
j>]iblic-house  at  Lincoln,  and  acted  as  a  sheriff's- 
c/lficer;  but  quitting  the  country,  he  came  to  London. 
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and  was  butler  to  Lord  Castlemain ;  after  which  he 
lived  in  several  other  creditable  places,  till  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Hawkins.  Wilson  was  shocked 
at  seeing-  them,  and  asked  wliat  could  induce  them  to 
take  such  a  journey?  Hereupon  Hawkins  swore 
violently,  said  Wilson  was  impeached,  and  would 
be  taken  into  custody  in  a  few  days.  This  induced 
him  to  go  to  London  with  them;  but,  on  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  the  story  of  the  impeachment  was  false. 
When  in  London,  they  formed  connections  with 
other  thieves,  and  committed  several  robberies,  for 
which  some  of  the  gang  were  executed.  They  fre- 
quented a  public-house  at  London-wall,  the  master 
of  which  kept  a  livery-stable,  so  that  they  rode  out  at 
all  hours,  and  robbed  the  stages  as  they  were  coming 
into  town.  They  took  not  only  money,  but  port- 
manteaus, &c.  and  divided  the  booty  with  Carter, 
the  master  of  the  livery-stable.  Thus  they  continued 
their  depredations  on  the  public,  till  one  of  their 
associates,  named  Child,  was  executed  at  Salisbury, 
and  hung  in  chains,  for  rojjbing  the  mail.  This  in- 
censed them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  determined 
to  avenge  the  supposed  insidt,  by  committing  a  simi- 
lar crime.  Having  mentioned  their  design  in  the 
presence  of  Carter,  the  stable-keeper,  he  adviseif 
them  to  stop  the  mail  from  Harwich;  but  this  they 
declined,  because  the  changing  of  the  wind  must 
render  the  time  of  its  arrival  uncertain.  At  length 
it  was  determined  to  rob  the  Bristol  mail ;  and  they 
set  out  on  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.  It  ap- 
peared on  the  trial,  that  the  boy  who  carried  the 
mail  was  overtaken  at  Slough  by  a  countryman,  who 
travelled  with  him  to  Langley-Broom,  where  a  per- 
son rode  up  to  thein,  and  turned  back  again.  ^\  hen 
passing  through  Colnbrook  they  saw  the  same  man 
again,  with  two  others,  who  followed  them  at  a  small 
distance,  and  then  pulled  their  wigs  over  their  fore 
heads,  and  holding  handkerchiefs  in  their  mouths, 
came  up  with  them,  and  commanded  the  post-boy 
and  the  countryman   to  coniC  down  a  lane,  when 
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they  ordered  them  to  quit  their  horses;  and  then 
Hawkins,  Simpson,  and  Wilson,  tied  them^ack  tc 
back,  and  fastened  them  to  a  tree  in  a  wet  ditch,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  water.  This 
being-  done,  they  took  such  papers  as  they  liked  out 
of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  bags,  and  hid  the  rest  in  a 
hedge.  They  now  crossed  the  Thames,  and  riding 
a  little  way  into  Surrey,  put  up  their  horses  at  an 
inn  in  Bermondsey-street.  It  was  now  about  six  in 
the  morning,  when  they  parted,  and  went  different 
ways  to  a  public-house  in  the  Minories,  where  they 
proposed  to  divide  their  ill-gotten  treasure.  The 
landlord  being  well  acquainted  with  their  persons, 
and  knowing  the  profession  of  his  guests,  shewed 
them  a  private  room,  and  supplied  them  with  pen 
and  ink.  Having  equally  divided  the  bank-notes, 
they  threw  the  letters  into  the  fire,  and  then  went 
to  their  lodgings  in  Green-arbour-court,  in  the  Old- 
bailey. 

A  few  days  after  this,  information  was  given  at  the 
Post-office,  that  suspicious  people  frequented  the 
house  of  Carter,  the  stable-keeper,  at  London-wall ; 
accordingly  some  persons  were  sent  thither  to  make 
the  necessary  discoveries.  Wilson  happening  to  be 
there  at  the  time,  suspected  their  business  ;  on  which 
he  abruptly  retired,  slipped  through  some  bye  alleys, 
and  got  into  the  Moorgate  coffee-house,  which  he  had 
occasionally  used  for  two  years  before,  on  account  of 
its  being  frequented  by  reputable  company,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  be  searched  for  suspicious 
people.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before 
a  Quaker  mentioned  the  search  that  was  making  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  men  who  had  robbed  the 
mail.  This  shocked  him  so,  that  he  instantly  paia 
fiis  reckoning,  and  going  out  at  the  back-door,  went 
to  Bedlam,  where  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  ob- 
jects around  him  induced  him  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  theii-  situation  and  his  own;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  far  more  unhappy,  through  the 
weight  of  ijis  guilt,   than  those  poor  wretches  whom 
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it  had  pleased  God  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  their 
intellects.  Having-  reflected  tnat  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  to  stay  longer  in  London,  be  resolved  to 
go  to  Newcastle  by  sea,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
this  resolution,  upon  being  told  by  a  person  who 
wished  his  safety,  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
the  parties  suspected  of  having  robbed  the  mail. 
This  friend  likewise  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Post- 
office,  surrender,  and  turn  evidence;  hinting,  that  if 
he  did  not,  it  was  probable  Simpson  would ;  as  he  had 
asked  some  questions  which  seemed  to  intimate  such 
a  design.  Wilson  neglected  this  advice,  but  held  his 
resolution  of  going  to  Newcastle,  and  with  that  in- 
tention quitted  Bedlam;  but  by  Moorgate  coffee- 
house he  met  the  men  he  had  seen  at  Carter's  house. 
They  turned,  and  followed  him ;  yet,  unperceived  by 
them,  he  entered  the  coffi^e-house,  while  they  went 
under  the  arch  of  the  gate,  and  if  he  had  returned  by 
the  door  he  entered,  he  would  have  again  escaped 
them ;  but  going  out  of  the  fore-door  of  the  house, 
they  took  him  into  custody,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  Post-office.  On  his  first  examination,  he  refused 
to  make  any  confession ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
seemed  equally  determined  to  conceal  the  truth,  till 
two  circumstances  induced  him  to  reveal  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Postmaster-General  promised  that  he 
should  be  admitted  an  evidence,  if  he  would  discover 
his  accomplices;  and  one  of  the  clerks  calling  him 
aside,  shewed  him  a  letter,  without  any  name  to  it,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  robbed  the 
mail,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for;  and  to  make 
amends,  I  will  secure  my  two  companions  as  soon 
as  may  be;  He  whose  hand  this  shall  appear  to  be, 
will,  I  hope,  be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  his  pardon." 

As  Wilson  knew  this  letter  to  be  of  Simpson's  hand- 
writing, he  thought  himself  justified  in  making  a  full 
discovery,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  consequence 
ofvvhich  his  associates  were  apprehended  at  their 
lodgings,   in  Green-arbour-court,    two   days   after- 
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wards.  At  first  they  made  an  appearance  of  resist- 
ance, and  threatened  to  shoot  the  peace-officers ;  but 
the  latter  saying-  they  were  provided  with  arms,  the 
offenders  yielded,  and  were  committed  to  Newgate. 

On  the  trial,  Hawkins  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  London  at  the  time  that  the  mail  was  rob- 
bed ;  and  one  Fuller,  of  Bedfordbury,  swore  that  he 
lodged  at  his  house  on  that  night. 

To  ascertain  this.  Fuller  produced  a  receipt  for 
thirty  shillings,  which  he  said  Hawkins  then  paid 
him  for  horse-hire.  The  judge  desired  to  look  at 
that  receipt,  observed  that  the  body  of  it  was  writ- 
ten with  an  ink  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the 
name  at  the  bottom:  on  which  he  ordered  the  note 
to  be  handed  to  the  jury,  and  remarked  that  Fuller's 
testimony  deserved  no  kind  of  credit.  After  examin- 
ing some  other  witnesses,  the  judge  proceeded  to 
sum  up  the  evidence,  in  which  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  following  singular  occurrence,  as  stated  by  the 
short-hand  writer: — 

"  My  ink,  as  it  happened,  was  very  bad,  being 
thick  at  bottom,  and  thin  and  waterish  at  top ;  so 
thcit,  according  as  I  dipped  my  pen,  the  writing  ap- 
peared very  pale,  or  pretty  black.  Now,  just  as  the 
court  was  remarking  on  the  difference  of  the  ink  in 
Fuller  s  receipt,  a  gentleman  who  stood  by  me  per- 
ceiving something  of  the  same  kind  in  my  writing, 
desired  to  look  at  my  notes  for  a  minute.  As  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  ill  consequences,  I  let  him  take 
the  book  out  of  my  hand ;  when  presently  shewing 
it  to  his  friend,  '  See  here,  (said  he)  what  difference 
there  is  in  the  colour  of  the  same  ink  I'  His  friend 
took  it,  and  shewed  it  to  another.  Uneasy  at  this,  I 
spoke  to  them  to  return  me  my  book.  They  begged 
my  pardon,  and  said  I  should  luive  it  in  a  minute  : 
but  this  answer  was  no  sooner  given,  than  a  curiosity 
suddenly  entered  one  of  the  jurymen  who  sat  just 
by,  and  he  too  begged  a  sight  of  the  book;  which, 
notwithstanding  my  importunity,  was  immediately 
handed  to  liim.     lie  viewed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
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next,  and  so  it  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the 
judge  perceiving'  them  very  busy,  called  to  them, — 
'  Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing?  what  book  is 
that?'  They  told  him  it  was  the  writers  book,  and 
they  were  observing  how  the  ink  appeared  pale  in 
one  place,  and  black  in  another.  '  You  ought  not, 
Gentlemen,  (says  he,)  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  but 
what  is  produced  in  evidence ;'  and  then  turning  to 
me,  demanded  what  I  meant  by  shewing  that  to  the 
jury.  I  answered,  that  I  could  not  fix  upon  the  per- 
sons, for  the  gentlemen  near  me  were  all  strangers 
to  me,  and  I  was  far  from  imagining  I  should  have 
any  such  occasion  for  taking  particular  notice  of 
them.  His  lordship  then  reassumed  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  which  being  ended,  they  withdrew  to  con- 
sider of  their  verdict." 

After  staying  out  about  an  hour,  the  jury  returned 
into  court  without  agreeing  on  a  verdict ;  saying 
they  could  not  be  convinced  that  Fuller  s  receipt  was 
not  genuine,  merely  on  account  of  the  different  co- 
lours of  the  ink.  Hereupon  the  court  intimated  how 
many  witnesses  had  sworn  that  Hawkins  was  absent 
from  London ;  to  contradict  all  of  whom  there  was 
only  the  evidence  of  Fuller,  which  was  at  least  ren 
dered  doubtful  by  the  ink  appearing  of  two  colours . 
and  it  submitted,  whether  Fuller's  testimony  ought 
to  be  held  of  equal  validity  with  that  of  all  the  op- 
posing parties.  Hereupon  the  jury  went  out  of  court, 
and,  on  their  return,  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
both  the  prisoners. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  Hawkins  addressed  the 
surrounding  multitude,  acknowledging  his  sins,  pro 
fessing  to  die  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  beg- 
ging the  prayers  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his 
melancholy  exit.  He  died  with  great  difficulty ;  but 
8impson  was  out  of  his  pain  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle.— They  suffered  at  Tyburn,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1722,  and  were  hung  in  chains  on  Hounslow- Heath. 
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NATHANIEL  JACKSON, 

Highwayman,    executed  at    Tyburn,  on  the  \^th  of 
July,   1722, 

Was  a  native  of  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  whose 
father  dying  while  he  was  very  young-,  left  a  sum  of 
money  for  his  use  in  the  hands  of  a  relation,  who 
apprenticed  him  to  a  silk-weaver,  in  Norwich.  He 
had  frequent  disputes  with  his  master,  with  whom  he 
lived  three  years,  and  then  run  away.  At  leng-th 
his  guardian  found  out  his  retreat,  and  sent  to  in- 
form him,  that,  as  he  was  averse  to  business,  his 
friends  wished  that  a  place  might  be  purchased  for 
him  with  the  money  left  by  his  father.  But  Jackson 
being  of  an  unsettled  disposition,  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland.  After  a  while,  be- 
ing disgusted  with  his  low  condition,  he  solicited  his 
discharge ;  which  having  obtained,  he  procured 
some  money  of  his  friends,  and  gave  fifteen  guineas 
to  be  admitted  into  a  troop  of  dragoons ;  but  soon 
quarrelling  with  one  of  his  comrades,  a  duel  ensued, 
in  which  Jackson  wounded  the  other  in  such  a  horrid 
manner,  that  he  was  turned  out  of  the  regiment.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  lived  some  time  with 
his  guardian,  in  Yorkshire ;  being  averse  to  a  life  of 
sobriety,  he  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he 
spent,  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  the  little 
money  he  brought  with  him.  Reduced  to  the  ut- 
most distress,  he  casually  met  John  Murphy  and 
Neal  O'Brian,  whom  he  had  known  in  Ireland. 
After  they  had  drank  together,  O'Brian  produced  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  saying,  "  You  see  how  I 
live!  I  never  want  money;  and  if  you  have  but 
courage,  and  dare  but  walk  with  me  towards  Hamp- 
stead  to-night,  I  will  shew  you  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
it."  As  Jackson  and  Murphy  were  both  of  dissolute 
manners,  and  very  poor,  they  were  easily  persuaded 
to  be  concerned  in  this  dangerous  enterprize.     Be- 
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tween  Tottenham-court-road  and  Hampstead  thf^y 
stopped  a  poor  man,  named  Dennis,  from  whom 
lliey  took  his  coat,  waistcoat,  two  shirts,  thirteen- 
pence  in  money,  and  some  other  trifling  articles,- 
and  then  bound  him  to  a  tree.  No  sooner  were  they 
gone,  than  he  strug-gled  hard,  got  loose,  and  meeting 
a  person  whom  he  knew,  they  pursued  them  to  a 
night-house  in  the  Haymarket,  where  Murphy  and 
Jackson  were  taken  into  custody,  but  O'Brian  made 
his  escape. 

On  their  trial,  as  soon  as  Dennis  had  given  his 
testimony,  they  owned  the  fact  they  had  committed ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  received  sentence  of 
death;  but  Murphy  obtained  a  reprieve.  Jackson's 
brother  exerted  all  his  influence  to  save  his  life ;  but 
his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual,  he  sent  him  a  let- 
ter to  inform  him  of  it;  which  was  written  in  so 
affecting  a  manner,  as  to  overwhelm  his  mind  with 
the  most  poignant  affliction. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  Jackson  behaved 
in  the  most  penitent  manner;  confessed  the  sins  ot 
his  past  life  with  the  deepest  signs  of  contrition; 
was  earnest  in  his  devotions,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  his  approaching  end.  He  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1722,  having  suff"ered 
for  the  first  robberv  he  ever  committed. 


THOMAS  BUTLOGE. 

Hanged  at  Tyburn,  for  basely  brtraying  his  trtist,  in 
robbing  his  Master,  July  18 th,  1/22. 

Was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  received  a  good 
education,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  vinter  in 
Dublin  ;  but  the  house  in  which  he  lived  not  being 
of  the  most  reputable  kind,  he  became  a  witness  to 
such  scenes  as  had  a  natural  tendency  to  debauch 
his  morals. 

Vol.  I.  Gg 
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Bntloge's  master  having  got  considerably  in  debt, 
came  to  England,  and  resided  some  time  at  Chester, 
whither  the  apprentice  was  frequently  sent  with  such 
remittances  as  the  wife  could  spare. 

At  length  Butloge  quitted  his  service,  and  came 
to  England  with  a  view  to  settle  there :  but  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  an  esta- 
blishment, he  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  service  of  a  shopkeeper,  whose  daughter  he 
soon  afterwards  married. 

Butloge  had  now  a  fair  prospect  of  success  before 
him,  as  his  wife's  father  proposed  to  have  resigned 
business  in  his  favour ;  but  being  of  an  unsettled 
disposition,  and  having  conceived  an  idea  of  making 
his  fortune  in  England,  he  could  not  bring  his  mind 
to  think  of  the  regular  pursuit  of  trade.  Unhappily 
for  him,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  with  the  ima- 
gination of  his  future  greatness,  he  received  a  lette.- 
from  a  relation  in  England,  inviting  him  thither,  aud 
promising  his  interest  to  obtain  him  a  place,  oii 
which  he  might  live  in  a  genteel  manner.  B nth >::(', 
readily  accepted  this  invitation,  and  immediately 
embarking  for  England,  soon  arrived  in  London. 

Butloge  now  took  lodgings  at  the  court-end  of  tlie 
town,  and  living  in  a  gay  style,  soon  spent  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland  ;  am,' 
his  relation  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  place  for 
him  which  he  had  expected,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  going  to  service,  on  which  he  entered 
into  that  of  Mr.  Langlie,  a  French  gentleman.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  his  new  place,  when  Mr.  Lang- 
lie  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  ;'ecollected  that  he 
had  forgot  to  lock  his  bureau,  in  which  he  had  depo- 
sited a  sum  of  money  ;  whereupon  he  went  home,  and 
found  Butloge  in  the  room  where  the  money  was  left. 
When  Mr.  Langlie  had  counted  his  cash,  the  other 
isked  him  if  he  missed  any  tiling ;  and  the  master 
answered,  one  guinea  ;  wliich  Butloge  said  he  found 
l)y  the  side  of  the  bureau  ;  whereupon  liis  master 
gave   Uim  two  shillings,  in  approbation  of  this   in- 
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Stance  of  his  honesty.  Mr.  Langlie  went  to  Chelsea 
in  the  afternoon;  and  during-  his  absence  Bntloge 
broke  open  his  bnreau,  robbed  it  of  all  the  money, 
and  several  other  valuable  effects,  and  then  took  a 
horse,  which  he  had  hired  for  a  g-entleman  to  go  to 
Chester,  and  set  otT  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  When 
Mr.  Langlie  returned  in  the  evening-,  he  discovered 
the  loss  he  had  sustained;  on  which  he  applied  to 
Lord  Gage,  who  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  Chester 
to  stop  the  delinquent;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  apprehended  with  the  stolen  goods  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  sent  to  London  to  take  his  trial,  which 
happened  soon  afterwards  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when 
he  was  capitally  convicted. 

After  he  had  received  sentence  of  death,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  not  tempted  by  want  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime  which  had  brought  him  into 
such  deplorable  circumstances;  but  that  the  vanity 
of  appearing-  as  a  gentleman  had  been  one  principal 
instigation ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  consider- 
ation that  Mr.  Langlie  would  soon  return  to  France, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  person  to  prosecute  him. 
He  submitted  to  his  unhappy  lot  with  resignation, 
declaring  that  the  thoughts  of  death  did  not  so  much 
tei-rify  him  as  the  reflection  on  the  disgrace  that  lie 
bad  brought  on  his  family. — He  was  executed  along 
with  Nathaniel  Jackson. 
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.'"Hixecuted  at  Tyburn.,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1722, 
for  inhumanly  killing  his  Ji'fe. 

This  offender  served  his  time  to  a  cloth-drawer,  in 
Blackfriars,  named  Beech,  who  dying,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Byfield,  who  left  the  business  to  Brins- 
den,  who  married  By  field's  widow;  but  how  long  she 
lived  with  him  is  uncertain.   Aftpr  the  death  of  tliis 
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wifOj  he  married  a  second,  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children,  some  of  the  elder  of  whom  were  brought 
up  to  work  at  his  business.  At  length  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  so  violent  that  it  distracted  him,  and 
occasioned  him  to  be  tied  down  to  his  bed.  This 
misfortune  occasioned  such  a  decay  in  his  trade, 
that  on  his  recovery  he  carried  newspapers  about, 
and  did  any  other  business  he  could  to  support  his 
family.  Going  home  about  nine  o'clock  one  even- 
ing, his  wife,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bed  suckling  a 
young  child,  asked  him  what  she  should  have  for 
supper  ?  To  which  he  answered,  "  Bread  and  cheese; 
can't  you  eat  that  as  well  as  the  children  ?"  She  re- 
plied, "  No,  I  want  a  bit  of  meat."  "  But  (said  he) 
I  have  no  money  to  buy  you  any."  In  answer  to 
wliich  she  said,  "  You  know  I  have  had  but  little  to- 
day." and  some  further  words  arising  between  them, 
he  stabbed  her  under  the  left  breast  with  a  knife. 
The  deed  was  no  sooner  perpetrated,  than  one  of  the 
daughters  snatched  the  infant  from  the  mother's 
breast,  and  another  cried  out,  "  O  Lord !  father,  you 
have  killed  my  mother."  Brinsden  now  sent  for 
some  basilicon  and  sugar,  which  he  applied  to  the 
wound,  and  then  made  his  escape. 

A  surgeon  being  sent  for,  found  that  the  wound 
was  mortal,  and  the  poor  woman  died  soon  after  he 
came,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  the  wound 
Avas  given. 

In  the  interim  the  murderer  had  retreated  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  King,  a  barber,  at  Shad  well ;  from 
whence,  on  the  following  day,  he  sent  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  daughters,  and  another  to  a  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; and  in  consequence  of  these  letters  he 
was  discovered,  taken  into  custody,  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  and  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  the 
murder. 

When  on  ti  ial,  he  urged  in  his  defence,  that  his 
Avife  was  in  some  degree  intoxicated,  that  she  wanted 
to  mi  out  and  drink  with  her  companions,  and  that 
whde  he  endeavoured  to  hinder  her,  she  threw  her- 
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self  against  the  knife,  and  received  an  accidenta. 
wound.  However,  the  evidence  against  him  was  se 
clear,  that  his  allegations  had  no  weight,  and  he  re 
ceived  sentence  of  death.  After  conviction  he  be- 
came serious  and  resigned ;  and  being  visited  by  one 
of  his  daughters,  who  had  given  evidence  against 
him,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said,  "  God  for 
give  me,  I  have  robbed  you  of  your  mother :  be  a 
good  child,  and  rather  die  than  steal.  Never  be  in 
a  passion ;  but  curb  your  anger,  and  honour  your 
mistress  :  she  will  be  as  a  father  and  mother  to  you. 
Farewell,  my  dear  child ;  pray  for  your  father,  and 
think  of  him  as  favourably  as  you  can." 

On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  daughter 
above-mentioned  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  cart 
to  take  her  last  farewell  of  him,  a  scene  that  was 
greatly  affecting  to  the  spectators. 

As  some  reports  very  unfavourable  to  this  male- 
factor had  been  propagated  during  his  confinement, 
he  desired  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing speech  just  before  he  was  launched  into 
eternity : — 

"  I  was  born  of  kind  parents,  who  gave  me  learn 
ing,  and  apprenticed  me  to  a  fine-drawer.  I  had 
often  jars  with  him,  which  might  increase  a  natural 
waspishness  in  my  temper.  I  fell  in  love  with  Han- 
nah, my  last  wife,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  won 
her,  she  having  five  suitors  courting  her  at  the  same 
time.  We  had  ten  children  (half  of  them  dead,)  and 
I  believe  we  loved  each  other  dearly;  but  often 
quarrelled  and  fought. 

"  Pray,  good  people,  mind,  I  had  no  malice  against 
her,  nor  thought  to  kill  her  two  minutes  before  the 
deed  ;  but  I  designed  only  to  make  her  obey  me 
thoroughly,  which,  the  Scripture  says,  all  wives 
should  do.  This  I  thought  I  had  done,  when  I  cut 
her  skull  on  Monday ;  but  she  was  the  same  again 
by  Tuesday. 

"  Good  people,  I  recpiest  you  to  observe,  that  the 
world  lias  spitefully  given  out,  that  I  carnally  and 
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iucestuoiisly  lay  with  my  eldest  daughter:  I  here 
solemnly  declare,  as  I  am  entering-  into  the  presence 
of  God,  I  never  knew  whether  she  was  man  or  woman 
since  she  was  a  babe.  I  have  often  taken  her  in  my 
arms,  often  kissed  her;  sometimes  given  her  a  cake 
or  a  pye,  when  she  did  any  particular  service,  be- 
yond what  came  to  her  share,  but  never  lay  with 
her,  or  carnally  knew  her,  much  less  have  a  child 
by  her.  But  when  a  man  is  in  calamities,  and  is 
hated,  like  me,  the  women  will  make  surmises  be 
certainties. 

"  Good  Christians,  pray  for  me!  I  deserve  death  : 
I  am  willing  to  die;  for  though  my  sins  are  great, 
God's  mercies  are  greater." 


ROBERT  WILKINSON,  JAMES  LINCOLN, 
AND  THOMAS  MILKSOP. 

Murderers,  executed  at  Tyhuni,  Sept.  24,  1^22. 

These  offenders  were  tried  for  a  murder,  which  arose 
from  the  following  circumstance  :  having  agreed  to 
commit  a  robbery  together,  they  stopped  a  gentle- 
man's coach  on  the  road  to  Kensington,  and  having 
robbed  him  of  a  sum  of  money,  ran  off;  and  soon 
afterwards  meeting  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  who  had  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  they  ordered  him  to  deliver  it ;  but 
the  man  refusing  to  do  it,  Wilkinson  stabbed  him 
repeatedly  througli  the  back  with  a  hanger ;  and 
wheft  they  saw  the  man  was  dead,  they  hastily  de- 
camped, committed  some  robberies  on  coaches  on 
the  road,  and  then  went  to  London. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  appreheiuled,  and 
committed  to  prison ;  and  being  soon  afterwards 
brought  to  their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  they  were 
convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death. 

It  will  be  now  proper  to  give  such  an  account  ot 
these  offenders  as  we  have  been  uh\Q,  to  collect. 
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Robert  Wilkinson  was  the  son  of  poor  pui^:its, 
who  lived  in  St.  Giles's,  and  having-  missed  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  education,  became  an  associate  of 
coachmen,  carmen,  and  others  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  At  lengtli  he  grew  to  be  a  dexterous  boxer, 
and  frequented  Hoxley-in-the-Hole,  and  other  black- 
guard places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

After  this  he  commenced  footpad,  and  committed 
a  great  variety  of  robberies,  attended  with  many  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty.  Frequently  did  he  knock 
men  down  with  bludgeons ;  and  when  he  had  robl)ed 
women,  it  was  a  common  practice  Avith  him  to  strip 
them  naked,  bind  them  to  trees,  and  leave  them  in 
that  calamitous  situation. 

He  continued  this  way  of  life  alone  for  some  years, 
and  then  connected  himself  with  the  other  villains 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this  narrative. 

James  Lincoln  was  likewise  born  of  mean  parents, 
nor  was  any  more  care  taken  of  his  education  than  of 
Wilkinson's.  For  some  time  he  served  the  hackney- 
coachmen  and  carmen,  and  afterwards  committed  an 
immense  number  of  footpad-robberies  on  the  roads 
near  London  ;  and  so  frequent  were  his  depreda- 
tions of  this  kind,  that  honest  men  were  afraid  to 
pass  alone  about  their  lawful  business. 

He  had  been  so  successful  in  his  adventures,  ami 
had  so  often  escaped  detection,  that  he  grew  so 
hardened,  as  to  watch  four  nig-hts  at  the  end  of 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  to  rob  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  of  his  George,  though  he  knew  that  his 
Grace  had  always  a  number  of  servants  in  his  train. 
Being;  disappointed  of  this  booty,  he  went  on  foot  to 
Hyde-Park,  where  he  robbed  a  gentleman  in  his  car- 
riage, and  eluded  all  pursuit.  The  money  he  ac- 
quired by  his  robberies  was  spe.it  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant manner;  and  at  leng-th  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  other  subjects  of  this  narrative,  and  was 
concerned  in  the  crinn-!  which  ended  in  their  mutual 
mm. 

'i'homas  Milksop  was  a  native  of  London,  and  was 
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bound  apprentice  to  a  vintner,  in  which  station  he 
became  familar  to  some  scenes  of  irregularity  that 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  corrupt  his  morals.  When 
the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  expired,  he  at. 
tached  himself  to  some  abandoned  women,  and  got 
connected  with  an  infamous  gang*  of  housebreakers 
and  other  thieves,  who  committed  numberless  depre- 
dations on  the  public. 

Milksop  having-,  by  one  of  his  night-robberies,  ac- 
quired a  considerable  sum  of  money,  bought  a  horse, 
and  rode  out  in  the  character  of  a  highwayman ;  but 
not  meeting  any  success  in  this  way,  he  returned  to 
his  former  practices,  and  then  engaged  with  a  gang, 
of  which  Wilkinson  and  Lincoln  were  two,  and  was 
concerned  in  a  great  number  of  other  facts,  besides 
that  which  brought  him  to  a  fatal  end. 

The  behaviour  of  these  malefactors  under  sentence 
of  death  was  rather  hardened.  They  had  been  guilty 
of  a  great  number  of  offences,  for  which  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  a  proper  concern.  Such  was  the  con- 
duct of  Wilkinson,  that  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  re- 
fused to  administer  the  sacrament  to  him ;  on  which 
he  said,  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  heaven  with 
others,  he  would  find  the  way  alone.  Lincoln  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  Milksop,  among 
his  other  offences,  particularly  lamented  the  com- 
mitting a  rape  on  a  poor  woman  whom  he  robbed 
near  Caen -Wood. 


RICHARD  OAKEY,  JOHN  LEVEY,  anb 
MAITHEW  FLOOD, 

Executed  at  Tyburn^  on  the  23  d  of  February^   1723 
for  Robbery. 

At  this  time  London  and  its  environs  were  infested 
with  desperate  gangs  of  villains,  of  which  a  felon 
of  the  name  of  Blake  was  the  Macheath;  and  in 
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which  character  he  was  known  as  Captain  Bliiiesl\in. 
In  a  few  pages  we  shall  give  the  particulars  of  tliis 
depredator;  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  owed 
his  escape  alone  to  his  baseness  in  impeaching  his 
associates  in  villainy. 

Oakey,  Levey,  and  Flood,  three  of  this  gang,  were 
of  the  meanest  origin,  the  first  being  apprenticed  to 
a  tailor,  from  whom  he  soon  ran  away.  The  other 
two  were  miserable,  ignorant,  yet  most  dangerous 
wretches,  and  from  childhood  were  pickpockets. 
With  such  as  these  Oakey  associated  himself,  and 
for  some  time  procured  a  miserable  subsistence  by 
picking  of  pockets ;  and  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  pockets  of  women. 
In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  one  of  them  used  to 
trip  up  the  women's  heels,  while  the  other  cut  off 
the  pocket:  and  they  generally  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  detection  before  the  party  robbed  could  recover 
her  legs. 

Many  of  Oakey's  associates  belonged  to  Jonathan 
Wild's  gang,  who  caused  several  of  them  to  be  exe- 
cutedj  when  he  could  make  no  further  advantage  of 
them.  Having  thus  lost  many  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, he  became  connected  with  a  woman  of  the 
town,  who  taught  him  the  following  singular  me- 
thod of  robbery:  in  their  excursions  through  the 
streets  the  woman  went  a  little  before  Oakey,  and 
when  she  observed  a  lady  walking  near  where  a 
coach  was  turning,  she  used  to  catch  her  in  her 
arms,  crying,  "  Take  care,  Madam,  you  will  be  run 
over !"  and  in  the  interim  Oakey  was  certain  to  cut 
off  her  pocket.  But  this  way  of  life  did  not  last 
long,  for  this  abandoned  woman  died  soon  after,  in 
consequence  of  some  bruises  she  received  from  a  man 
whom  she  had  ill-treated ;  and,  on  her  death,  Oakey 
followed  the  practice  of  snatcliing  oft'  pockets  with- 
out a  partner,  and  became  one  of  the  most  dexterous 
in  his  profession.  Not  long  after  this,  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  housebreakers,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  follow  their  course  of  life,  as  more 

Vol.  I.  Hh 
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profitable  than  stealing  of  pockets.  In  the  first  at- 
tempt they  were  successful ;  but  the  second,  in 
which  two  others  were  concerned  with  him,  was  the 
breaking-  open  a  shop  in  the  Borough,  from  whence 
they  stole  a  quantity  of  calimancoes ;  for  which  of 
fence  Oakey  was  ajjprehended  ;  on  Avhich  he  im- 
peached his  accomplices,  one  of  whom  was  hanged, 
And  the  other  transported,  on  his  evidence. 

Deterred  from  the  thoughts  of  housebreaking  by 
this  adventure,  he  returned  for  a  while  to  his  old 
employment,  and  then  became  acquainted  with  a 
man  called  Will  the  Sailor,  when  their  plan  of  rob- 
bery was  this :  Will,  who  wore  a  sword,  used  to 
affront  persons  in  the  streets,  and  provoke  them  till 
they  stripped  to  fight  with  him,  and  then  Oakey 
used  to  decamp  with  their  clothes. 

However,  these  associates  in  iniquity  soon  quar- 
relled, and  parted ;  and  Oakey,  who  by  this  time 
was  an  accomplished  thief,  entered  into  Jonathan 
Wild's  gang,  among  whom  were  John  Levey,  Mat- 
thew Flood,  and  Blueskin.  These  men  were  for 
some  time  the  terror  of  travellers  near  London. 
Among  other  atrocious  robberies,  they  stopped  a 
coach  between  Camberwell  and  London,  in  which 
were  five  men  and  a  woman.  The  men  said  they 
would  deliver  their  money,  but  begged  they  would 
not  search,  as  the  lady  was  with  child.  Blueskin, 
holding  a  hat,  received  the  money  the  passengers 
put  into  it,  which  appeared  to  be  a  considerable 
sum,  but,  on  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  chiefly 
halfpence.  The  gang  suspected  that  Blueskin  had 
defrauded  them,  as  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
cheated  his  fellow-thieves :  but  they  were  greatly 
mortified  that  they  had  neglected  to  search  the 
coach,  when  they  afterwards  learned  there  were 
three  hundred  pounds  in  it. 

Some  time  after  this  Oakey,  Levey,  Flood,  and 
Blueskin  stopped  Colonel  Cope  and  Mr.  Young,  in 
a  carriage,  on  their  return  from  Hampstead,  and 
robbed  them  of  their  watches,  rings,   and  money. 
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Information  of  this  robbery  was  sent  to  Jonathan 
Wild,  who  caused  the  parties  to  be  apprehended  ; 
and  Blueskin  being  admitted  an  evidence,  they  were 
tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  ordered  for  execu- 
tion. After  conviction,  their  behaviour  was  exceed- 
ingly proper  for  persons  in  their  calamitous  situ- 
ation.— Oakey  said  that  what  gave  him  more  concern 
than  all  his  other  offences  was,  the  burning  a  will 
that  he  found  with  some  money  and  rings  in  a 
pocket  which  he  had  cut  from  a  lady's  side ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
owner. 


WILLIAM  8PIGG0T  and  THOMAS  PHILLIPS, 

JVho  suffered  the  torture  for  refusing  to  plead. 
Executed  at  Tyburn,  February  8, 1723,  for  robbery, 

William  Spiggot  and  Thomas  Phillips  were  indicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  committing  several  robbcNi-ies 
on  the  highway;  but  they  refused  to  plead,  unless 
the  effects  taken  from  them  when  they  were  appre- 
hended were  returned :  but  this  being  directly  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  the  4th  and  5  th  of  king  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  entitled  "  An  act  for  encouraging 
"  the  apprehending  of  highway-men,*'  the  court  in- 
formed them,  that  their  demand  could  not  be  com- 
plied with. 

Still,  however,  they  refused  to  plead,  and  no  argu- 
ments could  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  such 
an  obstinate  procedure :  on  which  the  court  ordered, 
that  the  judgment  ordained  by  law  in  such  cases 
sliould  be  read ;  which  is  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"  That  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  to  the  prison 
"  from  whence  he  came,  and  put  into  a  mean  room, 
"  stopped  from  the  light,  and  shall  there  be  laid  on 
"  the  bare  ground,  without  any  litter,  straw,  or 
"  other  covering,  or  without  any  garment  about  him, 
*  except  something  to  cover  his  privy  members. — 
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"  He  shall  lie  upon  his  back,  his  head  shall  be 
"  covered,  and  his  feet  shall  be  bare.  One  of  his 
"  arms  shall  be  drawn  with  a  cord  to  one  side  of  the 
'*  room,  and  the  other  arm  to  the  other  side,  and  his 
"  legs  shall  be  served  in  the  like  manner.  Then 
**  there  shall  be  laid  upon  his  body  as  much  iron  or 
"  stone  as  he  can  bare,  and  more.  And  the  first  day 
"  after  he  shall  have  three  morsels  of  barley  bread, 
"  without  any  drink ;  and  the  second  day  he  shall 
*'  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  he  can  at  three 
*'  times,  of  the  water  that  is  next  the  prison-door, 
"  except  running  water ;  without  any  bread ;  and 
"  this  shall  be  his  diet  till  he  dies  ;  and  he,  against 
"  whom  this  judgment  shall  be  given,  forfeits  his 
"  goods  to  the  king."* 

The  reading  of  this  sentence  producing  no  effect, 
they  were  ordered  back  to  Newgate,  there  to  be 
pressed  to  death ;  but  when  they  came  into  the 
press-room,  Phillips  begged  to  be  taken  back  to 
plead,  a  favour  that  was  granted,  though  it  might 
have  been  denied  to  him ;  but  Spiggot  was  put 
under  the  press,  where  he  continued  half  an  hour 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  on  his 
body ;  but,  on  the  addition  of  fifty  pounds  more,  he 
likewise  begged  to  plead. 

In  consequence  hereof,   they  were  again  brought 
back  and  again  indicted,  when  the  evidence  being 
clear  and    positive  against   them,  they   were   con 
victed,  received  sentence  of  death,  and  were  exe- 
cuted along  with  Oakey,  Levee,  and  Flood. 

William  8piggot,  who  was  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  wlien  he  suffered,  was  a  native  of  Here- 
ford, but  coming  to  London,  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  cabinet  maker.  He  was  a  married  man,  and 
had  three  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  fatal  exit. 
He  and  Phillips   were  hanged  for  robbing  Charles 

•  ^I'hl.s  act  becoming  barbarous  to  linglishmen,  in  177^^?  it- 
was  (letcrutinod  that  persons  refusing  to  plead  si  11  be  deemed 
guilty,  as  if  convicted  by  a  jury :  an  alteration  that  does 
honour  to  modern  times. 
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Sybbald,  on  Finchley  Commorij  and  were  convicted 
principally  on  the  evidence  of  Joseph  Linsey,  a 
clergyman  of  abandoned  character,  who  had  been 
of  their  party.  One  Burroughs,  a  lunatic,  who  had 
escaped  from  Bedlam,  was  likewise  concerned  with 
them,  but  afterwards  publicly  spoke  of  the  affair, 
which  occasioned  their  being  taken  into  custody ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Burrouglis  was  dis- 
ordered in  his  mind,  he  was  sent  back  to  Bedlam. 

Thomas  Phillips,  aged  thirty-three  years,  was  a 
native  of  Bristol,  totally  uneducated,  and  being  sent 
to  sea  when  very  young,  he  served  under  Lord  Toi- 
rington,*  when  he  attacked  and  took  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz. 

Phillips  returning  to  England,  became  acquainted 
with  Spiggot  and  Linsey,  in  company  with  whom  he 
committed  a  great  number  of  robberies  on  the  high- 
way. Phillips  once  boasted  that  he  and  Spiggot 
robbed  above  an  hundred  passengers  one  night, 
whom  they  obliged  to  come  out  of  different  wag- 
gons, and  having  bound  them,  placed  them  by  each 
other  on  the  side  of  the  road  :  but  this  story  is  too 
absurd  to  be  believed. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  Phillips  behaved 
in  the  most  hardened  and  abandoned  manner ;  he 
paid  no  regard  to  any  thing  that  the  minister  said 
to  him,  and  swore  or  sung  songs  while  the  other 
prisoners  were  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion  ;  and,  to 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  companions  be 
came  more  serious,  he  grew  still  more  wicked  ;  and 
yet,  when  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  said,  "  he 
did  not  fear  to  die,  for  he  was  in  no  doubt  of  going 
to  heaven," 

*  The  unfortunate  admiral  Byng,  whose  case  will  be  given 
m  due  order  of  time  in  this  work,  was  the  son  of  this  gallant 
nobleman. 
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CHRISTOPHER  LAYER,  ESQ. 

Executed  at  Tyburn^  March  15,  1723,/o/'  ///^'/t 
Treason. 

Mr.  Layer  was  born  of  very  respectable  parents, 
and  received  a  very  liberal  education,  which  bein^ 
completed  at  the  university,  he  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. After  the  customary  time,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  entered  on  the  profession  of  a  counsellor  at  law, 
and  had  so  much  practice,  that  he  seemed  to  be  in 
the  high  road  of  making-  a  large  fortune. 

Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  had  been 
disabled  from  holding  his  preferments  in  the  church, 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  year  1722,  and 
was  banished  from  England  for  life,  for  his  treason- 
able practices  ;  and  about  this  period  several  othw 
persons  were  concerned  in  similar  designs,  among 
whom  counsellor  Layer  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

This  infatuated  man,  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  held  several  conferences  with  the  Pre- 
tender, to  whom  he  promised  that  he  would  effect 
such  a  secret  revolution  in  England,  that  no  person 
in  authority  should  be  apprised  of  the  scheme  till  it 
had  actually  taken  place. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that'  it  was  possible  to 
carry  his  scheme  into  execution,  he  came  to  England 
with  a  determination  to  effect  it.  His  plan  was  to 
hire  an  assassin  to  murder  the  king,  on  his  return 
from  Kensington  ;  and  this  being  done,  the  other 
parties,  engaged  in  the  plot,  were  to  seize  the  guards ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  children,  and  the 
great  officers  of  state,  were  to  be  seized  and  confined 
during  the  confusion  that  such  an  event  would 
naturally  produce. 

Among  others  concerned  in  this  strange  scheme 
was  lord  Grey,  an  ancient  nobleman  of  the  Roman 
(Jatholic  religion,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  tiie  Tower, 
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before  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  against  him 
could  take  place. 

Mr.  Layer  having  settled  a  correspondence  witlj 
several  Roman  Catholics,  nonjurors,  and  other 
persons  disaffected  to  the  government,  he  engaged 
a  small  number  of  disbanded  soldiers,  who  were  to 
be  the  principal  actors  in  the  intended  tragedy.  The 
counsellor  met  these  soldiers  at  a  public-house  at 
Stratford,  in  Essex,  where  he  gave  them  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  seizing  the  king  on  his  return 
from  the  palace,  and  even  fixed  on  the  day  when  the 
plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Some  of  the  people  of  the  public-house  having 
overheard  the  conversation,  spoke  of  it  publicly  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  some  other  circumstances 
of  suspicion  arising,  JNIr.  Layer  'svas  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  one  of  the  king's  messengers,  in  consequence 
of  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Layer  had  two  women  in  keeping, 
one  in  Southampton  Buildings,  and  the  other  in 
Queen-street,  to  both  of  whom  he  had  given  inti- 
mations of  the  scheme  he  had  in  hand.  The  lodgings 
of  these  women  were  searched,  such  a  number  of 
treasonable  pa])ers  being  found,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  coimscllor  appeared  evident.  When  he  was 
apprised  that  his  papers  were  seized,  and  the  women 
bound  to  give  evidence  against  him,  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  the  secretary  of  state,  informing  him 
that  he  would  make  a  discovery  of  all  he  knew,  if 
he  might  be  permitted  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
This  requisition  was  instantly  complied  with,  and  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  he  would  have  been 
admitted  an  evidence  against  his  accomplices,  if  he 
had  made  the  promised  discovery ;  but  it  will  appear 
that  he  had  no  such  intention. 

Behind  the  house  of  the  messenger  in  which  he 
was  confined,  there  was  a  yard,  which  communicateo 
with  the  yard  of  a  public-house  adjoining,  and 
Mr.  Layer  thought,  if  he  could  get  from  his  con- 
finement, it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  escape 
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through  the  tap-room  of  the  ale-house,  where  it  was 
not  probable  that  he  should  b€  known. 

Having  digested  his  plan,  he  cut  the  blankets  of 
his  bed  into  pieces,  and  tied  them  together,  and  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  dropped  from  his  window ; 
but  falling  on  a  bottle-rack  in  the  yard,  he  overset  it ; 
and  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the 
bottles  was  such  that  the  family  was  alarmed  ;  but 
Layer  escaped  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
th.s  incident. 

Almost  distracted  by  the  loss  of  his  prisoner,  tlie 
messenger  went  in  search  of  him,  and  finding  that 
he  had  taken  a  boat  at  the  Horse-ferry,  Westminster, 
he  crossed  the  water  after  him,  pursued  him  through 
St.  George's  Fields,  and  catched  him  at  Newington- 
Butts,  Having  brought  him  back  to  his  house,  and 
guarded  him  properly  for  that  night,  he  was  ex- 
amined by  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  following 
day,  and  committed  to  Newgate, 

The  king  and  council  now  determined  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  bringing  Layer  to  a  trial;  wherefore 
a  writ  was  issued  from  the  Crown  Office,  directed  to 
the  sheriff  of  Essex,  commanding  him  to  impannel  a 
grand  jury,  to  inquire  into  such  bills  as  should  be 
presented  against  the  prisoner :  in  consequence  of 
which  the  jury  met  at  Rumford,  and  found  a  bill 
against  him  for  high  treason,  and  this  bill  was  re- 
turnable into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Soon  after  the  bill  was  found,  the  trial  came  on 
before  Sir  John  Pratt,  lord  chief  justice,  and  the 
other  judges  of  the  court.  Mr.  Layer  had  two 
counsellors  to  plead  for  him,  and  they  urged  every 
possible  argument  that  could  be  thought  of  in  his 
behalf;  contesting  every  minute  circumstance  with 
the  council  for  the  crown,  during  a  trial  that  lasted 
sixteen  hours ;  but  at  length  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  after  having  been  out  of  court  about 
an  hour. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  up  to  receive 
sentence,  his  council  made  another  effort  in  his  be 
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half,  by  urging  the  informality  of  some  of  tlie  legai 
proceedings  against  him  ;  but  their  arguments  being 
thought  insufficient,  the  sentence  ordained  by  the 
.aw  was  passed  on  him. 

As  he  had  some  important  affairs  to  settle,  fro«i 
the  nature  of  his  profession,  the  court  did  not  order 
his  execution  till  more  than  two  months  after  he  had 
been  condemned ;  and  the  king  repeatedly  reprieved 
him,  to  prevent  his  clients  being  sufferers  by  his 
affairs  being  left  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

After  conviction,  Mr.  Layer  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  at  length  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  received  a  warrant  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
drawn  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black  full  trimmed,  and  a  tye-wig. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  assisted  in  his 
devotions  by  a  nonjuring  clergyman ;  and  when 
these  were  ended,  he  spoke  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude, declaring  that  he  deemed  king  James  (so  he 
called  the  pretender)  his  lawful  sovereign.  He  said 
that  king  George  was  an  usurper,  and  damnation 
would  be  the  fate  of  those  who  supported  his  govern- 
ment. He  insisted  that  the  nation  would  neve**  be 
n  a  state  of  peace  till  the  Pretender  was  restored ; 
and  therefore  advised  the  people  to  take  up  arms  in 
his  behalf;  he  professed  himself  willing  to  die  for 
the  cause;  and  expressed  great  hopes  that  Provi- 
dence would  effectually  support  the  right  heir  to  the 
throne  on  some  future  occasion,  though  himself  had 
failed,  of  being  the  happy  instrument  of  placing  him 
thereon. 

After  he  was  hanged,  his  body  being  quartered, 
!iis  head  was  placed  over  Temple-bar. 
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WILLIAM  hVl\K, 

Bobber,  ejcecuted  at   Tyhuriiy    on  the  %th  of  A}.fil^ 

1723. 

The  subject  of  this  biography,  though  born  of 
parents  so  poor,  that  they  were  glad  to  get  him  into 
a  charity-school,  yet  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
coming an  useful  member  of  society.  Little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  the  fault  of  mothers,  by 
a  too  great  and  too  long  indulgence  to  their  chil- 
dren, which  they  call  kindness,  was  the  primary 
cause  which  led  this  man  to  his  wretched  fate. 
Some  unreflecting  women,  by  mistimed  fondness, 
would  have  their  children,  while  they  should  be  in 
search  of  an  honest  livelihood,  still  at  home  ;  or,  to 
use  the  vulgar  expression,  "  still  within  the  length 
of  their  apron  strings.'*  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a 
great  boy,  pampered  by  the  mother,  possessing  the 
rare  qualities  of  a  good  boy.  Indulgence  to  a 
youth  at  home  unnerves  him  when  abroad  ;  and, 
subject  to  no  controul,  he  becomes  insolent,  weak, 
and  contemptible  to  strangers. 

William  Burk,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St 
Catherine's,  and  near  the  Tower  of  London.  His 
temper,  it  was  alledged,  was  bad  when  a  boy ;  but 
which  of  us  are  not  early  wayward,  until  precept 
and  correction  teach  us  better ;  but  it  was  also  ad- 
mitted, that  the  mother,  by  ill-judged  fondness  and 
indulgence,  made  it  nuich  worse. 

Having  reached  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  guilty  of  some  faults  thjit  required  severe  chas- 
tisement, which  having  received,  he  ran  away  from 
school,  and  went  to  the  water-side,  enquiring  for  a 
station  on  board  a  ship.  A  man  observing  his  in- 
clination, took  him  down  to  the  Nore,  and  put  him 
on  board  the  Salisbury  man  of  war. 

The  rjother  learnint,^  where  her  darling  boy  was 
gone,  followed  him  on  board  the  ship,  and  endea 
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voured  to  prevail  on  him  to  return,  but  in  vain  ;  for 
the  youth  was  obstinately  bent  on  a  sea-faring-  life. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  the  ship  sailed  for  Jamaica, 
and  during-  the  voyage,  had  an  engagement  with  a 
Spanish  galleon,  which  she  took  after  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  fight,  in  which  young  j_Burk  was  wounded. 
After  this  they  met  with  another  galleon,  which  they 
took  without^ the  loss  of  a  man;  but  a  woman,  the 
only  one  on  board,  having  the  curiosity  to  look 
on  the  deck,  lost  her  life  by  a  chain-shot,  which 
severed  her  head  from  her  body.  The  common  men 
shared  each  fifteen  pounds  prize-money  on  these 
captures ;  but  some  of  the  principal  ollicers  got 
sufficient  to  make  them  easy  for  life. 

The  ship  was  stationed  for  three  years  in  the  West  • 
Indies,  during  which  Burk  learnt  the  art  of  stealing 
every  thing  that  he  could  secrete  without  detection. 
At  Jamaica,  there  was  a  woman  who  had  been 
transported  from  Newgate,  some  years  before,  but 
having  married  a  planter  who  soon  died,  she  was 
left  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  took  a  tavern. 
Wanting  a  white  servant,  she  prevailed  on  the  cap- 
tain to  let  Will  attend  her  customers. 

The  boy  was  pleased  with  his  new  situation,  and 
might  have  continued  in  it,  as  long  as  he  was  on  tiie 
island,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  defrauding  his 
mistress  ;  but  she,  who  had  been  herself  a  thief, 
soon  detected  him.  Hereupon  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  begged  pardon,  which  was  granted ;  but  he  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  house  immediately. 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  temporary  re- 
solution to  live  honestly  in  future,  and,  with  that 
view,  shipped  himself  for  Maryland,  where  a  mer- 
chant would  have  employed  him,  but  the  captain 
he  sailed  with  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  tlie 
offer.  Hence  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being 
murdered  by  the  natives,  who  killed  several  of  his 
shipmates. 
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On  the  return  of  the  ship  from  Guinea  to  En- 
gland, the  weather  was  so  bad,  that  they  were  five 
months  on  their  voyage  to  the  port  of  Bristol,  during 
which  they  suffered  innumerable  hardships.  Their 
provisions  were  so  reduced,  that  they  were  almost 
famished,  the  allowance  of  each  man  for  a  whole 
day,  being  not  so  much  as  he  could  eat  at  two 
mouthfuls ;  and  at  length,  they  were  obliged  to  fast 
five  days  successively. 

However,  they  reached  the  port  in  safety ;  anu 
notwithstanding  the  miseries  they  had  endured,  the 
captain  resolved  on  another  voyage  to  Guinea,  in 
which  Burk  accompanied  him.  Having  purchased 
a  number  of  slaves,  they  set  sail  for  the  West-India 
islands;  but  during  the  voyage,  the  negroes  con- 
certed a  scheme  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
ship  ;  and  would  have  probably  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion, but  that  one  of  their  associates  betrayed  them ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  more  strictly 
confined  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 

Burk  sailed  from  the  West-Indies  to  England, 
where  he  entered  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  sailed 
up  the  Baltic,  and  afterwards  to  Archangel,  to  the 
north  of  Russia,  where  his  sufferings  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cold,  and  other  circumstances,  were 
so  severe,  that  on  his  return  to  England,  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  life  of  a  sailor. 

Being  now  quite  out  of  all  honest  methods  of 
getting  his  bread,  he  took  to  robbing  passengers  in 
and  near  Stepney ;  but  he  continued  his  depreda- 
tions on  the  pubHc  only  for  a  short  time,  being 
apprehended  for  committing  the  fourth  robbery. 

He  was  indicted  at  the  sessions  held  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  February,  1723,  for  robbing  William 
Fitzer,  on  the  highway;  and  again,  on  the  same 
day,  for  robbing  James  Westwood;  and  being  found 
guilty  on  both  indictments,  he  received  sentence  of 
death. 

There  was  something  remarkably  cruel  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  this  malefactor ;  for  he  carried  a  hedge -bill 
with  him,  to  terrify  the  persons  he  stopped ;  and 
one  old  man  hesitating  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
he  cut  him  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

After  conviction  he  became  sensible  of  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes ;  received  the  sacrament  with 
great  devotion;  and  declared,  that  if  he  obtained 
mercy  from  God,  it  must  be  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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(Alias  Marmaduke  Davenport,  Esq.) 
Sharper, 

The  mode  of  plunder  practised  by  this  villain  at  the 
time  of  committing  his  depredations  was  not  com- 
mon ;  but  now-a-days,  alas  !  the  great  metropolis 
of  our  country  abounds  with  such  insidious  robbers. 
This  kind  of  thieving,  in  modern  times,  is  called 
SWINDLING,*  and  the  latter  part  of  our  pages  will 
adduce  instances  of  the  tricks  of  sharpers,  passing 
almost  credibility.  The  fellow  now  before  us  was, 
however,  circumstances  considered,  an  adept;  and, 
like  our  modern  swindlers,  had  a  fictitious  name ;  an 
accomplice,  sometimes  acting  as  his  footman ;  a  hired 
house,  and  borrowed  carriage. 

The  great  qualifications,  or  leading  and  indispen- 
sible  attributes,  of  a  sliarper  or  swindler,  are,  to  pos- 
sess a  genteel  exterior,  a  demeanour  apparently  art- 
less, and  a  good  address. 

Among  tiie  various  classes  of  sharpers,  may  be 
reckoned  those  who  obtain  licences  to  become  pawn- 
brokers, and  bring  disgrace  upon  the  reputable  part 

*  This  word  is  derived  from  <he  German,  in  which  language  it 
most  forcibly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  man  practising  every  spcciea  of 
de«eit,  to  plunder  the  unwary. 
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ot  the  trade,  by  every  species  of  fraud,  which  can 
add  to  the  distresses  of  those  who  are  compelled  to 
raise  money  in  this  way ;  for  which  purpose  there 
are  abundance  of  opportunities.  Swindling-  pawn- 
brokers of  this  class,  are  uniformly  receivers  of 
stolen  goods ;  and,  under  the  cover  of  their  licence, 
do  much  mischief  to  the  public.  The  evil  arising- 
from  them  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented 
by  placing  the  power  of  granting  licences  in  a  ge- 
neral board  of  police;  and  rendering  it  necessary 
for  all  persons  to  produce  a  certificate  of  character, 
before  they  can  obtain  such  licence,  and  also  to 
enter  into  recognizance  for  good  behaviour. 

Also  sharpers  who  obtain  licences  to  be  hawkers 
and  pedlars ;  under  the  cover  of  which  every  species 
of  villainy  is  practised  upon  the  country  people,  as 
well  as  upon  the  unwary  in  the  metropolis,  and  all 
the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  artifices  by 
which  they  succeed  are  various;  as  for  example — 
by  fraudulent  raffles,  where  plated  goods  are  exhi- 
bited as  silver,  and  where  the  chances  are  exceed- 
ingly against  the  adventurers ;  by  selling  and  utter- 
ing base  money,  and  frequently  forged  bank  notes, 
which  make  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
their  trade ;  by  dealing  in  smuggled  goods,  thereby 
promoting  the  sale  of  articles  injurious  to  the  re- 
venue, besides  cheating  the  ignorant  with  regard  to 
their  value;  by  receiving  stolen  goods,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  country,  by  which  discoveries  are 
prevented,  and  assistance  afforded  to  common 
thieves  and  stationary  receivers ;  by  purchasing 
stolen  horses  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
posing of  them  in  another,  in  the  course  of  their 
journies ;  in  accomplishing  which,  so  as  to  elude 
detection,  they  have  great  opportunities  ;  by  gam- 
bling with  EG  tables  at  fairs  and  horse-races. 

A  number  of  other  devices  might  be  pointed  out, 
which  render  this  class  of  men  great  nuisances  ia 
society ;  and  shew  the  necessity  of  either  suppres- 
sing them  totally,  for  in  fact  they  arc  of  little  use  to 
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the  public,  or  of  limiting-  the  licences  only  to  men 
of  good  character  ;  to  be  granted  by  a  general  board 
of  police,  under  whose  control  they  should  be 
placed,  while  they  enter  at  the  same  time  into  a 
recognizance  in  a  certain  sum,  with  one  surety  for 
good  behaviour ;  by  which  the  honest  part  would 
be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fraudulent. 

Also  sharpers,  known  by  the  name  of  duffers,  who 
go  about  from  house  to  house,  and  attend  public- 
houses,  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to  sell  smuggled 
goods,  such  as  India  handkerchiefs,  waistcoat  pat- 
terns, muslins,  &c.  By  offering  their  goods  for  sale, 
they  are  enabled  to  discover  the  proper  objects, 
which  may  be  successfully  practised  upon  in  various 
ways  ;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  promoting 
some  gambling  scheme,  by  which  the  party  is  plun- 
dered of  his  money,  they  seldom  fail  passing  forged 
country  bank  notes,  or  base  silver  and  copper,  in  the 
course  of  their  dealings. 

In  London,  a  number  of  female  sharpers  also  in- 
fest public  places.  They  dress  elegantly,  personate 
women  of  fashion,  attend  masquerades,  and  even  go 
to  St.  James's.  These,  from  their  effrontery,  ac- 
tually get  into  the  circle ;  where  their  wits  and 
hands  are  employed  in  obtaining  diamonds,  and 
whatever  other  aiticles  of  value,  capable  of  being 
concealed,  are  found  to  be  most  accessible. 

The  wife  of  a  well-known  sharper,  lately  upon  the 
town,  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  court,  dressed  in  a 
style  of  peculiar  elegance ;  while  the  sharper  him- 
self is  supposed  to  have  gone  in  the  dress  of  a 
clergyman.  According  to  the  information  of  a 
noted  receiver,  they  pilfered  to  the  value  of  1700/. 
on  the  king's  birth  day,  1795,  without  discovery  or 
suspicion. 

Houses  are  kept  where  female  cheats  dress  and 
undress  for  public  places.  Thirty  or  forty  of  these 
sharpers,  generally  attend  all  masquerades,  in  dif- 
ferent characters,  where  they  seldom  fail  to  get  clear 
off  with  a  considerable  booty 
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llie  first  deception,  which  we  find  played  off  by 
Alexander  Day,  was  to  take  an  elegant  house  in 
Queen-square,  and  then  to  send  his  pretend<jd  foot- 
man to  a  livery  stable,  to  enquire  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  which  he  himself  afterwards  agreed  to 
purchase,  and  then  desired  the  stable-keeper  to  re- 
commend him  a  coachman,  a  man  rather  lusty,  as 
he  liad  a  suit  of  livery  clothes  of  a  large  size  by 
him. 

The  man  was  accordingly  recommended;  but 
when  the  livery  was  tried  on.  Day  observed,  that,  as 
they  did  not  fit  him,  he  would  send  into  the  country 
for  his  own  coachman;  but  this  objection  was  ob- 
viated by  the  footman,  who  saying  that  the  clothes 
would  fit  with  a  small  alteration,  the  squire  con- 
sented to  hire  the  man. 

When  the  stable-keeper  saw  the  coachman  he  had 
recommended,  he  enquired  to  what  places  he  had 
driven  his  new  master ;  and  being  informed,  to  the 
duke  of  Montague's,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  he 
seemed  satisfied,  though  he  had  begun  to  form  ideas 
unfavourable  to  his  new  customer. 

Mr.  Day,  having  kept  his  coach  and  horses  some- 
thing more  than  a  week,  gave  orders  to  be  driven  to 
a  coffee-house,  in  Red-Lion  Square,  where  he  drank 
half  a  pint  of  wine  at  the  bar,  and  asked  if  some 
gentlemen  were  come,  whom  he  expected  to  supper. 
Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  went  out  at  the 
back-door,  without  paying  for  his  wine,  and  said  he 
would  return  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  coachman  waited  a  long  time ;  but  his  master 
not  coming  back,  he  drove  to  the  stable-keeper's, 
who  seemed  glad  to  have  recovered  his  property  out 
of  such  dangerous  hands. 

It  seems  that  Day,  made  no  small  use  of  this 
coach  while  it  was  in  his  possession.  He  drove  to 
the  shop  of  a  lace-merchant,  named  Gravestock, 
and  asked  for  some  Spanish  point ;  but  the  dealer 
having  none  of  that  kind  by  him,  the  squire  or- 
dered fifty-five  pounds  worth  of  gold  lace,  to  be  sent 
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to  his  house  in  Queen-square.  When  Gravestock's 
servant  carried  the  lace.  Day  desired  him  to  tell  his 
master  to  call,  as  he  was  in  want  of  lace  for  some 
rich  liveries,  but  he  must  speak  with  his  taylor  be- 
fore he  could  ascertain  the  quantity  Avanted.  Mr. 
Graves tock  attended  his  new  customer,  who  gave 
him  so  larg-e  an  order  for  lace,  that  if  he  had  exe- 
cuted it,  he  must  have  been  a  very  considerable 
loser,  and  the  squire's  liveries  would  have  been 
gayer  than  those  of  any  nobleman  in  London;  how 
ever,  on  the  following  day,  he  carried  some  lace  of 
the  sort  he  had  left  before;  nor  did  he  forget  to  take 
his  bill  with  him ;  but  the  person  who  should  have 
paid  it  was  decamped. 

The  next  trick  practised  by  our  adventurer  was 
as  follows  :  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Markham, 
a  goldsmith,  and  ordered  a  gold  equipage,  wortli 
50/.  Markham  carried  home  the  equipage,  and  had 
the  honour  to  drink  tea  with  the  supposed  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  ordered  other  curious  articles,  and 
among  the  rest  a  chain  of  gold  for  his  squirrel. 

Mr.  Markham  observing  that  the  squirrel  wore  a 
silver  chain,  which  he  had  sold  to  a  lady  not  long 
before,  began  to  suspect  his  new  customer;  and  wait- 
ing on  the  lady,  enquired  if  she  knew  Marmaduke 
Davenport,  Esq. — She  answered  in  the  negative ; 
on  which  Markham  mentioned  the  circumstance  that 
had  arisen,  and  described  the  person  of  the  de- 
frauder.  The  lady  now  recollected  him,  and  said^ 
that  his  name  was  Alexander  Day,  and  tliat  he  had 
cheated  her  of  property  to  a  considerable  amount. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  Markham  ar- 
rested the  sharper,  and  recovered  his  property. 

On  another  occasion.  Day  went  in  his  carriage  to 
the  shop  of  a  linen-draper,  named  Schrimshaw, 
agreed  for  linen  to  the  amount  of  48/.  and  ordered 
a  large  quantity  to  be  sent  to  his  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  he  would  pay  for  the  whole. 
The  first  parcel  was  delivered,  but  the  purchaser 
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was  decamped  when  the  linen-draper  went  with  the 
second. 

After  this  he  went  to  the  shop  of  a  tea-dealer, 
named  Kendrick,  and  ordered  tea  to  the  amount  of 
2Gtj  The  tea  was  sent  in,  and  the  proprietor  called 
for  payment,  when  Day  gave  him  orders  for  a 
farther  quantity,  which  he  pretended  to  have  forgot 
before;  and  told  him  to  call  the  next  morning,  when 
lie  should  be  paid  for  it  by  the  steward.  The  honest 
tea-dealer  called  the  next  day,  but  neither  the  squire 
nor  steward  were  to  be  found. 

His  next  adventure  was  contrived  to  defraud  Mr 
Hinchcliife,  a  silk-mercer.  Day,  going  to  his  shop 
in  his  absence,  left  word  for  him  to  call  at  his  house 
to  receive  a  large  order..  The  mercer  went,  and  saw 
a  carriage  at  the  door;  and  being  told  that  the 
squire  had  company,  he  waited  a  short  time,  during 
which  the  servant  took  care  to  inform  him,  that  Mr. 
Davenport,  was  the  son  of  a  baronet  of  Yorkshire, 
and  possessed  a  large  fortune  in  that  county. 

When  he  saw  the  supposed  Mr.  Davenport,  he  was 
told  that  he  wanted  some  valuable  silks,  and  wished 
that  a  quantity  might  be  sent,  for  him  to  select  such 
as  he  approved.  Mr.  Hinchcliffe  said,  that  the 
choice  would  be  much  better  made  by  fixing  on  the 
patterns  at  his  shop. 

Hereupon  Day  took  the  mercer  in  his  coach,  and 
on  their  way  talked  of  his  father  sir  Marmaduke, 
and  of  other  people  of  rank ;  <ind  said  he  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  counsel^ 
lor  Ward,  and  as  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  a  house  in  London,  he  should  want 
mercery  goods  to  a  large  amount. 

When  they  came  to  the  mercer's  shop.  Day  se- 
lected as  many  damasks,  &c.  for  bed  furniture  and 
hangings,  as  were  worth  a  thousand  pounds.  It 
looks  as  if  Hinchclitfe  had  now  some  suspicion;  for 
he  told  him  that  the  ladies  were  the  best  judges  or 
such  articles,  and  asked  if  he  had  not  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  whom  he  could  consult.     He  readily 
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answered  that  he  had,  and  mentioned  a  lady  Daven- 
port as  his  relation,  saying-,  "  send  the  silks  to  my 
house,  and  I  will  take  her  opinion  of  them." 

Mr.  HinchclifFe  said  he  would  send  them,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  take  with  him  two  pieces  of  brocade, 
worth  about  thirty  pounds ;  but  desirous  to  know 
more  of  his  customer  before  he  trusted  him  with  the 
wliole  property,  he  went  to  counsellor  Ward,  and 
found  that  his  daughter  was  already  married,  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Davenport.  Hereupon 
the  mercer  went  to  the  house  of  the  supposed  squire, 
but  he  was  gone  oif  with  what  property  he  had 
obtained. 

It  was  likewise  discovered,  that  our  adventurer 
having  casually  met,  at  a  coffee-house,  the  Mr.  Da- 
venport who  had  married  the  daughter  of  counsellor 
Ward,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  call  him  cousin,  on 
the  pretence  that  they  must  be  related,  because,  as 
he  alledged,  their  coats  of  arms  were  the  same. 

After  a  course  of  fraud.  Day  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  the  month  of  May,  1723,  on  suspicion  of  his 
having  robbed  the  mail;  but  it  proved  that  he  was 
not  the  man;  however  there  were  six  indictments 
brought  against  him  for  the  defrauds. 

In  his  defence  he  pleaded  that  his  intention  was  to 
have  paid  for  the  goods  he  had  purchased  on  credit; 
and  he  asserted  that  he  possessed  an  estate  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  which  he  had  mortgaged  for 
1 200/.  but  no  credit  could  be  given  to  his  allega- 
tions ;  nor,  even  if  he  had  possessed  such  an  estate, 
would  it  have  appeared  that  he  acted  on  an  honest 
principle. 

After  a  long  trial  he  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment  in  New- 
gate, to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
200/.  and  to  give  security  for  his  good  beliaviour  for 
two  years  after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  should 
be  expired. 
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SARAH  PRIDDON, 

Convicted  of  an  assault  in  ivhich  murder  wan 
committed. 

There  is  no  state  in  human  nature  so  wretclied  as 
that  of  the  prostitute.  Seduced,  abandoned  to  fate, 
the  unhappy  female  falls  a  prey  to  want ;  or,  she 
must  purchase  existence  at  a  price,  degrading-,  in  the 
last  degree,  to  the  mind  of  sensibility.  Subject  to 
the  lust  and  debauchery  of  every  thoughtless  block- 
head, she  becomes  hardened  in  shame.  Hence 
modesty  is  put  to  the  blush,  by  the  obscenity  of  those, 
once  pure  as  our  own  darling  daughters.  Every 
public  place  swarms  with  this  miserable  set  of 
beings,  so  that  parents  dread  to  indulge  their  children 
with  even  the  sight  of  a  moral  stage  performance. 
The  unhappy  prostitute,  heated  by  drink,  acquires 
false  spirits,  in  order  to  inveigle  men  to  her  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  so  doing,  she  often  takes  apparent 
satisfaction  in  annoying,  by  looks  and  gestures,  often 
by  indecent  words,  the  virtuous  part  of  the  audience. 
The  law,  while  it  assumes  the  guardianship  of  youth 
by  suppressing  immorality,  still  permits  these  wantons 
to  rove  uncontroled,  among  the  virtuous,  as  well 
as  the  profligate.  There  ought,  in  public  at  least, 
some  bounds  to  be  set — some  check  to  the  perni- 
cious example.  They  may  surely  be  restrained,  at 
least,  to  the  outward  shew  of  decency,  when  in 
mixed  company. 

Yet,  says  the  philanthropist,  they  demand  our 
pity.  They  do  indeed.  The  cause,  while  nature 
progresses,  cannot  be  removed,  but  the  legislature 
might  do  more  to  regulate  the  evil,  than  is  done  in 
this  country.  It  is  by  some  held  a  necessary  evil, 
tending  in  its  utmost  extent,  even  to  the  benefit  of 
the  yet  virtuous  female :  but  a  mind  once  formed  by 
prccei)t  and  good  example  will  ever  repel  a  liberty 
atteuiptcd  by  a  profligate  man ;  they  are  cowards 
when  reproved  by  virtuous  indignation. 
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We  can  only  accord  our  tribute  of  pity  to  them, 
though  about  to  give  the  effects  of  prostitution  in  its 
greatest  extent,  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  poet,  as 
applied  to  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy  Jane  Shore  : 

*'  When  she  was  mine,  no  harm  came  ever  near  her, 
I  thought  the  gentlest  breath  of  heaven 
Too  rough  to  blow  upon  her. 
Now,  sad  and  shelterless  perhaps  she  wanders, 
And  the  rain  drops  from  some  penthouse. 
On  her  wretched  head,  drenches  her  locks, 
And  kills  her  with  the  cold." 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1723,  Sarah  Priddon  was 
indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  making  a  violent  as- 
sault on  the  honourable  J.  F.  Esq.  and  stabbing  him 
with  a  knife,  in  his  left  breast,  and  giving  him  a 
wound  of  which  he  long  languished,  with  an  intent 
to  kill  and  murder  him. 

Mrs.  Priddon,  or  rather  Salisbury  (for  that  was  the 
name  by  whch  she  was  best  known),  was  a  woman  of 
the  town,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man whom  she  wounded.  It  appeared  on  the 
trial,  that  Mr.  F.  having  gone  to  the  Three-Tuns 
Tavern  in  Chandos  Street,  Covent  Garden,  about 
midnight,  Sally  followed  him  thither  soon  after- 
wards. The  drawer,  after  he  had  waited  on  Mr.  F. 
went  to  bed  ;  but  at  two  in  the  morning  he  was 
called  up,  to  draw  a  pint  of  Frontiniac  for  Mrs.  Salis- 
bury. This  he  did,  and  carried  it  to  her  with  a  French 
roll  and  a  knife.  The  prisoner  was  now  in  company 
and  conversation  with  Mr.  F.,  and  the  drawer  heard 
them  disputing  about  an  Opera  ticket,  which  he  had 
presented  to  her  sister ;  and,  while  they  were  talk 
ing,  she  stabbed  him ;  on  which  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  breast,  and  said,  "  Madam,  you  have  wounded 
me." 

No  sooner  had  she  committed  the  fact,  than  she 
appeared  sincerely  to  regret  Avhat  she  had  done:  she 
sent  for  a  surgeon,  who,  finding  it  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the   wound    that  the  blood  might  flow   out- 
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warclly,  she  seemed  terrified,  and  calling  out,  "  O 
Lord !  what  are  you  doing- !''  fainted  away. 

On  her  recovery,  she  asked  Mr.  F.  how  he  did ; 
to  which  he  answered,  "  Very  bad,  and  worse  than 
you  imagine."  She  endeavoured  to  console  him  in 
the  best  manner  she  could,  and,  after  some  time,  the 
parties  went  away  in  separate  chairs ;  but  not  till 
the  wounded  gentleman  had  forgiven  her,  and  saluted 
her,  as  a  token  of  that  forgiveness. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  wounding  him  with 
malice  prepense,  and  that  what  she  did,  arose  from 
a  sudden  start  of  passion,  the  consequence  of  his 
giving  an  Opera  ticket  to  her  sister,  with  a  view  to 
ingratiate  her  affections,  and  debauch  her. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  ridiculed  this  idea,  and 
insinuated,  that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Salisbury's  cha- 
racter could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  very  tender 
regard  to  her  sister's  reputation.  They  allowed  that 
Mr.  F.  had  readily  forgiven  her  at  the  time ;  but 
insisted  that  this  was  a  proof  of  the  placability  of 
his  temper,  and  no  argument  in  her  favour. 

They  said,  that  if  the  gentleman  had  died  of  the 
wound,  she  would  have  been  deemed  guilty  of  mur- 
der, as  she  had  not  received  the  least  provocation 
to  commit  the  crime  ;  and  that  the  event  made  no 
difference  with  respect  to  the  malignity  of  her  in- 
tentions. 

The  jury,  having  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  found  her  guilty  of  assaulting  and  wound- 
ing Mr.  F. ;  but  acquitted  her  of  doing  it  with  an 
intent  to  kill  and  murder  him.  In  consequence 
hereof,  she  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  then 
to  find  security  for  her  good  behaviour  for  two 
years  ;  but  when  she  had  suffered  about  nine  months 
inquisonmcnt  she  ched  in  Newgate,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churcli-yard  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn 
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WILLIAM  HAWKSWORTII, 

A/itrdei'ei: 

"  Hard  names  at  first,  and  threat'ning  words, 
That  are  but  noisy  breath, 
May  grow  to  clubs,  and  naked  swords. 
To  murder,  and  to  death." 

This  criminax  was 'born  of  reputable  parents,  wlio 
gave  him  such  an  education  as  was  proper  to  qualify 
him  for  a  creditable  trade ;  but  being-  of  a  disposi- 
tion too  unsettled  to  think  of  business,  he  enlisted 
for  a  soldier,  in  the  hope  of  being  promoted  in  the 
army. 

After  he  had  served  some  time,  and  found  himself 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  preferment,  he 
made  interest  to  obtain  his  discharge,  and  then  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
behaved  in  a  proper  manner  for  a  considerable  time; 
but,  not  being  content  with  his  situation,  he  repaired 
to  London,  and  again  inlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
foot-guards. 

In  this  station  he  remained  four  years,  during  two 
of  which  h-  was  servant  to  the  colonel,  who  enter- 
tained a  very  good  opinion  of  him  ;  till  an  incident, 
which  unexpectedly  arose,  occasioned  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered. 

Before  we  relate  the  particulars,  it  will  be  proper 
to  remark,  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, party  disputes  ran  very  high,  and  the  soldiers 
were  frequently  the  subjects  of  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  the  populace. 

While  Hawksworth  was  marching,  with  other 
soldiers,  to  relieve  the  guard  in  St.  James's  Park,  a 
man  named  Ransom,  who  had  a  woman  in  his  com- 
pany, jostled  him,  and  cried,  "  What  a  stir  is  here 
about  king  George's  soldiers!"  Hawksworth,  ima- 
gining the  woman  had  incited  him  to  this  behaviour, 
quitted  his  rank,  and  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  face. 
Irritated  hereby,  Rapsom  called  him  a  puppy,  and 
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demanded  the  reason  of  his  behaviour  to  the  wo- 
man. 

The  term  of  reproach  enraged  Hawksworth  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  knocked  the  other  down  with 
his  musket,  and  then  the  soldiers  marched  on  to  re- 
lieve the  guard.  •  In  the  meantime  the  crowd  of 
people  gathered  round  Ransom,  and  finding  he  was 
much  wounded,  put  him  in  a  chair,  and  sent  him  to 
a  surgeon,  who  examined  him,  and  found  his  skull 
fractured  to  such  a  degree,  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Hereupon  a  person  who  had  been  witness  to  what 
passed  in  the  Park,  went  to  the  Savoy,  and  having 
learnt  the  name  of  the  offender,  caused  Hawksworth 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate.  Being  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  follow- 
ing sessions,  the  colonel  whom  he  had  served  gave 
him  an  excellent  character ;  but  the  facts  were  so 
clearly  proved,  that  the  jury  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  convict  him,  and  judgment  of  death  passed 
accordingly. 

For  some  time  after  sentence  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  a  reprieve ;  but  when  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  arrived,  he  seemed  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  life,  and  seriously  prepared  himself  to  meet 
his  fate.  He  solemnly  averred,  that  Ransom  struck 
him  first,  and  said  he  did  not  recollect  the  circum- 
stance of  leaving  his  rank  to  strike  the  blow  that 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  other.  He  declared  that 
he  had  no  malice  against  the  deceased,  and  there- 
fore thought  himself  acquitted,  in  his  own  mind,  of 
the  crime  of  murder. 

However,  he  behaved  in  a  very  contrite  manner, 
and  received  the  sacrament  with  signs  of  the  sin- 
cerest  devotion.  A  few  minutes  before  he  was 
executed,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude, advising  them  to  keep  a  strict  guard  ove*, 
tlieir  passions ;  he  lamented  the  situation  of  the 
«.-ommon  soldiers,  who  are  considered  as  cowards  if 
tliey  do  not  resent  an  injury,  and  if  they  do,  ar^ 
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liable  to  endure  leg-al  punishment  for  the  conse- 
quences Aat  may  arise  from  such  resentment.  How- 
ever, he  advised  his  brethren  of  the  army,  to  submit 
with  patience  to  the  indignities  that  might  be  offered, 
and  trust  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  recompense 
their  sufferings. 

Although  the  crime  for  which  Hawksworth  suf- 
fered is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  pardoned,  yet  the 
eye  of  humanity  will  drop  a  tear  for  the  fate  of  a 
man  who  thought  himself  instigated  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow,  little  considering,  at  that  moment,  that 
it  would  have  proved  fatal. 

Hence  let  us  learn  to  guard  against  the  first  im- 
pulse of  passion  ;  to  reflect  that  eason  was  given  us 
for  the  moderation  of  our  passions ;  and  that  the 
higher  considerations  of  religion  ought  to  be  a  per- 
petual restraint  on  those  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind  ;  which  in  numerous  instances,  beside  the  pre- 
sent, have  led  to  destruction.  That  man  is  guilty  of 
an  egregious  folly,  as  well  as  an  enormous  crime, 
who  will  permit  the  taunting  words,  or  aggravating 
actions  of  another  to  tempt  him  to  the  commission 
of  murder. 
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JuN. 

Murderers y  executed  in  Surrey^  July  b^  1723. 

This  murder  was  attended  with  shocking  barbarity ; 
and  when  we  have  to  relate  that  it  was  committed  by 
father  and  son,  the  relation  becomes  additionally 
painful.  A  solitary  murder  is  sufficiently  detestable ; 
but  when  it  is  proved  that  a  parent  advises,  aids, 
and  abets  his  child  in  the  horrid  purpose,  we  are 
shocked  at  the  extent  of  human  depravity. 

The  elder  Athoe  was  a  native  of  Carew,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, where  he  rented  above  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  had  lived  in  such  a  respectable  way. 
•12  LI  *^  ^' 
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that  in  the  year  1721  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  the 
corporation  of  Tenby,  and  his  son  a  bailiff  of  the 
same  place ;  thoug-h  they  did  not  live  there,  but  at 
Mannerbeer,  two  miles  distant  from  it. 

George  Merchant,  (of  whose  murder  they  were 
convicted,)  and  his  brother  Thomas,  were  nephews, 
by  the  mother's  side,  to  the  elder  Athoe,  their  father 
having  married  his  sister. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1722,  a  fair  was  held  at 
Tenby,  where  the  Athoes  went  to  sell  cattle,  and 
there  met  with  George  Merchant  and  his  brother 
Thomas.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  younger 
Athoe  and  George  Merchant,  on  an  old  grudge  re- 
specting their  right  to  part  of  an  estate ;  when  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  George  had  the  advantage,  and 
beat  young  Athoe.  The  elder  Athoe  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  an  attorney  on  what  had  passed,  he  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  bring  an  action  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  No,  no,  we  won  t  take  the  law,  but 
we'll  pay  them  in  their  own  coin."  Late  in  the 
evening,  after  the  fair  was  ended,  the  Merchants  left 
the  town ;  but  the  Athoes  going  to  the  inn,  made 
enquiries  of  the  ostler  which  way  they  went.  He 
gave  them  the  best  information  in  his  power,  on 
which  they  immediately  mounted  their  horses,  and 
followed  them.  The  brothers  stopped  on  the  road, 
at  a  place  called  Holloway's  Water,  to  let  their 
horses  drink.  In  the  meantime  they  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  other  horses  behind  them,  and  turning  about 
saw  two  men  riding  at  a  small  distance.  It  was  too 
dark  for  them  to  know  the  parties,  but  they  pre- 
sently heard  the  voice  of  old  Athoe.  Knowing  that 
he  had  sworn  revenge,  and  dreading  the  consequence 
that  would  probably  ensue,  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  a  bridge,  but  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  splashing  their  horses'  feet  made  ia 
the  watei-.  The  Athoes  riding  up  with  large  sticks, 
the  younger  said  to  George  Merchant,  "  I  OAve  thee 
a  pass,  and  now  thou  shalt  have  it;"  and  immediately 
knocked   him   off   his   horse.     In    the   interim   old 
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Athoe  attacked  Thomas  Merchant,  and  beat  liim 
likewise  from  his  horse,  calling-  out  at  the  same 
time,  "  Kill  the  dog-s!  kill  the  dogs!'  The  brothers 
begged  hard  for  their  lives;  but  they  pleaded  to 
those  who  had  no  idea  of  pity.  The  elder  Athoe 
seized  Thomas  Merchant  in  the  tenderest  part,  and 
squeezed  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  human 
nature  could  not  long  have  sustained  the  pain; 
while  the  younger  Athoe  treated  George  Merchant 
in  a  similar  way;  and  cairied  his  revenge  to  such  a 
length,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  relate  the  horrid 
deed  with  decency.  When  he  had  completed  his 
execrable  purpose,  he  called  out  to  his  father,  say- 
ing, "  Now  I  have  done  George  Merchant's  busi- 
ness." A  great  effusion  of  blood  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  barbarity;  but  his  savage  revenge 
was  not  yet  glutted;  seizing  George  Merchant  by 
the  nose  with  his  teeth,  he  bit  it  off,  and  then 
strangled  him,  by  tying:  a  handkerchief  light  rouud 
his  neck 

This  done,  the  murderers  quitted  the  spot;  but 
lome  persons  coming  by,  they  took  the  Merchants 
to  an  adjacent  house,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who 
dressed  the  wounds  of  Thomas,  but  found  that 
George  was  dead:  the  surgeon  declared,  that  the 
blows  he  had  received  were  sufficient  to  have  killed 
six  or  seven  men;  for  he  had  two  bruises  on  his 
breast,  three  large  ones  on  his  head,  and  twenty-two 
on  his  back. 

The  elder  Athoe  was  taken  into  cu-tody  on  the 
following  day,  but  the  son  had  fled  to  Ireland;  how- 
ever, those  who  had  been  concerned  in  favouring  his 
escape,  were  glad  to  use  their  endeavours  to  get  him 
back  again. 

The  murder  was  committed  in  Pembrokeshire,  but 
the  prisoners  were  removed  by  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus to  Hereford  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  17 23, 
they  were  indicted  for  the  murder.  On  the  trial,  the 
principal  evidence  against  them  was  the  surviving 
brother,  who  was  even  then  so  w^'»k»  as  to  be  in- 
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dulged  with  a  seat  while  ne  g-ave  nis  evidence.  But 
the  jury,  though  satisfied  of  the  commission  of  the 
jnurder,  entertained  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoners 
could  be  legally  tried  in  any  county  but  that  in 
vhich  the  crime  was  committed;  on  which  they 
brought  in  a  special  verdict :  whereupon  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  twelve 
judges  ;  and  the  prisoners  being  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don, were  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
where  they  remained  till  the  22dof  June,  17^3,  and 
were  then  taken  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
Westminster-Hall ;  when  a  motion  being  made  by 
counsel  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  court  directed 
that  an  act  of  the  33d  of  Henry  VIH.  should  be 
read,  in  which  is  a  clause,  ordaining  that  "  All  mur- 
ders and  robberies  committed  in,  on,  or  about  the 
borders  of  Wales,  shall  be  triable  in  any  county  of 
England,  where  the  criminal  shall  be  taken  ;  and 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  shall  have  power  to 
remove,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  any  prisoner  con- 
fined in  Wales  to  the  next  county  of  England  to  be 
tried."  In  consequence  hereof  the  Court  proceeded 
to  give  judgment,  and  the  prisoners  were  remanded 
to  the  King's  Bench  prison. 

Between  this  and  the  time  of  their  execution  they 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Dyche,  the  chaplain  of  the  pri- 
son, and  by  several  other  divines.  They  continued 
to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  life  till  the 
warrant  came  down  for  their  execution  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  extenuate  their  crime  by  a  variety  of  fri- 
volous pretences,  respecting  disputes  between  them 
and  the  deceased.  On  the  28th  of  June  they  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  did 
the  same  again  on  the  morning  of  their  execution. 

Their  behaviour  at  the  place  of  death  is  thus  re- 
corded by  the  minister  who  attended  them.  "  On 
Friday  the  5th  of  July,  1/23,  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  were  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the 
place  of  execution.  When  they  came  to  the  fatal 
tree,  they  bcliaved  themselves  in  a  decent  manner. 
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embracing  each  other  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  affection ;  and,  indeed,  the  son's  hiding  his 
face,  bedewed  with  tears,  in  his  fathers  bosom, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  action  they 
had  committed,  a  very  moving  spectacle.  They 
begged  of  all  good  people  to  take  warning  by 
their  ignominious  death ;  and  were  turned  off,  cry' 
ing,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  us  !"  The  bodies  were  brought  from  the 
place  of  execution,  in  two  hearses,  to  the  Falcon  inn 
in  Southwark,  in  order  to  be  buried  in  St.  George's 
church-yard." 

They  suffered  at  a  place  called  St.  Thomas's 
Watering,  a  little  below  Kent-street,  in  Surrey ;  the 
father  being  58  years  old,  and  the  son  within  one  day 
of  24,  at  the  time  of  their  deaths. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  MASSEY, 

Executed  at  Execution-Dock^  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1723,  for  Piracy, 

In  transcribing  the  record  and  particulars  of  this 
truly  unfortunate  man,  we  had  no  conception  that 
he  would  have  appeared  among  those  who  suffered 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law.  Indeed,  we  rather 
thought  his  conduct,  making  allowance  for  the  cri- 
tical way  in  which  he  was  situated,  meritorious, 
rather  than  really  guilty;  but  when  we  found  tliat 
he  actually  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  laid  against 
him  in  the  indictment,  we  were  left  in  wonder  at  the 
mysterious  ways  of  Providence. 

Captain  Massey  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
When  young,  though  somewhat  wild  and  wavering 
in  his  mind,  yet  we  find  no  flagitious  conduct  im- 
puted to  him.  He  grew  weary  of  home,  and  longed 
to  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  world  in  which  he  was 
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doomed  to  act  an  unhappy  part.     His  father  pro- 
cured  hhn  a   commission  in  the  army;  he  served 
with  great  credit,  as  lieutenant,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,    durini^  the   wars  in 
Flanders,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.     On  his  re- 
turn to  England,    he  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety  ;   but  became  acquainted  with  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached, 
that  he  would  undoubtedly  have  married  her,  if  his 
father,  who  got  intelligence  of  the  affair,   had  not 
happily  broke  off  the  connexion.     After  this  he  vvent 
with   his   regiment    to  Ireland,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  dissolute  manner;  but  at  length  got 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  engineer  to 
the  Royal  African  Company,  and  sailed  in  one  of 
their   ships  to  direct  the  building  of  a  fort.     The 
ship  being  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and  those  of 
the  worst  kind,  the  sufferings  of  the  crew  were  in- 
expressibly great.     Every  officer  on  board  died,  ex- 
cept Massey  ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  likewise  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  scandalous  neglect.  Those  who  lived 
to  get  on  shore,  drank  so  greedily  of  the  fresh  water/ 
that  they  were  thrown  into  fluxes,  which  destroyed 
them  in  such  a  rapid  manner,  that   only  Captain 
Massey  and  a  very  few  of  his  people  were  left  alive. 
These  being  totally  unable  to  build  a  fort,  and  see- 
ing no  prospect  of  relief,  began  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair ;  but  at  this  time  a  vessel  happen- 
ing to  come  near  the  shore,  they  made  signals  of 
distress,  on  which  a  boat  was  sent  off  to  their  relief. 
They  were  no  sooner  on  board,  than  they  found  the 
vessel  was  a  pirate ;  and,    distressed  as  they  had 
been,  perhaps  too  hastily  engaged  in  their  lawless 
plan,   or   appeared  so   to  do,  rather  than  run  the 
hazard  of  perishing  on  shore.     Sailing  from  hence, 
they  took  several  prizes  ;  and  though   the  persons 
made   prisoners  were  not    used  with   cruelty,    Mr. 
Massey  had  so  true  a  sense  of  the  illegality  of  the 
proceedings  in  which  he  was  concerned,   that  his 
mind  was  perpetually  tormented  with  the  idea  of  tlie 
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fatal  consequences  that  might  ensue.  At  length  the 
ship  reached  Jamaica,  when  Mr.  Massey  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  deserting ;  and,  repairing  to  the 
governor,  he  gave  such  information,  that  the  crew  of 
the  pirate  vessel  were  taken  into  custody,  convicted, 
.and  hanged. 

Mr.  Massey  might  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
governor,  who  treated  him  with  singular  respect,  on 
account  of  his  services  to  the  public,  but  he  de- 
cHned  his  generous  offers,  through  an  anxiety  to  visit 
his  native  country.  On  his  sailing  for  England,  the 
governor  gave  him  recommendatory  letters  to  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  but,  astonishing  as  it  may 
seem,  instead  of  being  caressed,  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  committed  till  a  sessions  of  admiralty 
was  held  for  his  trial ;  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and 
received  sentence  of  death. 

As  Mr.  Massey 's  case  was  remarkable,  the  public 
entertained  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  been 
pardoned ;  however,  a  warrant  was  sent  for  his 
execution,  and  he  nuide  the  most  solemn  preparation 
for  his  approaching  fate.  Two  clergymen  attended 
him  at  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged his  sins  in  general,  was  remarkably 
fervent  in  his  devotions,  and  seemed  perfectly  re- 
signed to  his  fatal  destiny. 

Though  the  captain  pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial,  for 
guilty  in  some  measure  he  was,  yet  his  joining  the 
pirates  was  evidently  an  act  of  necessity,  not  of 
choice ;  add  to  which,  his  subsequent  conduct  at 
Jamaica  proved  that  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  abandon  his  late  companions,  and  bring  them  te 
justice :  a  conduct  by  which  he  surely  merited  the 
thanks  of  his  country,  and  not  the  vengeance  of  the 
law.  We  sincerely  hope  that  no  future  king  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  sign  a  warrant  for  exe- 
cution 
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PHILIP  ROCHE, 

JExecuted  at  Execution-Dock,   August  5,   1723,  fot 
Piracy  and  Murder. 

We  have  already  commented  upon  the  foul  crime  o* 
piracy.  The  account  now  to  be  given  of  this  atro- 
cious offender,  will  shew  to  what  a  horrid  pitch  it 
has  been  carried;  and  happy  should  we  feel  our- 
selves if  we  could  add,  that  this  was  a  singular  case. 
In  latter  years,  we  find  that  murder,  foul  as  that 
committed  by  Roche,  was  practised  on  board  one  of 
our  men  of  war,  in  which  captain  Pigot,  her  com- 
mander, was  barbarously  killed ;  and  the  mutinous 
crew  seized  the  frigate,  and  delivered  her  to  the 
enemy. 

This  detested  monster,  Philip  Roche,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  being  brought  up  to  a  sea-faring  life, 
served  for  a  considerable  time  on  board  some  coast- 
ing vessels,  and  then  sailed  to  Barbadoes  on  board  a 
West-Indiamah.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  place  of  clerk  to  a  factor ;  but  failing  in  this  he 
went  again  to  sea,  and  was  advanced  to  the  statior 
of  a  first  mate. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  a  fisherman, 
named  Neale,  who  hinted  to  him  that  large  sums  of 
money  might  be  acquired  by  insuring  ships,  and 
then  causing  them  to  be  sunk,  to  defraud  the  in- 
surers. 

Roche  was  wicked  enough  to  listen  to  this  horrid 
tale,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  ship  bound  to  Cape  Breton,  he  got  a  station 
on  board,  next  in  command  to  the  captain,  who 
having  an  high  opinion  of  him,  trusted  the  ship  to 
his  management,  directing  the  seamen  to  obey  his 
commands. 

If  Roche  had  entertained  any  idea  of  sinking  the 
ship,  he  seemed  now  to  have  abandoned  it;  but  he 
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had  brought  on  board  with  him  five  Irishmen,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  shocking  tragedy  that  ensued. 

When  they  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  sea,  the 
plan  was  executed  as  follows  :  One  night,  when  the 
captain  and  most  of  the  crew  were  asleep,  Roche 
gave  orders  to  two  of  the  seamen  to  furl  the  sails, 
which  being  immediately  done,  the  poor  fellows  no 
sooner  descended  on  the  deck,  than  Roche  and  his 
hellish  associates,  murdered  them  and  threw  them 
overboard.  At  this  instant  a  man  and  a  boy  at  the 
yard-arm,  observing  what  passed,  and  dreading  a 
similar  fate,  hurried  towards  the  topmast-head,  whou 
one  of  the  Irishmen,  named  Cullen,  followed  them, 
and  seizing  the  boy,  threw  him  into  the  sea.  The 
man,  thinking  to  effect,  at  least  a  present  escape, 
descended  to  the  main-deck,  where  Roche  instantly 
seized,  murdered,  and  then  threw  him  overboard. 

The  noise  occasioned  by  these  transactions  alarm- 
ing the  sailors  below,  they  hurried  up  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  ;  but  they  were  severally  seized 
and  murdered,  as  fast  as  they  came  on  deck,  and 
being  first  knocked  on  the  head,  were  thrown  into 
the  sea.  At  length  the  master  and  mate  came  on 
the  quarter-deck,  when  Roche  and  his  villainous 
companions  seized  them,  and  tying  them  back  to 
back,  committed  them  to  the  merciless  waves. 

These  execrable  murders  being  perpetrated,  the 
murderers  ransacked  the  chests  of  the  deceased, 
then  sat  down  to  regale  themselves  with  liquor  ;  and 
while  the  profligate  crew  were  carousing,  they  de- 
termined to  commence  pirates,  and  that  Roche 
should  be  the  captain,  as  the  reward  of  his  superioi 
villainy. 

They  had  intended  to  have  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ;  but  as  they  were  within  a  few  days' 
sail  of  the  British  Channel,  when  the  bloody  tragedy 
was  acted,  and  finding  themselves  short  of  provi- 
sions, they  put  into  Portsmouth,  and  giving  the 
vessel  a  fictitious  name,  they  painted  her  afresh,  and 
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then  sailed  for  Rotterdam.  At  this  city  they  dis- 
posed of  their  cargo,  and  took  in  a  fresh  one.  Here 
they  were  unknown ;  and  an  English  gentleman, 
named  Annesley,  shipped  considerable  property  on 
board,  and  took  his  passage  with  thein  for  the  port 
of  London ;  but  the  villains  threw  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  overboard,  after  they  had  been  only  one 
day  at  sea. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  tht  river  Thames,  Mr. 
Annesley's  friends  made  enquiry  after  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  sent  letters  to  England  describ- 
ing the  ship  in  which  he  proposed  to  embark ;  but 
Roche  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  gentleman;  and 
even  disclaimed  his  own  name. 

Notwithstanding  his  confident  assertions,  it  was 
rightly  presumed  who  he  was,  and  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  his  wife  being  stopped,  he  was  taken  into 
custody.  Being  carried  before  the  secretary  of  state 
for  examination,  he  averred  that  he  was  not  Philip 
Roche;  and  said  that  he  knew  no  person  of  that 
name.  Hereupon  the  intercepted  letter  was  shewn 
him,  on  which  he  instantly  confessed  his  crimes,  and 
was  immediately  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
next  Admiralty  sessions. 

It  was  intimated  to  Roche,  that  he  might  expect 
a  pardon,  if  he  would  impeach  any  three  persons 
who  were  more  culpable  than  himself,  so  that  they 
might  be  prosecuted  to  conviction  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  do  this,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  and  found 
guilty;  judgment  of  death  was  awarded  against 
him. 

After  conviction,  he  professed  to  be  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  was  certainly  no  bigot  to  that  re- 
ii^n,  since  he  attended  the  devotions  according  to 
the  Protestant  form.  He  was  hanged  at  Execntion- 
Dock,  on  the  5th  of  August,  17 23,  but  was  so  ill  at 
the  time,  that  he  could  not  make  any  public  de- 
clai'ation  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered. 
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WILLIAM  DUCE,   JAMES  BUTLER,    WADE. 
AND  MEADS, 

^  desperate  and  cruel  gang  of  murderers  and  foot 
pads.)     Executed  at  Ty burn ^  August  \  A,  \'J23. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  that  this  work 
shews  that  there  are  different  grades  of  thieves,  l^e 
boy,  when  abandoned  to  protlig-acy,  commences  his 
career  by  picking  pockets,  and  a  single  handker- 
chief is  then  the  extent  of  his  hopes.  Hardening 
with  his  years,  he  advances  a  step  in  villainy,  and 
becomes  a  footpad ;  the  most  cruel  description  of 
robbers.  If  success  should,  for  a  while,  attend  his 
enormities,  he  proceeds  to  steal  a  horse,  and  throw- 
ing away  the  footpad's  bludgeon  or  knife,  he  ap- 
pears mounted  on  the  highway,  armed  with  a  brace 
of  pistols.  Arrived  now  at  the  highest  rank  of 
thievery,  he  despises  the  lower  posts,  and  stiles  him- 
self a  gentleman  highwayman.  To  do  honour  to  his 
station,  he  scorns  to  use  that  violence,  where  there 
is  no  shew  of  resistance,  which,  as  a  footpad,  he 
exercised,  often  through  mere  wantonness.  His 
fame,  if  industrious,  however,  sooner  reaches  the 
knowledge  of  the  myrmidons  of  justice,  than  if  he 
had  grovelled  as  a  foot-robber;  and  his  career  is 
happily  thus  sooner  at  an  end. 

Duce,  was  a  native  of  Wolverhampton,  and  by 
trade  a  buckle-maker,  which  he  followed  some  time 
in  London ;  but  being  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for 
debt,  he  there  made  connections  which  greatly 
tended  to  the  corruption  of  his  manners. 

He  was  no  sooner  at  large,  than  he  commenced 
footpad,  and,  in  company  with  another  man,  robbed 
a  gentleman  in  Chelsea-fields,  of  four  guineas  ;  after 
this  he  connected  himself  with  John  Dyer  and 
James  Butler,  in  concert  with  whom  he  committed 
a  variety  of  robberies.     Their  plan  was  to  go  out  to 
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gether,  but  one  only  to  attack  the  party  intended  to 
be  robbed  ;  and  to  g-ive  a  signal  for  his  accomplices 
to  come  up,  if  any  resistance  should  be  made. 

After  committing  a  variety  of  robberies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  they  joined  in  a  scheme, 
with  four  other  villains,  to  rob  lady  Chudleigh, 
between  Hyde-Park  Corner  and  Kensington ;  but 
her  ladyship's  footman  shot  one  of  the  gang,  named 
Rice,  through  the  head,  which  prevented  the  in- 
tended depredation. 

Their  robberies  had  now  been  so  numerous,  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  became  unsafe  for 
them ;  wherefore,  they  went  on  the  Portsmouth 
road,  where  they  committed  a  variety  of  robberies, 
and  even  proceeded  to  the  perpetration  of  murderj, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  detection. 

Meeting  Mr.  Bunch,  a  farmer,  near  a  wood  on 
the  road  side,  they  robbed  him  of  his  money,  and 
then  dragging  him  into  the  wood  they  stripped  him. 

Darker,  Wade,  and  Meads,  three  of  the  gang, 
were  hanged  at  Winchester ;  but  Butler  was  sent  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  robberies  com- 
mitted in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

James  Butler  was  the  son  of  reputable  parents,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
silversmith ;  but  being  of  an  ungovernable  disposi- 
tion, his  parents  were  obliged  to  send  him  to  sea. 
After  making  several  voyages,  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  captain,  he  ran  from  the  ship  at  Boston,  in  New- 
England,  and  went  to  New- York,  where  he  entered 
on  board  another  ship,  from  which  he  likewise  run 
away,  and  embarked  in  a  third  vessel  bound  to  Mar- 
tinique. This  he  also  quitted,  on  a  dispute  with  the 
captain,  and  then  sailed  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was 
impressed  into  the  royal  navy,  and  served  under  the 
celebrated  admiral  Vyrnon. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  married  a  girl  ot 
Wapping,  and  having  soon  spent  the  little  money  he 
brought  home  with   him,  he  engaged  with  the  gang 
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we  have  mentioned,  with  whom  he  was  likewise  con- 
cerned in  several  other  robberies. 

These  appear  to  have  been  very  desperate  villains. 
On  the  road  to  Gravesend,  they  stopped  four  gentle- 
men, who  refusing-  to  be  robbed,  Meads,  one  of  those 
hang-ed  at  Winchester,  shot  a  servant  who  attended 
/hem,  in  the  breast,  so  that  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Disappointed  of  their  booty  in  this  attempt,  their 
passions  were  so  irritated,  that,  meeting  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback,  they  fired,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  head  and  breast,  and  the  next  day  he  expired. 

They  committed  other  robberies  attended  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty ;  but  it  will  be  now  proper 
to  mention  those  for  which  they  suffered.  Butler 
having  been  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  transmitted  from  Winches- 
ter; he,  Duce,  and  Dyer,  immediately  renewed  their 
depredations  on  the  road.  Meeting  Mr.  Holmes, 
near  Buckingham-house,  they  robbed  him  of  his 
money,  hat,  and  handkerchief,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  one  of  the  indictments  against  them. 

On  the  following  evening  they  stopped  a  hackney- 
coachman  near  Hampstead,  and  robbed  him  of  nine 
shillings,  after  the  coachman  had  told  them  that  the 
words  "  stand  and  deliver,*'  were  sufficient  to  hang 
a  man.  Jonathan  Wild,  being  informed  of  these 
robberies,  caused  the  offenders  to  be  apprehended,  at 
a  house  kept  by  Duce's  sister. 

Dyer  being  admitted  an  evidence,  Duce  and  But- 
ler, were  brought  to  their  trial,  when  the  latter 
pleaded  guilty,  to  both  the  indictments ;  and  the 
former,  after  spending  some  time  in  denying  the  rob- 
beries, and  arraigning  the  conduct  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
was  found  guilty,  and  both  of  them  received  sen- 
tence of  death. 

After  conviction,  their  behaviour  was  more  re- 
signed and  devout,  than  could  have  been  expectea 
from  men,  whose  repeated  crimes  might  be  supposed 
to  have  hardened  their  hearts,  and  death  appeared 
to  them  in  all    its  horrors.     Butler  was  a  Roman 
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catholic,  and  Duce  a  protestant.     The  latter  was 
urged  by  the  ordinary  to  discover  the  names  of  some 
of  his  old  accomphces,  but  this  he  refused  to  do 
because   they   had   left   their  practices,   and   lived 
honest  lives. 

A  few  moments  before  they  were  launched  into 
eternity,  Butler  declared  that  the  circumstances  of 
cruelty  with  which  their  crimes  had  been  attended, 
gave  him  more  pains  than  the  thoughts  of  death ; 
and  Duce  acknowledged  the  enormity  of  his  offences, 
and  begged  the  forgiveness  of  all  whom  he  had 
injured. 


HUMPHREY  ANGIER, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  September  9,  1/23,  for 
Robbery, 

Was  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  near  Dublin  ;  but  his 
parents  removing  to  Cork,  put  him  apprentice  to  a 
Cooper  in  that  city.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this 
station  before  his  master  desired  to  get  rid  of  him, 
on  account  of  his  untoward  disposition.  Thus  dis- 
charged, he  lived  the  life  of  a  vagabond  for  two  years, 
and  the  father  apprehending  that  he  would  come  to 
a  fatal  end,  brought  him  to  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age. 

Still,  however,  he  continued  his  dissipated  course 
of  life,  till  having  got  considerably  in  debt,  he  en- 
listed for  a  soldier,  to  avoid  being  lodged  in  prison. 
As  this  happened  in  the  year  I'ilb,  he  was  sent 
into  Scotland  to  oppose  the  rebels ;  but  robbing  9 
farmer  in  that  country,  he  was  punished  by  receiv- 
ing five  hundred  lashes,  in  consequence  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  The  rebellion  ended 
Angier  came  to  London,  and  obtained  his  discharge. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Duce,  (see  Duce.) 
whose  sister  he  married  at  an  alehouse  in  the  verge 
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of  the  Fleet.  After  this  he  enlisted  a  second  time, 
and  the  regiment  being-  ordered  to  Vigo,  he  took 
his  wife  with  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  the  place,  Angier  obtained  a 
considerable  sum  by  plunder. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  acquainted 
with  Butler's  associates,  and  was  concerned  with 
them  in  several  of  their  lawless  depredations,  but  re- 
fused to  have  any  share  in  acts  of  barbarity.  Angier 
now  kept  a  house  of  ill  fame,  which  was  resorted  to 
by  the  other  thieves ;  and  one  night  after  they  had 
been  out  on  one  of  their  exploits,  Meads  told  the 
following  horrid  tale:  "  We  have  been  out,  and  the 
best  fun  of  all  was,  an  engagement  with  a  smock- 
faced  shoemaker,  whom  we  met  on  the  Kentish  road. 
We  asked  him  how  far  he  was  going,  and  he  said, 
he  was  just  married,  and  going  home  to  see  his  re- 
lations. After  a  little  more  discourse,  we  persuaded 
him  to  turn  rather  out  of  the  road  to  look  for  a  bird's 
nest,  which  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  we  bound  and 
gagged  him,  after  which  we  robbed  him,  and  were 
going  away ;  but  I  being  in  a  merry  humour,  and 
wanting  to  have  a  little  diversion,  turned  about  with 
my  pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  liead."  Bad  as 
Angier  was  in  other  respects,  he  was  shocked  at  this 
story,  told  his  companions  that  there  was  no  courage 
in  cruelty,  and  from  that  time  refused  to  drink  with 
any  of  them. 

After  this  he  kept  a  house  of  ill  fame  near  Char- 
mg  Cross,  letting  lodgings  to  thieves,  and  receiving 
stolen  goods.  While  in  this  way  of  life  he  went  to 
see  an  execution  at  Tyburn,  and  did  not  return  till 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning  ;  when,  during  his 
absence,  an  affair  happened,  which  was  attended 
with  troublesome  consequences.  A  Dutch  woman 
meeting  with  a  gentleman  in  the  streets,  conducted 
him  to  Angier's  house,  where  he  drank  so  freely 
that  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  the  w^oman  robbing 
him  of  his  watch  and  money,  immediately  made  her 
escape.     The  gentleman  awaking  when  Angier  vp- 
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turned,  charged  him  with  the  robbery,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  committed  to  prison,  but 
was  afterwards  discharged,  the  grand  jury  not  find- 
ing the  bill  against  him.  Soon  after  his  wife  was 
indicted  for  robbing  a  gentleman  of  his  watch  and 
a  guinea,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence.  The  following  accident  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time :  A  woman  named  Tur- 
ner, had  drunk  so  much  at  Angler's  house,  that  he 
conducted  her  up  to  bed ;  but  while  he  was  in  the 
room  with  her,  his  wife  entered  in  a  rage,  and  de- 
manding of  her  how  she  could  presume  to  keep  com- 
pany with  her  husband,  attacked  and  beat  the  wo- 
man. William  Duce  being  in  the  house,  went  up  to 
interfere ;  but  the  disturbance  was  by  this  time  so 
great,  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  a  constable 
The  officer  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Mrs.  Turnei 
charged  Angier  and  his  wife  with  robbing  her ;  on 
which  they  were  taken  into  custody  and  committed; 
but  when  they  were  brought  to  trial,  they  were  ac- 
quitted, as  there  was  no  proof  of  any  robbery,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury. 

Dyer,  who  was  evidence  against  'Duce  and  Butler, 
lived  at  this  time  with  Angier,  as  a  waiter  ;  and  the 
master  and  the  man  used  occasionally  to  commit 
footpad  robberies  together;  for  which  they  were 
several  times  apprehended,  and  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey;  but  acquitted,  as  the  prosecutors  could  not 
swear  to  their  persons.  Angler's  character  now  grew 
so  notorious,  that  no  person  of  any  reputation  would 
be  seen  in  the  house ;  and  the  expenses  attending 
his  repeated  prosecutions  were  so  great,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  decline  business.  After  this,  he  kept  a 
gin-shop  in  Short's-gardens,  Drury-lane ;  and  this 
house  was  frequented  by  company  of  the  same  kind, 
as  those  he  had  formerly  entertained,  particularly 
parson  Lindsey.  Lindsey  having  prevailed  on  a 
gentleman  to  go  to  this  house,  made  him  drunk,  and 
then  robbed  him  of  several  valuable  articles  ;  but 
procuring  himself  to  be  admitted  an  evidence,  charged 
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Angier  and  his  wife  with  tlie  robbery ;  they  had 
again  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  the  character  ot 
Lindsey  being  at  this  time  so  infamous,  that  the 
court  and  jury  paid  no  regard  to  any  thing  he  said. 
Soon  after,  however,  Mrs.  Angier  was  transported 
for  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket,  and  her  husband 
was  convicted  on  two  capital  indictments ;  the  one 
for  robbing  Mr.  Lewin,  the  city  marshal,  near  Horn- 
sey,  of  ten  guineas,  and  some  silver,  and  the  other 
for  robbing  a  waggoner,  near  Knightsbridge.  On 
both  these  trials.  Dyer,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
robberies,  was  admitted  an  evidence  against  Angier. 
After  conviction,  he  was  visited  by  numbers  of  per- 
sons, whose  pockets  had  been  picked  of  valuable 
articles,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  intelligence  of 
the  property  they  had  lost ;  but  he  said,  "  he  was 
never  guilty  of  such  mean  practices  as  picking  of 
pockets,  and  all  his  associates  were  above  it,  except 
one  Hugh  Kelly,  who  was  transported  for  robbing  a 
v/oman  of  a  shroud,  which  she  was  carrying  home 
to  cover  her  deceased  husband.'' 


RICHARD  PARVIN,  EDWARD  ELLIOT,  ROB. 
KINGSHELL,  HEN.  MARSHALL,  EDWARD 
PINK,  JOHN  PINK,  AND  JAMES  ANSELL, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  December  4^^  1723, /'or  Murder 
and  Deer-Stealing. 

This  was  another  gang  of  daring  plunderers,  who 
carried  on  their  depredations  with  such  effrontery 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enact  the  law  here- 
after recited,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  condign  pu 
nishment ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  it  was  in  force, 
before  it  took  due  effect  upon  them. 

Having  blacked  their  faces,  they  went  in  the  day- 
VoL.  I.  N  n  *12 
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time  to  the  parks  of  the  ntjoility  and  gefrtry,  whence 
they  repeatedly  stole  deer,  and  at  length  murdered 
the  bishop  of  Winchester's  keeper  on  Waltham 
Chase ;  and  from  the  name  of  the  place,  and  their 
blacking  their  faces,  they  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Waltham  Blacks. 

Tlie  following  is  the  substance  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament on  which  they  were  convicted :  "  Any  per- 
"  son  appearing-  in  any  forest,  chase,  park,  &c.  or  in 
"  any  high  road,  open  heath,  common,  or  down, 
"  with  offensive  weapons,  and  having-  his  face 
*'  blacked,  or  otherwise  disguised,  or  unlawfully  and 
*'  wilfully  hunting,  wounding,  killing,  or  stealing, 
"  any  red  or  fallow  deer,  or  unlawfully  robbing  any 
"  warren,  &c.  or  stealing  any  fish  out  of  any  river  or 
"  pond,  or  (whether  armed  or  disguised  or  not) 
'*  breaking  down  the  head  or  mound  of  any  fish- 
"•  pond,  whereby  the  fish  may  be  lost  or  destroyed ; 
"  or  unlawfully  and  maliciously  killing,  maiming,  or 
"  wounding,  any  cattle,  or  cutting  down  or  other- 
'*  wise  destroying  any  trees  planted  in  any  avenue, 
"  or  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  or  plantation, 
"  for  ornament,  shelter,  or  profit;  or  setting  fire  to 
"  any  house,  barn,  or  out-house,  hovel,  cock-mow, 
"  or  stack  of  corn,  straw,  hay,  or  wood;  or  malici- 
"  ously  shooting  at  any  person,  in  any  dwelling-house 
"  or  other  place;  or  knowingly  sending  any  letter 
"  without  any  name,  or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name, 
**  demanding  money,  venison,  or  other  valuable 
"  thing,  or  forcibly  rescuing  any  person  being  in 
"  custody  for  any  of  the  offences  before  mentioned, 
''  or  procuring  any  person  by  gift,  or  promise  of 
"  money,  or  other  reward,  to  join  in  any  such  un- 
*'  lawful  act,  01  concealing  or  succouring  such 
"  offenders,  when,  by  order  of  council,  &c.  required 
"  to  surrender — shall  suffer  death." 

The  offence  of  deer-stealing  was  formerly  only  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law ;  but  the  act  of  Par- 
liament above-mentioned  has  been  rendered  perpe- 
tual by  a  subsequent  statute    it  therefore  behoves 
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people  to  be  cautious  that  they  do  not  endanjrer 
their  lives,  while  they  think  they  are  committing 
what  they  may  deem  an  inferior  offence.  We  will 
tiow  give  such  particulars  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  respecting-  the  malefactors  in  question. 

Richard  Parvin,  was  heretofore  the  master  of  a 
public-house  in  Portsmouth,  which  he  had  kept  with 
reputation  for  a  considera])le  time,  till  he  was  im- 
prudent enoug-h  to  eng-age  with  the  gang  of  ruffians 
who  practised  the  robbing-  noblemen's  and  g-entle- 
mens  parks  through  the  country.  The  reader  is 
already  apprised  that  it  was  the  custom  of  these  fel- 
lows to  g-o  disguised.  Now  a  servant-maid  of  Par- 
vin's,  having  left  his  house  during  his  absence,  had 
repaired  to  an  alehouse  in  the  country ;  and  Parvin, 
calling-  there  on  his  return  from  one  of  his  dishonest 
expeditions,  the  girl  discovered  him ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  committed  to  Winchester  gaol,  by 
the  mayor  of  Portsmouth,  till  his  removal  to  London 
for  trial. 

Edward  Elliot,  was  an  apprentice  to  a  taylor  at 
Guildford,  and  was  very  young  when  he  engaged 
with  the  gang,  whose  orders  he  implicitly  obeyed, 
till  the  following  circumstance  occasioned  his  leav- 
ing them.  Having  met  with  two  countrymen,  who 
refused  to  enter  into  the  society,  they  dug  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  placed  the  unhappy  men  in  them, 
up  to  their  chins,  and  had  they  not  been  relieved  by 
persons  who  accidently  saw  them  they  must  have 
perished.  Shocked  by  this  deed,  Elliot  left  them, 
and  for  some  time  served  a  lady  as  a  footman  ;  but 
on  the  day  the  keeper  was  murdered,  he  casually 
met  them  in  the  fields,  and  on  their  promise  that  no 
harm  should  attend  him,  he  unhappily  consented  to 
bear  them  company. 

Having  provided  themselves  with  pistols,  and 
blacked  their  faces  with  gunpowder,  they  proceeded 
to  their  lawless  depredations  ;  and  while  the  rest  of 
the  gang  were  killing  of  deer,  Elliot  went  in  search 
of  a   fawn ;   b  it  while   he  was  looking  for  it,  the 
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keeper  and  his  assistants  came  up,  and  took  him  into 
custody.  His  associates  were  near  enough  to  see 
what  happened ;  and  immediately  coming"  to  his 
assistance,  a  violent  affray  ensued,  in  which  the 
keeper  was  shot  by  Henry  Marshall,  so  that  he  died 
on  the  spot,  and  Elliot  made  his  escape  ;  but  he  was 
soon  afterwards  taken  into  custody,  and  lodged  in 
the  gaol  of  Guildford. 

Robert  Kingshell,  who  was  a  native  of  Farnham, 
in  Surrey,  was  placed  by  his  parents  with  a  shoe- 
maker ;  but  being  too  idle  to  follow  his  profession, 
he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  irregularity,  before  he 
associated  himself  with  the  Waltham  Blacks,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  suffered.  While  he  was  in  bed 
on  the  night  preceding  the  fatal  murder,  one  of  the 
gang  awaked  him,  by  knocking  at  his  window,  on 
which  he  arose,  and  went  with  him  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  deer -stealers. 

Henry  Marshall,  was  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
strength  and  agility;  we  have  no  account  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  or  the  manner  of  his  education  ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  latter  was  of 
the  inferior  kind,  since  he  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  distinguished  by  his  skill,  in  the  vulgar 
science  of  bruising.  He  was  once  the  occasion  of 
apprehending  a  highwayman,  who  had  robbed  a 
coach,  by  giving  him  a  single  blow  which  broke  his 
arm.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  daring 
of  the  Waltham  Bucks,  and  was  the  man  who  shot 
this  chase-keeper,  as  abovementioned. 

Edward  Pink  and  John  Pink  were  brothers,  who 
spent  the  former  part  of  their  lives  as  carters,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  had  maintained  the  character  or 
honest  men,  till  they  became  weak  enough  to  join 
the  desperate  gang  of  deer-stealers. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  only  of  James  Ansell,  who 
likewise  lived  at  Portsmouth.  We  are  not  infoniied 
in  what  way  he  had  originally  supported  himself;  but 
foi  r.ome  years  before  he  joined  the  desperate  gang 
abovementioned,  he  was  a   highwayman;    and  had 
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Deen  concerned  with  the  Waltham  Bucks,  about  two 
years  before  the  commission  of  the  murder  which 
cost  them  their  lives. 

By  a  vig-ilant  exertion  of  the  civil  power,  all  the 
abovementioned  offenders  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  it  being  thought  prudent  to  bring  them  to  trial 
in  London,  they  were  removed  thither  under  a  strong 
guard,  and  lodged  in  Newgate.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  1723,  they  were  brought  to  their  trial  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  being  convicted  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  were  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  die ;  and  it  was  immediately  ordered  that 
they  should  suffer  on  the  fourth  of  the  next  month. 
One  circumstance  was  very  remarkable  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  judge  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, than  Henry  Marshall,  the  man  who  had  shot 
the  keeper,  was  immediately  deprived  of  the  use  of 
his  tongue ;  nor  did  he  recover  his  speech  till  the 
day  before  his  d.eath. 

After  passing  the  solemn  sentence,  the  convicts 
behaved  in  a  manner  equally  devout  and  resigned, 
were  regular  in  their  devotions,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  eternity  with  every  mark  of  unfeigned  con- 
trition. They  received  the  sacrament  before  they 
left  Newgate,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence against  them,  and  said  they  had  been  guilty  of 
many  crimes  besides  that  for  which  they  were  to 
suffer. 

At  the  place  of  execution  they  were  so  dejected, 
as  to  be  unable  to  address  the  populace;  but  they 
again  confessed  their  sins,  and  recommended  their 
souls  to  God,  beseeching  his  mercy,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  with  the  utmost  fervency  and  devo- 
tion. 
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JOHN  STANLEY, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  Dec.  23,   1723,  for  Murder. 

In  our  accounts  of  the  primary  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes and  unhappy  fate  of  William  Burke,  we  have 
attempted  to  advise  mothers  against  a  too  long  unre- 
strained indulgence  to  their  sons  ;  and  we  now  come 
to  the  case  of  a  father,  by  the  same  kind  of  ill- 
judged  fondness,  laying  the  foundation  of  ruin  and 
disgrace  for  his  son. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  born  in  the  year  1690,  at  Duce-Hall,  in  Essex,  a 
seat  belonging  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side.  Young  Stanley  being  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  he  began  to  teach  him  the  art  oi 
fencing  when  he  was  no  more  than  five  years  of 
age;  and  other  officers  likewise  practising  the  same 
art  with  hini,  he  became  a  kind  of  master  of  the 
sword  when  he  was  but  a  mere  boy :  for,  to  stimu- 
late his  courage,  it  was  conuiion  for  those  who 
fenced  with  him  to  give  him  wine,  or  other  strong 
liquors.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  boy 
grew  daring  and  insolent  beyond  expression,  and  at 
length  behaved  with  so  uncommon  a  degree  of  au- 
dacity, that  his  father  deemed  him  a  singular  cha- 
racter of  bravery. 

While  he  was  very  young,  Mr.  Stanley  being  or- 
dered to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain,  took  his  son 
with  him  ;  and  in  that  country  he  was  a  spectator  of 
several  engagements  ;  but  his  principal  delight  was 
in  tramphng  on  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  after  the 
battles  were  ended. 

From  Spain  the  elder  Stanley  was  ordered  to  Ire- 
land, whither  he  took  his  son,  and  there  procured 
for  him  an  ensign's  commission  :  but  the  young  gen- 
tleman, habituating  himself  to  extravagant  com- 
pany, spent  much  more  money  than  the  produce  of 
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his  commission,  which  he  soon  sold,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England. 

The  father  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  proceed- 
ing, and  advised  him  to  make  application  to  General 
Stanhope,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  fa- 
mily. I5ut  this  advice  was  lost  on  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  dissolute 
course  of  life ;  borrowed  money  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, which  he  soon  squandered  at  the  gaming- 
tables, and  procured  further  supplies  from  women 
with  whom  he  made  illicit  connexions. 

He  was  so  vain  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  ladies, 
that  he  boasted  of  their  favours,  as  an  argument  in 
proof  of  his  own  accomplishments  ;  though  what  he 
might  obtain  from  the  weakness  of  one  woman,  he 
commonly  squandered  on  others  of  more  aban- 
doned character. 

One  mode  which  he  took  to  supply  his  extrava- 
gance, was  to  introduce  himself  into  the  company  of 
young  gentlemen  who  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  vices  of  the  age,  whom  he  assisted  in  wast- 
ing their  fortunes  in  every  species  of  scandalous 
dissipation. 

At  length,  after  a  scene  of  riot  in  London,  he 
went  with  one  of  his  associates  to  Flanders,  and 
thence  to  Paris  ;  and  Stanley  boasted  not  a  little  of 
the  favours  he  received  among  the  French  ladies, 
and  of  the  improvements  he  had  made  in  the  sci- 
ence of  fencing. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  opinion  he  con- 
ceived of  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword  made  him 
insufferably  vain  and  presuming.  He  would  very  fre- 
qently  intrude  himself  into  company  at  a  tavern, 
and,  saying  he  was  come  to  make  himself  welcome, 
would  sit  down  at  the  table  without  further  cere- 
mony. The  company  would  sometimes  bear  with 
/lis  insolence  for  the  sake  of  peace;  but  when  this 
was  the  case,  it  was  a  chance  if  he  did  not  pretend 
to  have  received  some  affront,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  walk  off  while  the  company  was  in  confu- 
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sion.  It  was  not  always,  however,  the  matter  thus 
ended;  for  sometimes  a  gentleman  of  spirit  would 
take  the  liberty  of  kicking-  our  hero  out  of  the 
house. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  mention  something  of 
his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Maycock,  the  murder  of 
whom  cost  him  his  life.  As  he  was  returning  from 
a  gaming-house  which  he  frequented  in  Covent- 
garden,  he  met  a  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Newgate-street, 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Maycock,  the  wife  of  a  mercer 
on  Ludgate-hill.  Stanley  rudely  ran  against  the 
man,  and  embraced  the  vfoman ;  on  which  a  quarrel 
arose ;  but  this  subsiding,  Stanley  insisted  on  seeing 
the  parties  home  :  this  he  did,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing with  them ;  and  from  this  circumstance  a  fatal 
connexion  arose,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Stanley  having  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
family,  soon  afterwards  met  Mrs.  Maycock  at  the 
house  of  a  relation,  in  Red-lion-street,  Holborn.  In 
a  short  time  Mr.  Maycock  removing  into  Southwark, 
the  visits  of  our  captain  were  admitted  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy. 

The  husband  dying  soon  after  this  connexion, 
Stanley  became  more  at  liberty  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  the  widow:  and  it  appears  that  some  consider- 
able intimacy  subsisted  between  them,  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  not  more  a  proof  of  the 
absurd  vanity  of  the  man  that  could  write  it,  than  of 
the  woman  that  could  keep  him  company  after  re- 
ceiving it.  The  egregious  coxcomb,  and  superci- 
lious flatterer,  is  visible  in  every  line. 

"  I  am  to-morrow  to  be  at  the  opera:  O  that  I 
could  addj  with  her  I  love.  The  opera,  where  beau- 
ties, less  beauteous  than  thou,  sit  panting,  admired, 
and  taste  the  sweet  barbarian  sounds.  On  Friday  I 
shall  be  at  the  masquwade  at  Somerset-House,  where 
modest  pleasure  hides  itself  before  it  can  be  touched: 
but  though  it  is  uncertain  in  the  shape,  'tis  real  in 
the  sense;  for  masks  scorn  to  steal,  and  not  repay: 
rherefore,  as  they  conceal  the  face,  they  oft  make  ttie 
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body  better  kii  >\vn.  At  this  end  of  the  town,  many- 
faded  beauties  bid  the  oleos  and  the  brush  kiss  their 
cheeks  and  lips,  till  their  charms  only  g-limmer  with 
a  borrowed  g-race;  so  that  a  city  beauty,  rich  in 
her  native  spring-  of  simplicity  and  loveliness,  will 
doubly  shine  with  us:  shine  like  the  innocent  morn- 
ing- blush  of  light  that  glitters  untainted  on  the 
garden." 

This  exquisite  piece  of  nonsense  flattered  the 
vanity  of  the  lady,  so  that  he  was  admitted  to  re- 
peat his  visits  at  his  own  convenience.  At  this  time 
a  yoimg  fellow,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  late  Mr.  Maycock,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  decent  fortune  to  begin  the  world,  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  widow ;  but  she  preferred  a 
licentious  life  with  Stanley,  to  a  more  virtuous  con- 
nexion. 

Soon  after  this  she  quitted  her  house  in^South- 
wark,  and  the  lovers  spent  their  time  at  balls,  plays, 
and  assemblies,  till  her  money  was  dissipated,  when 
he  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  she  had  been  too 
liberal  of  her  favours  to  other  persons.  In  the 
meantime  she  bore  him  three  children,  one  of  whom 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  father's  execution. 

Stanley  continuing  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  his 
parents  became  very  uneasy,  in  fear  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue;  and  his  father,  who 
saw  too  late  the  wrong-  bias  he  had  given  to  his  edu- 
cation, procured  him  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant, 
to  g-o  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  the  service  of  tlie 
African  Company. 

The  young  fellow  seemed  so  pleased  with  this  ap- 
pointment, that  his  friends  conceived  great  hopes 
that  he  would  reform.  Preparations  being-  made  for 
his  voyage,  and  the  company  having  advanced  a  con- 
siderable sum,  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  in  order  to 
embark:  but  he  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  that 
town,  when  he  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Maycock,  with 
her  infant  child.  She  reproached  him  with  base- 
ness, in  first  debauching,  and  then  leaving  her  to 
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Starve:  and  employing  all  the  arts  she  was  mistreas 
of  to  divert  him  from  his  resolution,  he  gave  her 
half  the  money  which  belonged  to  the  company,  and 
followed  her  to  London  with  the  rest. 

Shocked  with  the  news  of  this  dishonourable  ac- 
tion, the  father  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  of  grief. 
Young  Stanley  appeared  greatly  grieved  at  this  event, 
and  to  divert  his  chagrin,  he  went  to  Flanders, 
where  he  staid  a  considerable  time;  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  lived  in  as  abandoned  a 
manner  as  before. 

Soon  after  his  return,  having  drank  freely  with 
two  tradesmen,  they  all  walked  together  towards 
Hampstead ;  and  meeting  a  Mr.  Dawson,  with  live 
other  gentlemen,  a  quarrel  ensued.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen fired  a  pistol,  the  ball  from  which  grazed 
Stanley's  skin.  Enraged  thereat,  the  latter  drew  his 
sword,*and  making  a  pass  at  him,  the  sword  ran 
into  the  body  of  Mr.  Dawson,  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  belly,  and  to  his  backbone.  The  poor 
wounded  man  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  he  lay  six  weeks  before  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

However,  as  Dawson  happened  to  know  Stanley, 
he  took  ou.t  a  writ  against  him  for  damages,  to  re- 
cover the  expense  of  the  cure;  but  the  writ  was 
never  executed,  as  Stanley  was  so  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  his  daring  dispo- 
sition, that  the  bailiffs  were  afraid  to  arrest  him. 

Not  long  after  this,  quarrelling  with  Capt.  Chick- 
ley,  at  a  cider-cellar  in  Covent-garden,  Stanley  chal- 
lenged the  captain  to  fight  him  in  a  dark  room. 
They  shut  themselves  in  ;  but  a  constable  being  sent 
for,  broke  open  the  door,  and  probably  saved  Stan- 
ley's life;  for  Chickley  had  then  ran  his  sword 
through  his  body,  while  he  himself  had  received 
only  two  slight  wounds. 

It  appears  that  Stanley  paid  occasional  visits  to 
Mrs.  Maycock  ;  and  he  had  the  insolence  to  pre- 
tend anger  at  her  receiving  the  visits  of  other  per- 
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sons,  though  he  was  not  able  to  support  her :  for  he 
had  the  vanity  to  think,  that  a  woman  whom  he  had 
debauched  oug-ht  for  ever  to  pay  true  allegiance  to 
him,  as  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Maycock  having-  been  to  visit  a  gentleman, 
was  returning  one  night  through  Chancery-lane,  in 
company  with  another  woman,  and  Mr.  Hammond, 
of  the  Old-Bailey.  Stanley,  in  company  with  ano- 
ther man,  met  the  parties,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panion insisted  on  goiHg  with  the  women.  Ham 
mond  hereupon  said  the  ladies  belonged  to  him  j 
but  Mrs.  Maycock  now  recognizing  Stanley,  said, 
"  What,  captain,  is  it  you  ?"  He  asked  her  where 
she  was  going :  she  said  to  Mr.  Hammond's,  in  the 
Old-Bailey.  He  replied  that  be  was  glad  to  meet 
her,  and  would  go  with  her. 

As  they  walked  down  Fleet-street,  Stanley  desired 
his  companion  to  go  back,  and  wait  for  him  at  an 
appointed  place ;  and  as  the  company  was  going 
forward  Stanley  struck  a  uian  who  happened  to  be 
»n  his  way,  and  kicked  a  woman  on  the  same  ac- 
count. 

Being  arrived  at  Hammond's  house,  the  company 
desired  Stanley  to  go  home;  but  this  he  rufused, 
and  Mrs.  Maycock  going  into  the  kitchen,  he  pushed 
in  after  her,  and  some  words  having  passed  between 
them,  he  stabbed  her,  so  that  she  died  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Other  company  going  into  the  kitchen,  saw  Stan- 
ley flourishing  his  sword,  while  the  deceased  was 
fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  and  crying  out,  "  I  am 
stabbed !  I  am  murdered !"  Stanley's  sword  being 
taken  from  him,  he  threw  himself  down  by  Mrs. 
Maycock,  and  said,  "  My  dear  Hannah,  will  you 
not  speak  to  me?" 

The  offender  being  taken  into  custody,  was  brought 
to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  some  witnesses 
endeavoured  to  prove  tliat  he  was  a  lunatic ;  but  the 
jury  considering  liis  extravagant  conduct  as  the  effect 
of  his  vices,  and  the  evidence  against  liim  being  posi- 
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live,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  nf 
death. 

Before  his  conviction,  he  had  behaved  in  a  verv 
inconsiderate  manner;  nor  was  his  conduct  much 
altered  afterwards,  only  that  when  he  heard  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Maycock  mentioned,  he  |]was  seized  with 
violent  tremblings,  and  drops  of  cold  sweat  fell  from 
his  face. 

He  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a 
mourning--coach ;  but,  on  being-  put  into  the  cart 
under  the  gallows,  he  turned  pale,  and  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  stand  without  support.  He  made 
no  speech  to  the  people ;  but  only  said,  that  as  a 
hearse  was  provided  to  take  away  his  body,  he  hoped 
no  one  would  prevent  its  receiving  Christian  burial. 
It  was  observed  that  he  wept  bitterly  after  the  cap 
was  drawn  over  his  eyes. — He  was  executed  at  the 
age  of  25  years. 


STEPHEN  GARDENER, 

Housebreaker — Executed  at   Tyburn.   Feb.  3,   I'/ 24, 
(With  the  Bellman's  Notice  to  Criminals.) 

This  malefactor  was  born  in  Moorfields,  of  poor 
parents,  who  put  him  apprentice  to  a  weaver;  but 
his  behaviour  soon  became  so  bad,  that  his  master 
was  obliged  to  correct  him  severely;  on  which  he  ran 
away,  and  associated  with  blackguard  boys  in  the 
streets,  and  then  was  driven  home  through  mere 
hunger. 

His  friends  were  deteimined  to  send  him  to  sea, 
and  accordingly  put  him  on  board  a  corn  vessel,  the 
master  of  which  traded  to  France  and  Holland.  But 
being  an  idle  and  useless  hand  on  board,  he  was 
treated  so  roughly  by  his  shipmates,  that  he  grew 
heartily  tired  of  a  seafaring  life;  and,  on  his  return 
from  the  first  voyage,  he  promised  the  utnioat  obe- 
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dience  if  his  friends  would  permit  him  to  remain  at 
home. 

This  request  was  readily  complied  with,  in  the 
hope  of  his  reformation,  and  he  was  now  put  to  a 
waterman  ;  but  being-  impatient  of  restraint,  he  soon 
quitted  his  service,  and  associated  with  dissolute 
fellows  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  Moorlields,  with 
whom  he  played  at  cards,  dice,  &c.  till  he  was 
stripped  of  what  little  money  he  had,  and  then  com- 
menced pickpocket. 

His  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  at  Guildhall, 
during-  the  drawings  of  the  lottery,  when  he  took  a 
wig-  out  of  a  man's  pocket ;  but  though  he  was  de- 
tected in  the  offence,  the  humanity  of  the  surround- 
ing- multitude  permitted  his  escape.  This  circum- 
stance encouraged  him  to  continue  his  p*i"actice,  and 
about  a  month  afterwards  he  was  detected  in  picking- 
another  pocket,  and,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  underwent  the  discipline  of  the 
horsepond. 

He  was  now  determined  to  give  over  a  business 
which  was  necessarily  attended  with  so  much  hazard, 
and  afforded  so  little  prospect  of  advantage ;  but 
soon  afterwards  he  became  acquainted  with  two 
notorious  housebreakers,  named  Garraway  and  81y, 
who  offered  to  take  him  as  a  partner;  but  he  re- 
jected their  proposals,  till  one  night,  when  he  had 
lost  all  his  money,  and  most  of  his  clothes,  at  cards  ; 
then  he  went  to  his  new  acquaintance  and  agreed  to 
be  concerned  in  their  illicit  practices. 

Garraway  proposed  that  they  should  rob  his  own 
brother ;  which  beings  immediately  agreed  to,  they 
broke  open  his  house,  and  stole  most  of  his  and  his 
wife's  wearing-  apparel,  which  they  sold,  and  spent 
the  money  in  extravagance.  They,  in  the  next  place, 
robbed  Garraway's  uncle  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plat*',  which  they  sold  to  a  woman  named  Gill, 
who  disposed  of  the  plate,  and  never  accounted  to 
them  for  the  produce.  Gardener,  provoked  at  being- 
thus  defrauded  of  his  share  of  the  ill-got  booty,  in- 
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formed  Jonathan  Wild  of  the  robbery,  who  got  hira 
fidiaitted  an  evidence  against  the  other  men,  who 
were  convicted,  but  respited  on  condition  of  being" 
transported. 

Gardener  having-  now  been  some  time  acquainted 
with  a  woman  who  kept  a  pubhc-house  in  Fleet  lane, 
and  who  was  possessed  of  some  money,  he  proposed 
to  marry  her,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  her  property ; 
and  the  woman  listening  to  his  offer,  they  were 
married  by  one  of  the  Fleet  parsons. 

The  money  Gardiner  obtained  with  his  spouse  was 
soon  spent  in  extravagance;  and  not  long  after- 
wards they  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  felony, 
and  conducted  to  St.  Sepulchre's  watch-house ;  how- 
ever, the  charge  against  them  not  being  validated,  it 
was  necessary  to  dismiss  them ;  but  before  they  were 
set  at  liberty,  the  constable  said  to  Gardener,  "  Be- 
ware how  you  come  here  again,  or  this  bellman  will 
certainly  say  his  verses  over  you:"  for  the  bellman 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  watch-house. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  practice,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals,  for 
the  bellman  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  to  go 
under  Newgate,  and  ringing  his  bell,  to  repeat  the 
following  verses,  as  a  piece  of  friendly  advice,  to  the 
unhappy  wretches  under  sentence  of  death : 

All  you  that  in  the  condemn'd  hold  do  he, 
Prepare  you,  for  to-morrow  you  shall  die. 
Watch  all,  and  pray,  the  hour  is  drawing  near. 
That  you  before  the  Almighty  must  appear. 
Examine  well  yourselves,  in  time  repent, 
That  you  may  not  V  eternal  flames  be  sent. 
And  when  St.  Sepulchre's  bell  to-morrow  tolls, 
The  Lord  above  have  mercy  on  your  souls  I 

Past  twelve  o'clock ! 

The  following  extract  from  Stowe's  Survey  of 
London,  page  125,  of  the  ({uarto  edition,  printed  in 
1GI8,  will  prove  that  the  above  verses  ought  to  be 
repeated  by  a  clergyman,  instead  of  a  bellman : 
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"  Robert  Doue,  Citizen  and  Merchant  Taylor,  of 
London,  gave  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sepulchres, 
the  somme  of  50l.  That  after  the  seueral  sessions 
of  London,  when  the  prisoners  remain  in  the  gaole, 
as  condemned  men  to  death,  expecting-  execution  on 
the  morrow  following ;  the  clarke  (that  is,  the  par- 
son) of  the  church  shoold  come  in  the  night  time, 
and  likewise  early  in  the  morning,  to  the  window  of 
th«  prison  where  they  lye,  and  there  ringing  certain 
toles  with  a  hand-bell,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
he  doth  afterwards  (in  most  Christian  manner)  put 
them  in  mind  of  their  present  condition,  and  ensu- 
ing execution,  desiring  them  to  be  prepared  there- 
fore as  they  ought  to  be.  When  they  are  in  the 
cart,  and  brought  before  the  wall  of  the  church, 
there  he  standeth  ready  with  the  same  bell,  and 
after  certain  toles  rehearseth  an  appointed  praier, 
desiring  all  the  people  there  present  to  pray  for 
them.  The  beadle  also  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  hath 
an  honest  stipend  allowed  to  see  that  this  is  duely 
done." 

Gardener  was  greatly  affected  when  the  constable 
told  him  that  the  bellman  would  say  his  verses  over 
him :  but  the  impression  it  made  on  his  mind  soon 
wore  off,  and  he  quickly  returned  to  his  vicious 
practices. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  adventure,  Gardener  fell 
into  company  with  one  Rice  Jones,  and  they  agreed 
to  go  together  on  the  passi?ig  lay,  which  is  an  artifice 
frequently  practised  in  modern  times,  and  though 
the  sharpers  are  often  taken  into  custody,  and  their 
tricks  exposed  in  the  newspapers,  yet  there  are  re- 
peatedly found  people  weak  enough  to  submit  to 
the  imposition. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  trick  from 
a  book  formerly  printed  ; — 

"  The  rogues  having  concerted  their  plan,  one  of 
them  takes  a  countryman  into  a  public-house,  under 
pretence  of  any  business  they  can  think  of;  then  the 
jthei'  comes  in  as  a  stranger,  and  in  a  little  time  finds 
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a  pack  of  cards,  which  his  companion  had  designedly 
laid  on  some  shelf  in  the  room :  on  which  the  two 
sharpers  begin  to  play.  At  length  one  of  them  offers 
a  wager  on  the  game,  and  puts  down  his  money. 
The  other  shews  his  cards  to  the  countryman  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  must  certainly  win,  and  offers  to 
let  him  go  halves  in  the  wager ;  but  soon  after  the 
countryman  has  laid  down  his  money,  the  sharpers 
manage  the  matter  so  vas  to  pass  o^with  it." 

This  was  evidently  the  mode  of  tricking  formerly; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  improved  on  of  late  years : 
for  the  sharpers  generally  game  with  the  country- 
man, till  he  has  lost  all  his  money ;  and  then  he 
has  only  to  execrate  his  own  folly,  for  suffering'  him- 
self to  be  duped  by  a  couple  of  rascals. 

In  this  practice  our  adventurers  were  very  success- 
ful at  different  places,  particularly  cit  Bristol ;  but  in 
this  last  place  Jones  bilked  Gardener  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  prove  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  observation 
of  '^  honour  among  thieves ;"  for  Jones  having  de- 
frauded a  country  gentleman  of  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  a  suit  of  laced  clothes,  and  about  a  hundred 
guineas,  gave  no  share  of  the  booty  to  Gardener. 

This  induced  the  latter  to  think  of  revenge;  but 
he  disguised  his  sentiments,  and  they  went  together 
to  Bath,  where  they  remained  some  time,  and  then 
proceeded  on  their  journey  ;  but  in  the  morning  on 
which  they  set  out.  Gardener  stole  an  iron  pestle 
from  the  inn  where  they  lay,  and  concealed  it  in  his 
boot,  with  an  intention  of  murdering  his  compa- 
nion when  they  should  come  into  an  unfrequented 
place. 

On  their  journey.  Gardener  generally  kept  behind 
Jones,  and  twice  took  out  the  pestle,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  perpetrate  the  murder;  but  his  resolution 
failing  him,  he  at  length  dropped  it  on  the  road,  un- 
perceived  by  his  companion. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  these  companions  in 
iniquity  parted:  and  on  this  occasion  Jones  said, 
"  Ilark-ye,  Gardener,  whither  are  you  going  ^^  "  To 
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London,'*  said  he.  "Why  then,  replied  Jones,  you 
are  going-  to  be  hanged." 

We  find  that  this  was  not  the  first  intimation  that 
Gardener  received  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  must 
attend  his  illicit  practices  :  but  it  appeared  to  have 
no  good  effect  on  him  ;  for  soon  after  he  quitted 
Jones,  he  broke  open  a  house  between  Abergavenny 
and  Monmouth ;  but  finding  no  money,  he  took  only 
a  gown,  with  which  he  rode  off. 

JSoon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  robbed  a 
house  in  Addle-hill,  but  was  not  apprehended  for  it: 
but  in  a  short  time  he  broke  open  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Roberts,  and  carried  off  linen  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  pounds. 

In  this  robbery  he  was  assisted  by  John  Martin  ; 
and  both  the  offenders  being  soon  afterwards  taken 
into  custody,  were  brought  to  trial,  capitally  con- 
victed, and  received  sentence  of  death ;  but  Martin 
was  afterwards  reprieved,  on  condition  of  transporta- 
tion for  fourteen  years. 

After  sentence  of  death  Gardener  became  as  sin- 
cere a  penitent  as  he  had  been  a  notorious  offender. 
He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with  the  utmost  sub- 
mission ;  and  before  he  quitted  Newgate  on  the  day 
of  execution,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  shroud,  in  which 
he  was  executed,  refusing  to  wear  any  other  clothes, 
though  the  weather  was  intensely  cold. 

At  the  fatal  tree  he  saw  some  of  his  old  compa- 
nions, whom  he  desired  to  take  warning,  by  his 
calamitous  fate,  to  avoid  bad  company,  and  embrace 
a  life  of  sobriety,  as  the  most  certain  road  to  happi- 
ness in  this  world  and  the  next. 


Voi,.L  l»p 
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JOSEPH  BLARE,  alias  BLUESKIN, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,   November  11,  X'JIA,  for 

Housebreaking. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  daring 
thieves  in  the  days  in  which  he  committed  his  depre- 
dations. He  had  otfended  in  all  the  steps  of  villany, 
beginning  in  his  boyish  years,  as  a  pick-pocket;  but 
he  confined  himself  to  none,  appearing  in  the  streets, 
in  houses,  and  on  the  highway,  as  booty  presented. 
His  enormities  were  the  subject  of  public  conversa- 
tion, and  the  dread  of  the  traveller. 

He  was  a  native  of  London,  was  sent  to  school  by 
nis  parents,  for  the  space  of  six  years  ;  but  he  made 
Jittle  progress  in  learning,  having  a  very  early  pro- 
pensity to  acts  of  dishonesty.  While  at  school  he 
made  an  acquaintance  with  William  Blewit,  who 
afterwards  entered  into  Jonathan  Wild's  gang,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  notorious  villains  of  the  age, 
and  then  he  acquired  the  nick-name  ofBlueskin,  from 
ais  dark  countenance. 

No  sooner  had  Blake  left  school  than  he  com- 
menced pickpocket,  and  had  been  in  all  the  prisons 
for  felons  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  From 
this  practice  he  turned  street  robber,  and  joined  with 
Oaky,  Levee,  and  many  other  villains,  who  acted 
under  the  directions  of  Jonathan  Wild.  For  some 
of  the  robberies  they  committed  they  were  taken 
Into  custody,  and  Blake  was  admitted  an  evidence 
against  his  companions,  who  were  convicted. 

In  consequence  of  these  convictions,  Blake  claimed 
his  liberty,  and  part  of  the  reward  allowed  by  go- 
vernment ;  but  he  was  informed  by  the  court  that 
he  had  no  right  to  either,  because  he  was  not  a 
voluntary  evidence  :  since,  so  far  from  having  sur- 
rendered, he  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was 
much  wounded  before  he  was  taken  ;  and,  therefore. 
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he  must  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  or  be 
transported. 

Not  being-  able  to  give  the  requisite  security,  he 
was  lodged  in  Wood-street  Compter,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time,  during  which  time  Jona- 
than Wild  allowed  him  three  shilling-s  and  sixpence 
a  week.  At  length  he  prevailed  on  two  gardeners 
to  be  his  bail ;  but  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey  hesi- 
tating- to  take  their  secuj-ity,  they  went  before  Sir 
John  Fryer,  who  took  their  recognizance  for  lilake's 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  A  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  Sir  John's,  asked  how  long 
it  might  be  before  Blake  would  appear  again  at  the 
Old  Bailey  ?  to  which  another  gentleman  answered, 
"  three  sessions ;''  and  he  happened  to  be  perfectly 
right  in  his  conjecture. 

Blake  had  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty,  than  he 
was  concerned  in  several  robberies  with  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  and  particularly  that  for  which  the  two  bro- 
thers, Brightwell,  were  tried.  The  footpad  robberies 
and  burglaries  they  connnitted  were  very  numerous  ; 
but  the  fact  for  which  Blake  suffered  was  the  robbery 
of  Mr.  Kneebone,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
account : 

At  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  in  October,  1724, 
Joseph  Blake,  otherwise  Blueskin,  was  indicted  for 
breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  William 
Kneebone,  and  stealing  108  yards  of  woollen  cloth, 
value  36I.  and  other  goods.  The  prosecutor  having 
sworn  that  the  bars  of  his  cellar-window  were  cut, 
and  that  the  cellar-door  which  had  been  bolted  and 
padlocked  was  broke  open,  he  acquainted  Jonathan 
Wild  with  what  had  happened,  who  went  to  Blake's 
lodgings,  with  two  other  persons  ;  but  Blake  refus- 
ing to  open  the  door,  it  was  broke  open  by  Quilt 
Arnold,  one  of  Wild's  men. 

On  this  Blake  drew  a  penknife,  and  swore  he 
would  kill  the  first  man  that  entered;  in  answer  to 
which  Arnold  said,  "  Then  I  am  the  first  man,  and 
Mr.  Wild  is  not  far  behind,  and  if  you  do  not  deliver 
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your  penknife  immediately,  I  will  chop  your  ami 
oft"."  Hereupon  the  prisoner  dropped  the  knife ;  and 
Wild  entering-,  he  was  taken  into  custody. 

As  the  the  parties  were  conveying  Blake  to  New- 
gate, they  came  by  the  house  of  the  prosecutor  ;  on 
which  Wild  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  Tliere's  the  ken ;" 
and  the  latter  replied,  "  8ay  no  njore  of  that,  Mr. 
Wild,  for  I  know  I  am  a  dead  man ;  but  what  I  fear 
is,  that  I  shall  afterwards  be  carried  to  Surgeon's 
Hall,  and  anatomized :"  to  which  Wild  replied,  "  No, 
I'll  take  care  to  prevent  that,  for  I'll  give  you  a 
cofiin." 

William  Field,  who  was  evidence  on  the  trial, 
swore  that  the  robbery  was  committed  by  Blake, 
Sheppard,  and  himself;  and  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  given,  Blake  addressed 
t lie  court  in  the  following  terms:  "  On  Wednesday 
morning  last,  Jonathan  Wild  said  to  Simon  Jacobs, 
ri  fellow  prisoner,  '  I  believe  you  will  not  bring  40/. 
this  time :  I  wish  Joe  (meaning  me)  was  in  your 
case  ;  but  I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  bring  you  off"  as  a 
single  felon.'  And  then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  '  I 
believe  you  must  die  ;  I'll  send  you  a  good  book  or 
two,  and  provide  you  a  coffin,  and  you  shall  not  be 
anatomized." 

Wild  was  to  have  been  an  evidence  against  this 
malefactor ;  but  going  to  visit  him  in  the  Baildock, 
previorus  to  his  trial,  Blake  suddenly  drew  a  clasped 
penknife,  with  which  he  cut  Jonathan's  throat,  which 
prevented  his  giving  evidence  ;  but  as  the  knife  was 
blunt,  the  wound,  though  dangerous,  did  not  prove 
mortal ;  and  we  shall  see  that  Jonathan  was  pre- 
served for  a  diff'erent  fate. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  Blake  did  not  shew 
a  concern  proportioned  to  his  calamitous  situation. 
When  asked  if  he  was  advised  to  commit  the  vio- 
lence on  Wild,  he  said.  No ;  but  that  a  sudden 
thought  entered  his  mind;  or  he  would  have  provided 
a  knife,  which  would  have  cut  off'  his  head  at  once. 
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On  the  nearer  approach  of  death,  he  appeared  still 
leis  concerned,  and  it  was  thoug-ht  his  mind  was 
chietly  bent  on  meditating-  means  of  escaping- ;  but 
seeing-  no  prospect  of  getting  away,  he  took  to  drink- 
hig-,  which  he  continued,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death ! 
for  he  was  observed  to  be  intoxicated  even  while  he 
was  under  the  sralloAvs. 


JOHN  SHEPPARD, 


Executed  at   Ti/burn,  November  23 ,   1124,  for 
Highway  Robbery. 

No  public  robber  ever  obtained  more  notoriety  than 
the  man  whose  life  and  adventures  are  now  pre- 
sented. No  violator  of  the  law  had  more  "  hair- 
breadth escapes''  than  Jack  Sheppard.  He  found 
employment  for  the  bar,  the  pnlpit,  and  the  stage. 

He  was,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  conversation  in  all  ranks  of  society. 
A  pantomime  entertainment  was  brought  forward  at 
the  royal  theatre  of  Drury-lane,  called  "  Harlequin 
Sheppard,''  wherein  his  adventures,  prison-break- 
ings, and  other  extraordinary  escapes,  were  repre- 
sented. Another  dramatic  work  was  published,  as  a 
farce  of  three  acts,  called  "  The  Prison  Breaker  ;  or. 
The  Adventures  of  John  Sheppard;"  and  a  part  oi 
it,  with  songs,  catches,  and  glees  added,  was  per- 
formed at  Bartholomew  Fair,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Quaker's  Opera." 

John  Sheppard  was  born  in  Spital-fields,  in  the 
year  1702.  His  father,  Avho  was  a  carpenter,  bore 
the  character  of  an  honest  man  ;  yet  he  had  another 
son  named  Thomas,  who,  as  well  as  Jack,  turned 
out  a  thief. 

The  father  dying  while  the  boys  were  very  young, 
they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  who  placed 
Jack  at  a  school  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  was  then  put  apj)rentice  to 
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a  carpenter.  He  behaved  with  decency  in  this  place 
lor  about  four  years,  when,  frequenting-  the  Black 
Lion  alehouse  in  Drury  lane,  he  became  acquainted 
with  some  abandoned  women,  among  whom,  the 
principal  was  Elizabeth  Lyon,  otherwise  x^alled 
Edg-worth  Bess,  from  the  town  of  Edgworth,  where 
she  was  born. 

While  he  continued  to  work  as  a  carpenter,  he 
often  committed  robberies  in  the  houses  where  he 
was  employed,  stealing  tankards,  spoons,  and  other 
articles,  which  he  carried  to  Edgworth  Bess  ;  but 
not  being-  suspected  of  having  committed  these 
robberies,  he  at  length  resolved'  to  commence  house 
breaker. 

Exclusive  of  Edgworth  Bess,  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  woman  named  Maggot,  who  persuaded  him 
to  rob  the  house  of  Mr.  Bains,  a  piece-broker  in 
White  Horse  yard ;  and  Jack  having  brought  away 
a  piece  of  fustian  from  thence,  (which  he  deposited 
in  his  trunk,)  went  afterwards  at  midnight,  and  tak- 
ing the  bars  out  of  the  cellar-window,  entered,  and 
stole  goods  and  money  to  the  amount  of  22l.  which 
he  carried  to  Maggot. 

As  Sheppard  did  not  go  home  that  night,  nor  the 
following  day,  his  master  suspected  that  he  had 
made  bad  connections ;  and,  searching  his  trunk, 
found  the  piece  of  fustian  that  had  been  stolen  ;  but 
Sheppard,  hearing  of  this,  broke  open  his  master's 
house  in  the  night,  and  carried  off  the  fustian,  lest 
it  should  be  brought  in  evidence  against  him. 

Sheppard's  master  sending  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Bains  of  what  had  happened,  the  latter  looked  over 
his  goods,  and  missing  such  a  piece  of  fustian  as 
had  been  described  to  him,  suspected  that  Sheppard 
must  have  been  the  robber,  and  determined  to  have 
him  taken  into  custody ;  but  Jack,  hearing  of  the 
affair,  went  to  him,  and  threatened  a  prosecution  for 
scandal ;  alledging  that  he  had  received  tlie  piece  of 
fustian  from  his  mother,  who  bought  it  for  him  in 
Spitalfields.      The  mother,  with  a  view  to  screen 
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ner  son,  declared  that  what  he  had  asserted  was 
true,  though  she  could  not  point  out  the'place  where 
she  had  made  the  purchase.  Though  this  story  was 
not  credited,  Mr.  Bains  did  not  take  any  farther 
steps  in  the  affair. 

Sheppard's  master  seemed  willing"  to  think  well  of 
him,  and  he  remained  some  time  longer  in  the  family : 
but  after  associating  himself  with  the  worst  of  cotn- 
pany,  and  frequently  staying  out  the  whole  night, 
his  master  and  he  quarrelled,  and  the  head-strong 
youth  totally  absconded  in  the  last  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  became  connected  with  a  set  of 
villains  of  Jonathan  Wild's  gang. 

Jack  now  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  with 
a  view  to  the  easier  commission  of  robbery ;  and 
being  employed  to  assist  in  repairing  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  in  May -Fair,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  off  a  sum  of  money,  a  quantity  of  plate, 
some  gold  rings,  and  four  suits  of  clothes. 

Not  long  after  this,  Edgworth  Bess  was  appre- 
hended, and  lodged  in  the  round-house  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles's  where  Sheppard  went  to  visit  her,  and 
the  beadle  refusing  to  admit  him,  he  knocked  him 
down,  broke  open  the  door,  and  carried  her  off  in 
triumph :  an  exploit  which  acquired  him  a  high 
degree  of  credit  with  the  women  of  abandoned  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1/23,  Thomas  Sheppard^ 
brother  to  Jack,  was  indited  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
two  petty  offences,  and  being  convicted,  was  burnt 
in  the  hand.  Soon  after  his  discharge,  he  prevailed 
on  Jack  to  lend  him  forty  shillings,  and  take  him 
as  a  partner  in  his  robberies.  The  first  fact  they 
committed  in  concert,  was  the  robbing  of  a  publi<! 
house  in  Southwark,  whence  they  carried  off  some 
money,  and  wearing  apparel ;  but  Jack  permitted 
his  brother  to  reap  the  whole  advantage  of  this 
booty. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  brothers,  in  conjuction 
with  Edgworth  Bess,  broke  open  the  shop  of  Mrs. 
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Cook,  a  linen  draper  in  Clare  market,  and  carried 
off  goods  to  the  value  of  fifty-five  pounds ;  and,  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  stole  some  articles 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  Drury-lane. 

Tom  Sheppard  going  to  sell  some  of  the  goods 
stolen  at  Mrs.  Cook's,  was  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  when,  in  the  hope  of  being  ad- 
Hwtted  an  evidence,  he  impeached  his  brother  and 
Edgworth  Bess;  but  they  were  sought  for  in  vain. 

At  length  James  Sykes,  otherwise  called  Hell  and 
Fury,  one  of  Sheppard's  companions,  meeting  with 
him  in  St.  Giles's,  enticed  him  into  a  public  hous-e, 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  reward  for  apprehending 
him ;  and  while  they  were  drinking,  Sykes  sent  for 
a  constable,  who  took  Jack  into  custody,  and  car- 
ried him  before  a  magistrate,  who,  after  a  short  ex- 
amination, sent  him  to  St.  Giles's  Round-house : 
but  he  broke  through  the  roof  of  that  place,  and 
luade  his  escape  in  the  night. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this,  as  Sheppard  and 
an  associate,  named  Benson,  were  crossing  Leicester 
fields,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  pick  a  gentleman's 
pocket  of  his  watch,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  the 
gentleman  called  out  "A  pick-pocket,"  on  which 
Sheppard  was  taken  and  lodged  in  St.  Ann's  Round- 
liouse,  where  he  was  visited  by  Edgworth  Bess,  who 
was  detained  on  suspicion  of  being  one  of  his  ac- 
complices. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  carried  before  a 
magistrate ;  and  some  persons  appearing  who  charged 
them  with  felonies,  they  were  committed  to  New 
Prison  ;  and  as  they  passed  for  husband  and  wife, 
they  were  permitted  to  lodge  together  in  a  room 
known  by  the  name  of  Newgate  Ward. 

Sheppard  being  visited  by  several  of  his  acquain- 
tance, some  of  them  furnished  him  with  implements 
to  make  his  escape,  and  early  in  the  morning,  a  few 
days  after  his  commitment,  he  filed  off  his  fetters, 
and  having  made  a  hole  in  the  wall,  he  took  an  iron 
bar  and  a  wooden  one  out  of  the  window ;  but  as 
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the  height  from  which  he  was  to  descend  win 
twenty-hve  feet,  he  tied  a  blanket  and  sheet  toize- 
tlier,  and  making-  one  of  them  fast  to  a  bar  in  rlie 
winaovv,  Edg-worth  Bess  first  descended,  and  Jac^k 
followed  her. 

Having  reached  the  yard,  they  had  still  a  wall 
of  twenty-two  feet  high  to  scale;  but  climbing  up 
by  the  locks  and  bolls  of  the  great  gate,  they  got 
quite  out  of  the  prison,  and  effected  a  perfect 
escape. 

Sheppard's  fame  was  greatly  celebrated  among 
the  lower  order  of  people  by  this  exploit ;  and  tiie 
thieves  of  St.  Giles's  courted  his  company.  Among 
the  rest,  one  Charles  Grace,  a  cooper,  begged  that 
he  would  take  him  as  an  associate  in  his  robberies, 
alledging  as  a  reason  for  this  request,  that  the  girl 
he  kept  was  so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port her  on  the  profits  of  his  own  thefts.  Nlieppard 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  new  connection ;  but 
at  the  same  time  said  that  he  did  not  admit  of  the 
partnership  with  a  view  to  any  advantage  to  him- 
self, but  that  Grace  might  reap  the  profits  of  their 
depredations. 

Sheppard  and  Grace  making  an  acquaintance  with 
Anthony  Lamb,  an  apprentice  to  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  near  8t.  Clement's  church,  it  was 
agreed  to  rob  a  gentleman  who  lodged  with  Lamb's 
master ;  and,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lamb 
let  in  the  other  villains,  who  gtole  money  and  effects 
to  a  large  amount.  They  put  the  door  open,  and 
Lamb  went  to  bed  to  prevent  suspicion ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  his  master  did  suspect  iiitn,  and 
having  him  taken  into  custody,  he  confessed  the 
whole  affair  before  a  magistrate,  and  being  comuHttea 
to  Newgate,  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  received 
sentence  to  be  transported. 

On  the  same  day  Thomas  Sheppard  (tlie  brother  of 
Jack,  was  indicted  for  breaking  open  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Mary  Cook,  and  stealing  her  goods ;  and 
being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  transportation. 

Vol.  L  Q  q  *13 
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Jack  Sheppard  not  being  in  custody,  he  and 
Blueskin  committed  a  number  of  daring-  robberies, 
and  sometimes  disposed  of  the  stolen  g-oods  to 
William  Field.  Jack  used  to  say  that  Field  wanted 
courage  to  commit  a  robbery,  though  he  was  as 
great  a  villain  as  ever  existed. 

Sheppard  seems  to  have  thought  that  courage 
consisted  in  villainy ;  and  if  this  were  the  case, 
Field  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
man  of  courage:  for  in  October,  1721,  he  was  tried 
upon  four  indictments,  for  felony  and  burglary ;  and 
he  was  an  accomplice  in  a  variety  of  robberies.  He 
was  likewise  an  evidence  against  one  of  his  associates, 
on  another  occasion. 

Sheppard  and  Blueskin  hired  a  stable  near  the 
Hbrse-ferry,  in  Westminster,  in  which  they  depo- 
sited their  stolen  goods,  till  they  could  dispose  or 
them  to  the  best  advantage;  and  in  this  they  put 
the  woollen  cloth  which  was  stolen  from  Mr.  Knee- 
bone:  for  Sheppard  Avas  concerned  in  this  robbery, 
and  at  the  sessions  held  at  the  Old -Bailey,  in 
August,  1724,  he  was  indicted  for  several  offences, 
and,  among  the  rest,  for  breaking  and  entering  the 
house  of  William  Kneebone,  and  stealing  108  yards 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  other  articles ;  and  being 
capitally  convicted,  received  sentence  of  death. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  observe,  that  Sheppard 
and  Blueskin  having  applied  to  Field  to  look  at 
these  goods,  and  procure  a  customer  for  them,  he 
promised  to  do  so ;  nor  was  he  worse  than  hi3 
word  ;  for  in  the  night  he  broke  open  their  ware- 
house, and  stole  the  ill-gotten  property,  and  then 
gave  information  against  them  to  Jonathan  Wild ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  apprehended. 

On  Monday  the  30th  of  August,  1724,  a  warrant 
was  sent  to  Newgate  for  the  execution  of  Sheppard, 
with  other  convicts  under  sentence  of  death. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  old  gaol  ot 
Newgate  there  was  within  the  lodge  a  hatch,  with 
large  iron  spikes,  which  hatch  opened  into  a  dark 
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passng-e,  whence  there  were  a  few  steps  into  the 
condemned-hold.  The  prisoners  being-  permitted  to 
come  down  to  the  hatch  to  speak  with  their  friends, 
8heppard,  having  been  supplied  with  instruments, 
took  an  opportunity  of  cutting*  one  of  the  spikes  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  mig-ht  be  easily  broken  off. 

On  the  evening-  of  the  abovementioned  30th  ol 
Aug-ust,  two  women  of  Sheppard's  acquaintance 
g-oing  to  visit  him,  he  broke  off  the  spike,  and 
thrusting  his  head  and  shoulders  through  the  .space. 
the  women  pulled  him  through,  and  he  effected  his 
escape,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  keepers  were 
at  that  time  drinking  at  the  other  end  of  the  lodge. 

On  the  day  after  his  escape  he  went  to  a  public- 
house  in  Spitalfields,  whence  he  sent  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, one  Page,  a  butcher  in  Clareuiarket. 
and  advised  with  him  how  to  render  his  escape  effec- 
tual for  his  future  preservation.  After  delil)erating 
on  the  matter,  they  agreed  to  go  to  Warnden,  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  Page  had  some  relations: 
and  they  had  no  sooner  resolved  than  they  made 
the  journey  :  but  Page's  relations  treating  him  with 
indifference,  they  returned  to  London,  after  being 
absent  only  about  a  week. 

On  the  night  after  their  return,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing up  Fleet-street  together,  they  saw  a  watch- 
maker's shop  open,  and  only  a  boy  attending; 
having  passed  the  shop,  they  turned  back,  and 
Sheppard  driving  his  hand  through  the  window, 
stole  three  watches,  with  which  they  made  theii- 
escape. 

Some  of  Sheppard's  old  acquaintance  informing 
him  that  strict  search  was  making  after  liim,  he  and 
Page  retired  to  Finchley,  in  hope  of  laying  there 
concealed  till  the  diligence  of  the  gaol-keepers 
should  relax;  but  the  keepers  of  Newgate  having 
intelligence  of  their  retreat,  took  Sheppard  into 
custody,   and  conveyed  him  to  his  old  lodgings. 

Such  steps  weie  now  taken  as  were  thought  would 
be  etfectuai  to  prevent  his  future  escape.     He  was 
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put  into  a  strong-  room,  called  the  Castle,  hand- 
cuffed, loaded  with  a  very  heav  y  pair  of  irons,  and 
chained  to  a  staple  fixed  in  the  floor. 

The  curiosity  of  the  public  being-  greatly  excited 
by  his  former  escape,  he  was  visited  by  great  num- 
bers of  people  of  all  ranks,  and  scarce  any  one  left 
nim  without  making  him  a  present  in  money, 
though  he  would  have  more  gladly  received  a  file, 
a  lianimer,  or  a  chissel;  but  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  that  none  of  his  visitors  should  furnish  him 
with  such  implements. 

Notwithstanding-  this  disadvantageous  situation, 
Sheppard  was  continually  employing-  his  thoughts 
on  the  means  of  another  escape.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  the  sessions  began  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
the  keepers  being  much  engaged  in  attending  the 
court,  he  thought  they  would  have  little  time  to 
visit  him;  and  therefore  the  present  juncture  would 
be  the  most  favourable  to  carry  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  one  of  the  keepers  carried  him  his  dinner, 
and  having  carefully  examined  his  irons,  and  finding 
tiiem  fast,  he  left  him  for  the  day. 

8ome  days  before  this  Jack  had  found  a  small  nail 
in  the  room,  with  which  he  could,  at  pleasure,  un- 
lock the  padlock  that  went  from  the  chain  to  the 
staple  in  the  floor ;  and  in  his  own  account  of  this 
transaction,  he  says,  "  that  he  was  frequently  about 
t  lie  room,  and  had  several  times  slept  on  the  barracks, 
when  the  keepers  imagined  he  had  not  been  out  of 
his  chair." 

Tiic  keeper  had  not  left  him  more  than  an  hour 
when  he  began  his  operations.  He  first  took  oflf 
liis  hand-cuffs,  and  then  opened  the  padlock  that 
liistened  the  chain  to  the  staple.  He  next,  by 
mere  strength,  twisted  asunder  a  small  link  of  the 
chain  between  his  legs,  and  then  drawing  up  his  fet- 
icrs  as  higii  as  he  could,  he  made  them  fast  with  his 
garters. 
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He  then  attempted  to  g-et  up  the  chimney ;  hut 
had  not  advanced  far  before  he  Avas  stopped  by  an 
iron  bar  that  went  across  it ;  on  which  he  de- 
scended, and  with  a  piece  of  his  broken  chain 
picked  out  the  mortar,  and  moving-  a  small  stone  or 
two,  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  he  got  out  the 
iron  bar,  which  was  three  feet  long-  and  an  inch 
square,  and  ])roved  very  serviceable  to  him  in  his 
future  proceedings. 

He  in  a  short  time  made  such  a  breach,  as  to  en- 
able him  to  get  into  the  red-room  over  the  castle ; 
and  here  he  found  a  large  nail,  which  he  made 
use  of  in  his  farther  operations.  It  was  seven 
years  since  the  door  of  this  red-i'oom  had  been 
opened;  but  Sheppard  wrenched  off  the  lock  in  less 
than  seven  minutes,  and  got  into  the  passage  lead- 
ing- to  the  chapel.  In  this  place  he  found  a  door 
which  was  l)olted  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  making 
a  hole  through  the  wall,  he  pushed  the  bolt  back, 
and  opened  the  door. 

Arriving  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  he  broke  off 
one  of  the  iron  spikes,  which  keeping  for  his  farther 
use,  he  got  into  an  entry  between  the  chapel  and 
the  lower  leads.  The  door  of  this  entry  was  remark- 
ably strong,  and  fastened  with  a  large  lock ;  and 
night  now  coming  on  Sheppard  was  obliged  to  work 
in  the  dark.  Notwithstanding  this  -disadvantage, 
he,  in  half  an  hour,  forced  open  the  box  of  the  lock, 
and  opened  the  door  ;  but  this  led  him  to  another 
room  still  more  difficult,  for  it  was  barred  and  bolted 
as  well  as  locked ;  however,  he  wrenched  the  fillet 
from  the  main  post  of  the  door,  and  the  box  and 
staples  came  off  with  it. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  Sheppard  found  no 
farther  obstruction  to  his  proceedings  ;  for  he  had 
only  one  other  door  to  open,  which  being  bolted  on 
the  inside,  was  opened  without  ditficulty,  and  he 
got  over  a  wall  to  the  upper  leads. 

His  next  consideration  was,  how  he  should  de- 
scend with  tlie  greatest  safety;  accordingly  he  tound 
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tliat  the  most  convenient  place  for  him  to  alight  on, 
would  be  the  turner's  house  adjoining;  to  Newgate  ; 
but  as  it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  have 
jumped  to  such  a  depth,  he  went  back  for  the 
blanket  with  which  he  used  to  cover  himself,  when 
he  slept  in  the  castle ;  and  endeavoured  to  fasten  his 
stocking  to  the  blanket  to  ease  his  descent ;  but  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  he  was  compelled  to  use  the 
blanket  alone  ;  wherefore  he  made  it  fast  to  the  wall 
of  Newgate  with  the  spike  that  he  took  out  of  the 
chapel;  and  sliding  down,  dropped  on  the  turner's 
leads  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  nine.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  door  of  the  garret  next  the  turner's 
leads  was  open,  on  wliicli  he  stole  softly  down  two 
pair  of  stairs,  and  heard  some  company  talking  in  a 
room.  His  irons  clinking,  a  woman  cried,  "What 
noise  is  that  r"  and  a  man  answered,  "  Perhaps  the 
dog  or  cat." 

Sheppard,  who  was  exceedingly  fatigued,  returned 
to  the  garret,  and  laid  down  for  more  than  two 
hours  ;  after  which  lie  crept  down  once  more,  as  far 
as  the  room  where  (lie  company  were,  when  he 
heard  a  gentleman  taking  leave  of  the  family,  and 
saw  the  maid  light  him  down  stairs.  As  soon  as 
the  maid  retnrnecl,  he  resolved  to  venture  all  hazards; 
but  in  stealing  down  the  stairs,  he  stumbled  against 
a  chamber  door ;  but  instantly  recovering  himself, 
he  got  into  the  street. 

By  this  time  it  was  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  the  watch-house  of  St.  Sepulchre,  he  bid 
the  watchman  good  morrow,  and  going  up  Holborn, 
he  turned  down  Gray's-inn-lane,  and  about  two  in 
the  morning  got  into  the  fields  near  Tottenham- 
court,  where  he  took  shelter  in  a  place  that  had 
been  a  cow-house,  and  slept  soundly  about  three 
hours.  His  fetters  being  still  on,  his  legs  were 
greatly  bruised  and  swelled,  and  he  dreaded  the  ap- 
proach of  day-light,  lest  he  should  be  discovered.  He 
had  now  above  forty  shillings  in  his  possession,  but 
was  afraid  to  send  any  person  for  assistance. 
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At  seven  in  the  morning*  it  began  to  rain  nard,  and 
continued  to  do  so  all  day,  so  that  no  person  appearefJ 
in  the  fields:  and  during-  this  melancholy  day  he 
would,  to  use  his  own  expression,  have  given  liis 
right  hand  for  "  a  hammer,  a  chissel,  and  a  punch." 
Night  coming  on,  and  being  pressed  by  hunger,  he 
ventured  into  a  little  chandler's  shop  in  Tottenham- 
court-road,  where  he  got  a  supply  of  bread  and 
cheese,  small  beer,  and  some  other  necessaries, 
hiding  his  irons  with  along  great  coat.  He  asked  the 
woman  of  the  liouse  for  a  hammer  ;  but  she  liad  no 
such  utensil ;  on  which  he  retired  to  the  cow-house, 
where  he  slept  that  night,  and  remained  all  the 
next  day. 

At  night  lie  went  again  to  the  chandler's  shop, 
supplied  himself  with  provisions,  and  returned  to  his 
hiding-place.  At  six  the  next  morning,  which  was 
Sunday,  he  began  to  beat  the  basils  of  his  fetters 
with  a  stone,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  oval  form, 
to  slip  his  heels  through.  In  the  afternoon  the 
master  of  the  cow-lioiise  coming  thither,  and  seeing 
his  irons,  said,  "  For  God's  sake  who  are  you?" 
Slicppard  said  he  was  an  unfortunate  young  fellow^ 
wlio  having  had  a  bastard-child  sworn  to  him,  and 
not  being  able  to  give  security  to  the  parish  for  its 
support,  he  had  been  sent  to  Bridewell,  from  whence 
he  had  made  his  escape.  The  man  said  that  if  that 
was  all  it  did  not  much  signify ;  but  he  did  not 
care  how  soon  he  was  gone,  for  he  did  not  like  his 
looks. 

Soon  after  he  was  gone  Sheppard  saw  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  to  whom  he  told  the  same  story  of 
the  bastard  child,  and  otfered  him  twenty  shillings 
if  he  would  procure  a  smith's  hammer  and  a  punch. 
The  poor  man,  tempted  by  the  reward,  procured  them 
accordingly,  and  assisted  him  in  getting  rid  of  his 
irons,  which  work  was  completed  by  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

When  night  came  on,  our  adventurer  tied  a  liaiid- 
kerc])ief  about  his  head,  tore  his  woollen  cap  in 
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several  places,  and  likewise  tore  his  coat  and  stock- 
ingSj  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  beg-g-ar;  and 
in  this  condition  he  went  to  a  cellar  near  Charing-- 
cross,  where  he  supped  on  roasted  veal,  and  listened 
to  the  conversation  of  the  company,  all  of  whom 
were  talking-  of  the  escape  of  Sheppard. 

On  the  Monday  he  sheltered  himself  at  a  public- 
house  of  little  trade,  in  Rupert-street,  and  conversing 
with  the  landlady  about  JSheppard,  he  told  her  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  g-et  out  of  the  king-dom  ; 
and  the  keepers  would  certainly  have  him  again  in  a 
few  days  ;  on  which  the  woman  wished  that  a  curse 
might  fall  on  those  who  should  betray  him.  Re- 
maining- in  this  place  till  evening,  he  went  into  the 
Haymarket,  where  a  crowd  of  people  were  surround- 
ing two  ballad  singers,  and  listening-  to  a  song  made 
on  his  adventures  and  escape. 

On  the  next  day  lie  hired  a  garret  in  Newport- 
market,  and  soon  afterwards,  dressing-  himself  like 
a  porter,  he  went  to  Blackfriars,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Applebee,  printer  of  the  dying-  speeches,  and  deli- 
vered a  letter,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  printer,  and 
the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  and  enclosed  a  letter  for 
one  of  the  keepers  of  Newg-ate. 

iScme  nights  after  this  he  broke  open  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Rawlins,  a  pawnbroker  in  Drury-lane,  where  he 
stole  a  sword,  a  suit  of  wearing  apparel,  some  snuff- 
boxes, rings,  watches,  and  other  effects  to  a  consider- 
able amount. 

Determining  to  make  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man among  his  old  acquaintance  in  Drury-lane  and 
Clare-market,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  black 
and  a  tie-wig,  wore  a  ruffled  shirt,  a  silver  hilted 
sword,  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  gold  watch  ;  though 
he  knew  that  diligent  search  was  making  after  him 
at  that  very  time. 

On  the  3 1st  of  October  he  dined  with  two  women 

at  a  public-house  in  Newgate-street,  and,  about  four 

11  t!ie  afternoon  tliey  all  passed  under  Newgate  in  .i 

nackney -coach,   having  tirst  drawn  u[)  the  blinds. 
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Going  in  the  evening  to  a  public-house  in  May-pole 
alley,  Clare-market,  Sheppard  sent  for  his  mother, 
and  treated  her  with  brandy,  when  the  poor  woman 
dropped  on  her  knees  and  beg-g-ed  he  would  imme- 
diately quit  the  king-dom,  which  he  promised  to  do, 
but  had  no  intention  of  keeping-  his  word. 

Being-  now  grown  valiant  throug-h  an  'excess  of 
liquor,  he  wandered  from  ale-houses  to  g-in-shops  in 
the  neighbourhood  till  near  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
when  he  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation of  an  alehouse  boy  who  knew  him.  When 
taken  into  custody  he  was  quite  senseless,  from  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  liquors  he  had  drank,  and 
was  conveyed  to  Newgate  in  a  coach,  without  being 
capable  of  making  the  least  resistance,  though  he 
had  two  pistols  then  in  his  possession. 

His  fame  was  now  so  much  increased  by  his  ex 
ploits,  that  he  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  quality.  He 
endeavoured  to  divert  them  by  a  recital  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  many  robberies  in  which  he  had  been 
concerned  :  and  when  any  nobleman  came  to  see 
him,  he  never  failed  to  beg  that  they  would  intercede 
with  the  Iving  for  a  pardon,  to  which  he  thought 
that  his  singular  dexterity  gave  him  some  pretensions. 

Having  been  already  convicted,  he  was  carried  to 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  loth  of 
November,  and  the  record  of  his  conviction  being 
read,  and  an  affidavit  being  made  that  he  was  the 
same  John  Sheppard  mentioned  in  the  record,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  on  him  by  Mr.  Justice 
Powis  ;  and  a  rule  of  court  was  made  for  his  execu- 
tion on  the  Monday  following. 

He  regularly  attended  the  prayers  in  the  chapel ; 
but  though  he  behaved  with  decency  there,  he  affected 
mirth  before  he  went  thither,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  any  degree  of  seriousness  among  the  other 
prisoners  on  their  return. 

Even  when  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  Sheppard 
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did  not  appear  to  have  given  over  ail  expectations 
of  eluding- justice ;  for  having  been  furnished  with  a 
penknife,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  with  a  view,  when 
the  melancholy  procession  came  opposite  Little 
Turnstile,  to  have  cut  the  cord  that  bound  his  arms, 
and  throwing  himself  out  of  the  cart  among  the 
crowd,  to  have  run  through  the  narrow  passage 
where  the  sheriff's  officers  could  not  follow  on  horse- 
Dack  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  should  make  his 
escape  by  the  assistance  of  the  mob. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  this  scheme  might  have 
succeeded ;  but  before  Sheppard  left  the  press-yard, 
one  Watson,  an  officer,  searching  his  pockets,  found 
the  knife,  and  was  cut  with  it  so  as  to  occasion  a 
great  effusion  of  blood. 

Sheppard  had  yet  a  farther  view  to  his  preserva- 
tion, even  after  execution  ;  for  he  desired  his  ac- 
quaintance to  put  him  into  a  warm  bed  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  cut  down  ;  and  try  to  open  a 
vein,  which  he  had  been  lold  would  restore  him  to 
life. 

He  behaved  with  great  decency  at  the  place  of 
execution,  and  confessed  the  having  committed  two 
robberies,  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  acquitted. 
He  suffered  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
with  difficulty,  and  was  much  pitied  by  the  surround- 
ing multitude.  When  he  was  cut  down,  his  body 
was  delivered  to  his  friends,  who  carried  him  to  a 
public-house  in  Long  Acre,  whence  he  was  removed 
in  the  evening,  and  buried  iu  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields. 
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LEWIS  IIOUSSART, 

Executed  at  Swan-alley^  Shoreclitch^  Dec.  7,  1/24, 
for  Murder. 

This  malefactor  was  born  at  Sedan  in  France  ;  but 
his  parents  being  protestants,  quitted  that  king-doni, 
'in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  settled  in  Dutch  Brabant. 

Young-  Houssart's  father  placed  him  with  a  barber- 
surgeon  at  Amsterdam,  with  whom  he  lived  a  consider- 
able time,  and  then  served  as  a  surgeon  on  board  a 
Dutch  ship,  which  he  quitted  through  want  of  health, 
and  came  to  England. 

He  had  been  a  considerable  time  in  this  country 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  Ann  Rondeau, 
whom  he  married  at  the  French  church  in  Spitalfields. 
Having  lived  about  three  years  with  his  wife  at  Hox- 
ton,  he  left  her  with  disgust,  and  going  into  the  city, 
passed  for  a  single  man,  working  as  a  barber  and 
hair- dresser ;  and  getting  acquainted  with  a  Mrs. 
Hern,  of  Princess-street,  Lothbury,  he  married  her 
at  St.  Antholin's  church. 

No  sooner  was  the  ceremony  performed,  than  the 
company  went  to  drink  some  wine  at  an  adjacent 
tavern,  when  the  parish-clerk  observed  that  Hous- 
sart  changed  countenance,  and  some  of  the  company 
asked  him  if  he  repented  his  bargain ;  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  negative. 

It  appears  as  if,  even  at  this  time,  he  had  come  to 
a  resolution  of  murdering  his  first  wife  ;  for  he  had 
not  been  long  married  before  his  second  charging 
him  with  a  former  matrimonial  connection,  he  de- 
sired her  to  be  easy,  for  she  would  be  convinced, 
in  a  short  time,  that  he  had  no  other  wife  but 
herself. 

During  this  interval  his  first  wife  lived  with  her 
mother  in  Swan-alley,  Shoreditch,  and  Mrs.  Hous- 
sart  being  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  her  husband  called 
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upon  her  about  a  fortnialit  before  the  perpetrat  on 
of  the  murder,  and  told  her  that  he  would  brhiglier 
something-  to  relieve  her;  and  the  next  day  he  gave 
her  a  medicine  that  had  the  appearance  of  conserve 
of  roses,  which  threw  her  into  such  severe  convulsion 
fits,  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  hours.; 
but  at  length  she  recovered. 

This  scheme  failing,  Houssart  determined  to  mur- 
der her,  to  effect  which,  and  conceal  the  crime,  he 
took  the  following  method : — Having  directed  his 
second  wife  to  meet  him  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  she  went  thither  and  waited  for 
him.  In  the  meantime  he  dressed  himself  in  a 
white  great-coat,  and  walked  out  with  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  Going  to  the  end 
of  Swan-alley,  Shoreditch,  he  gave  a  boy  a  penny  to 
go  into  the  lodgings  of  his  first  wife,  and  her  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Rondeau,  and  tell  the  old  woman  that  a 
gentleman  wanted  to  speak  with  her  at  the  Black 
Dog,  in  Bishopsgate-street. 

Mrs.  Rondeau  saying  she  would  wait  on  the  gen- 
tleman, Floussart  hid  himself  in  the  alley  till  the 
boy  told  him  she  was  gone  out,  and  then  went  to 
Ihs  wife's  room,  and  cut  her  throat  with  a  razor; 
and,  thus  murdered,  she  was  found  by  her  mother 
on  her  return  from  the  Black  Dog,  after  enquiring 
in  vain  for  the  gentleman  who  was  said  to  be  wait- 
ing for  her. 

in  the  interim  Houssart  went  to  his  other  wife,  at 
the  Turk's  Head,  where  he  appeared  much  de- 
jected, and  had  some  sudden  starts  of  passion. 
The  landlady  of  the  house,  who  was  at  supper  with 
his  wife,  expressing  some  surprise  at  his  behaviour, 
he  became  more  calm,  and  said  he  was  only  uneasy 
lest  her  husband  should  return,  and  find  him  so 
meanly  dressed ;  and  soon  after  this  Houssart  and 
his  wife  went  home. 

Mrs.  Rondeau  having  found  her  daughter  mur- 
dered, as  abovementioned,  went  to  her  son,  to  whom 
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she  communicated  the  affair :  and  he  having-  heard 
that  Hoiissai't  lodged  in  Lothbury,  took  a  consta- 
ble, went  thither,  and  said  he  was  come  to  appre- 
hend him  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  his  wife; 
on  which  he  laughed  loudly,  and  ashed  if  any  thing- 
in  his  looks  indicated  that  he  could  be  guilty  of 
such  a  crime. 

Being  committed  to  Newgate,  he  was  tried  at  the 
next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted,  for 
want  of  the  evidence  of  the  boy,  who  was  not  found 
till  a  considerable  time  afterwards :  but  the  court 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  remain  in  Newgate,  to  take 
his  trial  for  bigamy. 

In  consequence  hereof  he  was  indicted  at  the  next 
sessions,  when  full  proof  was  brought  of  botli  his 
marriages  ;  but  an  objection  was  made  by  his  coun- 
sel, on  a  point  of  law,  "  Whether  he  could  be  guilty 
of  bigamy,  as  the  first  marriage  was  performed  by  a 
French  minister ;  and  he  was  only  once  married  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  church  of  England."  On 
this  the  jury  brought  in  a  special  verdict,  subject  to 
the  determination  of  the  twelve  judges. 

While  Houssart  lay  in  Newgate  waiting  this  so- 
lemn aw^ard,  the  boy  whom  he  liad  employed  to  go 
into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rondeau,  and  who  had  until 
now  kept  secret  the  whole  transaction,  being  in  con- 
versation with  his  mother,  asked  her  what  would  be- 
come of  the  boy  if  he  should  be  apprehended  ?  The 
mother  told  him,  he  would  be  only  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth.  "Why,  (said  he,)  I  thought  they  would  hang 
hinu"  But  the  mother  satisfying  him  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  any  such  consequence,  and  talking  far- 
ther with  him  on  the  subject,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  the  boy  who  went  with  the  message. 

Hereupon  he  was  taken  to  Solomon  Rondeau,  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased,  who  went  with  him  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace  ;  and  the  latter  ordered  a  constable  to 
attend  him  to  Newgate,  where  he  fixed  on  Houssart 
as  the  person  who  had  employed  liim  in  the  man- 
ner abovementioned. 
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In  consequence  hereof  Solomon  Rondeau  lodged 
an  appeal  against  the  prisoner;  but  it  appearing 
that  there  was  some  bad  Latin  in  it,  no  proceedings 
could  be  had  thereon  ;  and  therefore  another  ap- 
peal was  lodged  the  next  sessions,  when  the  pri- 
soner urging  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  his  trial, 
he  was  yet  indulged  till  a  subsequent  sessions. 

The  appeal  was  brought  in  the  nanie  of  Solomon 
Rondeau,  as  heir  to  the  deceased  ;  and  the  names  of 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  were  entered  in  the  com- 
mon form,  as  pledges  to  prosecute. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner stated  the  following  pleas,  in  bar  to,  and 
abatement  of  the  proceedings : — 

1.  That  besides  the  appeal  to  which  he  now 
pleaded,  there  was  another  yet  depending  and  un- 
determined. 

2.  A  misnomer,  because  his  name  was  not  Lewis, 
but  Louis. 

3.  That  the  addition  of  labourer  was  wrong,  for 
he  was  not  a  labourer,  but  a  barber-surgeon. 

4.  That  there  was  no  such  persons  as  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  who  were  mentioned  as  pledges  in 
the  appeal. 

5.  That  Henry  Rondeau  was  the  brother  and  heir 
to  the  deceased;  that  Solomon  Rondeau  was  not  her 
brother  and  heir,  and  therefore  was  not  the  proper 
appellant ;   and, 

6.  That  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  the  facts 
charged  in  the  appeal. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellant  replied  to  these  seve- 
ral pleas,  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

To  the  first,  that  the  former  appeal  was  already 
quashed,  and  therefore  could  not  be  depending  and 
undetermined. 

To  the  second,  tliat  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  owned  to  the  name  of  Lewis,  by  pleading  to  it 
on  two  indictments,  the  one  for  higamy,  the  other 
for  murder ;  and  his  hand-writing  was  produced,  in 
wliich  he  had  spelt  his  name  Lewis ;  and  it  was 
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likewise  proved  that  he  had  usually  answered  to 
that  name. 

To  the  third,  it  was  urged  that  on  the  two  former 
indictments  he  had  pleaded  to  the  addition  of  la- 
bourer ;  and  a  person  swore  that  the  prisoner  had 
worked  as  a  journeyman  or  servant,  and  did  not 
carry  on  his  business  as  a  master. 

To  the  fourtii  it  was  urged,  that  there  were  two 
such  persons  in  Middlesex  as  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  the  one  a  weaver,  and  the  other  a  soldier ;  and 
this  fact  was  sworn  to. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth,  Ann  Rondeau,  the  mother 
of  the  deceased,  swore  that  she  had  no  children  ex- 
cept the  murdered  party,  and  Solomon  Rondeau, 
the  appellant :  that  Solomon  was  brother  and  heir 
to  the  deceased,  which  Henry  Rondeau  was  not, 
being-  only  the  son  of  her  husband  by  a  former 
wife. 

With  regard  to  the  last  article,  respecting  his 
being  not  guilty,  that  was  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  opinion  of  the  jury. 

Hereupon  the  trial  was  brought  on,  and  the  same 
witnesses  being  examined  as  on  the  former  trial,  to 
which  that  of  the  boy  was  added,  the  jury  deter- 
mined that  the  prisoner  was  guilty;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  received  sentence  of  death. 

His  behaviour  after  conviction  was  very  improper 
for  one  in  his  melancholy  situation ;  and,  as  the  daj 
of  execution  drew  nearer,  he  became  still  more 
thoughtless,  and  more  hardened,  and  frequently 
declared  that  he  would  cut  his  throat,  as  the  jury 
had  found  him  guilty  of  cutting  that  of  his  wife. 

His  behaviour  at  the  place  of  execution  was 
equally  hardened.  He  refused  to  pray  with  the 
ordinary  of  Newgate,  and  another  clergyman,  who 
kindly  attended  to  assist  him  in  his  devotions^. 
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THOMAS  PACKER  and  JOSEPH  PICKEN, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  February  1,  \'J2b,for  Highwai^ 

Robbery. 

Thomas  Packer  was  a  native  of  London,  his  father 
being-  a  shoemaker  in  Butcherh all-lane,  Newgate- 
street.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  master  of 
the  Ship  tavern  at  Greenwich  ;  but  not  being-  con- 
tent in  his  situation  he  was  turned  over  to  a  vint- 
ner, who  kept  the  Rummer  tavern,  near  Red  lion- 
square  ;  and  having  served  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
lived  as  a  waiter  in  different  places. 

He  had  not  long  been  out  of  his  time  before  he 
married ;  but  the  expenses  of  his  new  connection, 
added  to  those  arising  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
disposition,  soon  reduced  him  to  circumstances  o 
distress. 

Joseph  Picken  was  likewise  a  native  of  London, 
being  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  Clerkenwell ;  but  his 
father  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  educated 
by  his  mother,  who  placed  him  with  a  vintner  near 
Billingsgate,  with  whom  lie  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, after  which  he  married,  and  kept  the  tap  of 
the  Mermaid  inn  at  Windsor  ;  but  his  wife  being-  a 
bad  manager,  and  his  business  much  neglected, 
he  was  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
poverty. 

Being  oblig^ed  even  to  sell  his  bed  and  sleep  on 
the  floor,  his  wife  advised  him  to  go  on  the  highway 
to  supply  their  necessities.  Fatally  for  him,  he 
listened  to  her  advice,  and  repaired  to  London, 
where,  on  the  following-  day,  he  fell  into  company 
with  Packer,  who  had  been  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  poverty  of  these  unhappy  men  tempted  them 
to  make  a  speedy  resolution  of  committing-  depreda- 
tions on  the  public ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
hired  horses  as  to  go  to  Windsor  ;  but  instead  there- 
of they  rode  towards  Finchley ;  and  in  a  road  be- 
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tween  Hig-hgate  and  Honisey,  they  robbed  two 
farmers,  whom  they  compelled  to  dismount,  and 
turned  their  horses  loose. 

Hastening'  to  London  with  their  ill-gotten  booty, 
they  went  to  a  public  house  in  Monmouth-strcet, 
where  one  of  them  taking'  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  accidentally  drew  out  his  pistol  with  it, 
which  being'  remarked  by  a  person  in  company,  he 
procured  a  peace  officer,  who  took  them  into  custody 
on  suspicion. 

Having-  been  lodg-ed  in  the  Round-house  for  that 
night,  they  were  taken  before  a  magistrate  on  the 
following-  day  ;  and  being-  separately  examined,  dis- 
agreed much  in  their  tale  ;  and  the  parties  who  had 
been  robbed  attending,  and  swearing  to  their  per- 
sons, they  were  committed  for  trial. 

When  they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  they  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  they  were  absent  from  the  spot 
at  the  time  the  robbery  was  committed ;  but  failing 
in  this,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  given  against  them, 
and  they  received  sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction  they  behaved  with  every  sign  of 
contrition.  Picken  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health 
almost  the  whole  time  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death ; 
and  complained  much  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  wife, 
who  first  advised  him  to  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
yet  never  visited  him  during  his  miserable  confine- 
ment in  Newgate.  These  unhappy  men  prepared 
to  meet  their  fate  with  decent  resignation,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  with  every  sign  of  genuine 
devotion. 

They  were  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  their  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  that  they  trembled  with  the 
dreadful  apprehension,  and  were  unable  to  give  that 
advice  to  the  surrounding  multitude,  which,  how- 
ever, might  be  easily  implied  from  their  pitiable 
condition. 

This  robbery,  for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  the 
contrary,  being  their  first  offence  against  the  law, 
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these  unfortunate  men  were  surely  objects  of  roya? 
clemency.  In  more  merciful  times,  like  the  pro 
sent,  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  king-  would  at  least 
have  remitted  their  punishment ;  but  most  likelj 
have  granted  them  a  pardon. 


VINCENT  DAVIS, 

Executed  at  Tyhurn^  April  2>0,  \'J lb ,  for  the  Murder 
of  his  wife. 

Whenever  a  man  ill  treats  a  woman,  who  by  every 
action  of  her  life  shews  herself  his  friend,  the  part- 
ner of  his  toil,  and  the  consoler  of  his  mind  under 
worldly  misfortunes,  it  is  abominable;  but  what 
punishment  awaits  the  execrable  wretch  who  sheds 
the  blood  of  such  a  wife  ?  Such,  however,  shocking- 
to  relate,  befel  the  wife  of  this  abhorred  murderer, 
who  appears  to  have  possessed  qualities  deserving 
the  protection  of  a  good  man. 

We  have  already,  in  the  duty  we  owe  the  reader, 
had  occasion  to  present  too  many  instances  of  the 
flagitious  conduct  of  females — but  to  the  good,  we 
would  repeat  after  the  excellent  poet  Otway,  and 
say, 

"  There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  in  Heaven, 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love." 

This  shocking  sinner,  who  followed  the  trade  of 
a  butcher  in  Smithfieid,  behaved  with  cruelty  to  his 
wife,  and  though  he  had  been  married  some  years, 
accustomed  himself  to  keep  company  with  women 
of  ill  fame. 

Going  out  one  Sunday  morning  he  staid  till  noon ; 
and  coiuing  home  to  dinner  went  out  again  soon 
afterwards,  and  was  directly  followed  by  his  wife, 
who  found  him  drinking  with  some  bad  women  at  a 
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house  in  Pye-corner ;  and  coming  home,  mentioned 
this  circumstance  to  her  neig-hbours. 

Soon  afterwards  the  husband  returned;  and  usin<^ 
some  threatening-  expressions,  the  wife  desired  a 
lodg-er  in  the  same  liouse  to  go  down  stairs  with 
her,  lest  he  should  beat  her.  The  woman  accord- 
ingly attended  her,  and  was  witness  to  Davis's  beat- 
ing her  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and  threatening  to 
murder  her  because  she  had  interrupted  him  while 
in  the  company  of  the  other  women.  Hereupon  the 
wife  ran  away  and  secreted  herself  for  a  time,  but 
returning  to  her  lodgings,  begged  admission  into 
her  landlady's  room,  who  hid  her  behind  the  bed. 
In  the  interim  the  husband  had  been  out;  but  re- 
turning, went  to  bed ;  and,  when  his  wife  thought 
he  was  asleep,  she  went  info  the  room  to  search  his 
pockets,  in  which  she  found  only  a  few  halfpence, 
and  coming  down  stairs,  said  that  her  husband  had 
laid  a  knife  by  the  bed-side,  from  which  she  con- 
cluded that  he  had  an  intention  of  murdering  her. 

Mrs.  Davis  being  concealed  during  the  night,  the 
landlady  went  into  her  husband's  room  in  the  morn- 
ing and  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  threatening 
to  commit  murder  in  my  house  r''  On  this  he 
snatched  up  his  knife,  and  the  landlady  taking 
Ii<)ld  of  a  small  cane,  he  took  it  from  her,  saying  he 
valued  it  as  his  life ;  as  he  kept  it  to  beat  his  wife 
with. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  wife  and  landlady 
finding  him  at  the  before-mentioned  house  in  Pye- 
corner,  he  beat  his  wife  most  severely  ;  on  which  the 
landlady  advised  Mrs.  Davis  to  swear  the  peace 
against  him,  and  have  him  imprisoned,  as  she  had 
done  on  a  similar  occasion. 

About  an  hour  after  this  he  went  home,  and  said 
to  his  wife,  "  What  business  have  you  here,  or  any- 
where in  my  company  ?  You  shall  follow  me  no 
more,  for  I  am   married  to  little  Jenny. 

The  wife,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  love  for 
him  than  such  a  miscreant  deserved,  said  she  could 
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not  help  it,  but  she  would  drink  with  him  and  be 
friends ;  and  on  his  taking-  his  supper  to  an  ale- 
house, she  followed  him  ;  but  soon  returned  with 
her  hands  bloody,  saying-  he  had  cut  her  fing-ers. 

On  his  return  he  directed  his  wife  to  light  him  to 
his  room,  which  she  did,  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  her  ;  but  instead  of  makiui^  any 
kind  of  reply,  he  drew  his  knife,  and  followed  her 
into  the  landlady's  room,  he  there  stabbed  her  in  the 
breast. 

Thus  wounded  the  poor  wretch  ran  down  stairs, 
and  was  followed  by  the  murderer.  She  was  shel- 
tered in  a  neighbouring-  house,  where  sitting-  down 
and  pulling-  off  her  stomacher,  she  bled  to  death  in 
about  half  an  hour. 

In  the  interim  the  landlady  called  the  watchman, 
who  soon  apprehended  Davis,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  house  where  the  dead  woman  lay ;  on  which  he 
said,  "  Betty,  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?"  A  woman 
who  was  present  said,  "  You  will  find  to  your  sor- 
row that  she  will  never  speak  more ;"  and  to  this 
murderer  replied,  "  Well,  I  know  I  shall  be 
hanged  ;  and  I  would  as  soon  suffer  for  her  as  ano- 
tner." 

Being-  committed  to  the  care  of  a  peace  officer,  he 
was  conveyed  to  prison,  in  his  way  to  which  he  said, 
"  I  have  killed  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
certain  of  being-  hanged ;  but  for  God's  sake  don't 
let  me  be  anatomized." 

When  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  the  above  re- 
cited facts  were  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses;  and  on  the  jury  pronouncing- the  verdict 
of  Guilty,  he  execrated  the  court  with  the  most 
profane  imprecations. 

Wliile  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death  he  affected 
a  false  bravery  ;  but  when  orders  were  g-ivcn  for  his 
execution,  his  assumed  courage  left  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared greatly  terrified,  as  well  indeed  he  might,  at 
his  approaching  fate.  He  had  such  a  dread  of  fall- 
ing- into   the    hands   of  the   surgeons   that  he  sent 
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letters  to  several  of  his  acquaintance,  begging-  they 
would  rescue  his  body,  if  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  take  it  away. 

He  behaved  in  the  most  gloomy  and  reserved 
manner  at  the  place  of  execution;  and  suffered  with- 
out any  signs  of  contrition  or  regret  for  his  unmanly 
and  inhuman  crime. 


ROBERT  HARPHAM, 

Coi?ier,  executed  at   Tijhurn,   May  ^A,   1725. 

This  offender  lived  in  Westminster,  where  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  carpenter  for  a  considerable 
time  with  some  success  ;  but  at  length  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  a  bankrupt,  after  which  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  very  dis- 
honest way  of  acquiring  money. 

Having  engaged  the  assistance  of  one  Fordham, 
he  hired  a  house  near  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and 
pretending  to  be  a  button-maker,  he  put  up  an  iron 
press,  with  w^hich  he  used  to  coin  money,  and  Ford- 
ham,  having-  aided  him  in  the  coinage,  put  off  the 
counterfeit  money  thus  made. 

From  hence  they  removed  to  Rosemary-lane,  and 
there  carried  on  the  same  dangerous  business  for 
some  time,  till  the  neighbours  observing  that  great 
quantities  of  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  the  ut- 
most precaution  taken  to  keep  the  door  shut,  began 
to  form  very  unfavourable  suspicions ;  on  which 
Harpham  took  a  cellar  in  Paradise-row,  near 
Hanover-square,  to  which  the  implements  were 
renwved. 

While  in  this  situation,  Harpham  invited  agentle- 
nnan  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  was  imprudent  enough 
to  take  him  into  his  workshop,  and  shew  him  iiis 
tools.  The  gentleman  wondering  for  what  purpose 
tllfcy  could   be  intmidcd,    Harpliam  said,   "  In  tliis 
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press  I  can  make  buttons ;  but  I  will  shew  you 
somethings  else  that  is  a  greater  rarity."  Having- 
said  this,  he  struck  a  piece  of  metal,  which  instantly 
bore  the  resemblance  of  half  a  guinea,  except  the 
milling  on  the  edge ;  but  another  instrument  being 
applied  to  it,  the  half  guinea  was  completed. 

Our  coiners  now  removed  to  Jermyn-street,  St. 
James's,  where  Harpham  took  an  empty  cellar,  and, 
on  the  old  pretence  of  button-making,  gave  orders 
to  a  bricklayer  to  put  up  a  grate.  The  bricklayer 
remarking  what  a  quantity  of  coals  the  grate  would 
consume,  the  other  said  it  was  so  much  the  better, 
for  it  was  calculated  to  dress  victuals  either  by  bak- 
ing, stewing,  roasting,  or  boiling.  Harpham  kept 
the  key  of  this  cellar,  permitting  no  one  to  enter 
but  Fordham  ;  and  once  in  three  weeks  he  had  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  and  sea  coal  put  in  throug-h  the 
window. 

The  landlord  of  the  place  suspecting  some  illegal 
proceeding,  desired  his  neighbours  to  watch  the 
parties  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Harpham  was  soon 
discovered  in  theattempt  to  put  ofFcounterfeit  money; 
on  which  he  and  his  assistant  were  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate;  and  Fordham  being- admitted 
an  evidence,  the  other  was  convicted,  and  received 
sentence  of  death. 

His  behaviour  afterhis  commitment  was  unusually 
serious  ;  for  as  he  was  not  weak  enough  to  flatter 
himself  with  unreasonable  hopes  of  life,  so  he  begai 
to  make  an  early   preparation    for   the   important 
change  that  awaited  him. 

He  procured  religious  books,  and  exercised 
himself  in  the  offices  of  devotion,  in  a  very  ear- 
nest manner.  He  likewise  resolved  to  eat  no 
more  food  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
support  of  nature  ;  and  in  this  he  persevered  from 
the  time  of  his  conviction  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  desired  a  person  to  awake  him  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  his  devotions  till 
midnight. 


'* 
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While  he  was  thus  properly  employed,  a  person 
hinted  to  him  that  he  might  entertain  some  hope  of 
a  reprieve ;  but  he  said  he  did  not  regard  a  reprieve, 
on  his  own  account ;  for  that  slavery  in  a  foreign 
country,  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  death.  Some 
questions  being  asked  him  respecting  any  accom- 
plices  he  might  have,  he  declined  charging  any 
particular  person  with  the  crime^  but  gave  the  Or- 
dinary of  Newgate  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  people 
whom  he  desired  him  to  send  to,  requesting  that 
they  would  reform  the  error  of  their  ways. 

The  sacrament  was  administered  to  him  in  private 
on  the  day  before  his  execution  at  his  own  request, 
as  he  said  he  could  not  attend  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, while  exposed  to  the  observation  of  a  curio'as 
multitude. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  exhorted  the  per- 
sons present  to  beware  of  covetousness,  and  be 
content  in  the  station  allotted  them  by  Providence. 


JONATHAN  WILD, 

(the  prince  of  robbers,) 

Executed  at   Tyburn,   May   24,   1/25. 

Of  all  the  thieves  that  ever  infested  London,  this 
man  was  the  most  notorious. 

Jonathan  Wild,  who  for  his  consummate  villainy 
and  depravity  has  justly  been  denominated  The 
Prince  of  Robbers,  w^as  born  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
Staffordshire,  about  the  year  l682.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  his  parents,  who  at  a  proper  age  put 
him  to  a  day-school,  which  he  continued  to  attend 
till  he  had  gained  a  sufficient  knowledge  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts,  to  qualify  him  for  busi- 
ness. His  father  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his 
own  trade ;  but  changed  that  design,  and  at  about 
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the  age  of  fifteen,  cipprenticed  him  for  seven  years 
to  a  buckle-maker  in  Birmingham.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship  he  returned  to  Wol- 
verhampton, where  he  married  a  young-  woman  of 
good  character,  and  gained  a  tolerable  livelihood 
by  following  his  business  as  a  journeyman. 

He  had  been  married  about  two  years,  in  which 
time  his  wife  had  a  son,  when  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  visiting  London,  and  very  soon  after  deserted 
his  wife  and  child,  and  set  out  for  the  metropolis, 
where  he  got  into  employment,  and  maintained  him- 
self by  his  trade ;  being  of  an  extravagant  disposi- 
tion many  months  had  not  elapsed  after  his  arrival 
in  London  when  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
Wood-street  Compter,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
for  debt  upwards  of  four  years.  In  a  pamphlet  which 
he  published,  and  which  we  shall  more  particularly 
mention  hereafter,  he  says,  that  during  his  impri- 
sonment, "  it  was  impossible  but  he  must,  in  some 
measure,  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  criminals  there 
under  confinement ;  and  particularly  Mr.  Hitchin's 
management." 

During  his  residence  in  the  Compter,  Wild  assi- 
duously cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  criminals 
who  were  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  attended  to  their 
accounts  of  the  exploits  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged with  singular  satisfaction. 

In  this  prison  was  a  woman  named  Mary  Milliner, 
who  had  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
notorious  pick-pockets  and  abandoned  prostitutes 
on  the  town.  After  having  escaped  the  punishment 
due  to  the  variety  of  felonies  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty,  she  was  put  put  under  confinement  for  debt. 
An  intimacy  subsisted  between  them  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  Compter. 

They  had  no  sooner  obtained  their  freedom,  than 
they  lived  under  the  denomination  of  man  and  wife. 
liy  their  iniquitous  practices  they  soon  obtained  a 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  them  to  open  a  little 
puhiic- house  in  Cock -alley,  fencing  Cripplcgate 
church. 
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Milliner  being  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  notorious  characters  by  whom  London  and  its 
environs  were  infested,  and  perfectly  conversant  as 
to  the  manner  of  their  proceedings,  she  was  con- 
sidered by  Wild  as  a  most  useful  companion ;  and 
indeed  she  very  materially  contributed  towards  ren- 
dering him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  characters 
in  the  arts  of  villainy. 

Wild  industriously  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of 
felons  of  every  denomination,  who  resorted  in  great 
numbers  to  his  house  in  order  to  dispose  of  their 
booties  ;  and  they  looked  upon  him  with  a  kind  of 
awe  ;  for  being  acquainted  with  their  proceedings, 
they  were  conscious  that  their  lives  were  continually 
in  his  power. 

Wild  was  at  little  difficulty  to  dispose  of  the  arti- 
cles brought  to  him  by  thieves  at  something  less 
th<in  its  real  value  ;  for,  at  this  period,  no  law  ex 
Isted  for  the  punishment  of  the  receivers  of  stolen 
jioods  ;  but  the  evil  increasing  to  so  enormous  a 
degree,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  legislature 
to  frame  a  law  for  its  suppression.  An  act  therefore 
was  passed,  consigning  such  as  should  be  con- 
victed of  receiving  goods,  knowing  them  to  have 
been  stolen,  to  transportation  for  the  space  of  four 
teen  years. 

Wild's  practices  were  considerably  interrupted  b^f 
1  he  above-mentioned  law :  to  obviate  the  intention 
of  which,  however,  he  suggested  the  following  plan 
he  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  thieves  whom  he  knew 
and  observed  to  them,  that  if  they  carried  theit 
booties  to  such  of  the  pawn-brokers  who  were  knowr 
to  be  not  much   troubled  with  the  scruples  of  con 
science,  they  would  scarcely  advance  on  the  property 
one-fourth  of  its   real  value  ;  and  that  if  they  were 
oftered  to  strangers,  either  for  sale  or  by  way  of  de- 
posit, it  was  a  chance  of  ten  to  one  but  the  parties 
were  rendered  amenable  to  the  laws. 

He  observed  that  the  most  industrious    thieves 
were  now  scarcely  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  ;  anil 
Vol.  I.  T  t  *14 
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that  they  must  either  submit  to  be  half  starvedj  oi 
be  in  great  and  continual  danger  of  Tyburn.  He 
informed  them  that  he  had  devised  a  plan  for  re- 
moving the  inconveniences  under  which  they  laboured, 
recommending  them  to  follow  his  advice,  and  to  be- 
have towards  him  with  honour.  He  then  proposed 
that  when  they  had  gained  any  booty  they  should 
deliver  it  to  him  instead  of  carrying-  it  to  the  pawn- 
broker, saying-  he  would  restore  the  goods  to  the 
owners,  by  which  means  greater  sums  would  be 
raised  than  by  depositing-  them  with  the  pawn- 
brokers, while  the  thieves  would  be  perfectly  secure 
from  detection. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  general  approba- 
tion, and  it  was  resolved  to  carry  it  into  immediate 
execution.  All  the  stolen  effects  were  to  be  given 
into  the  possession  of  Wild,  who  soon  appointed 
convenient  places  wherein  they  were  to  be  deposited, 
judging  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  have  them 
\eft  at  his  own  house. 

The  infamous  plan  being  thus  concerted,  it  was 
the  business  of  Wild  to  apply  to  persons  who  had 
been  robbed,  pretending-  to  be  g-reatly  concerned  at 
their  misfortunes,  saying  some  suspected  property 
had  been  stopped  by  a  very  honest  man,  a  broker, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  if  their 
goods  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  re- 
stitution should  be  made.  But  he  failed  not  to 
plead  that  the  broker  might  be  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  and  disinterestedness,  and  to  use  every  ar- 
gument in  his  power  for  exacting  a  promise  that  no 
disag-reeable  consequences  should  ensue  to  his  friend, 
who  had  imprudently  neglected  to  apprehend  the 
supposed  thieves. 

Happy  in  the  prospect  of  regaining  their  property 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  necessarily  attend- 
ing- prosecutions,  people  generally  approved  the 
conduct  of  Wild,  and  sometimes  rewarded  him 
even  with  ojic-half  of  the  reai  value  of  the  goods 
restored. 
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Persons  who  had  been  robbed,  however,  were  not 
always  satisfied  with  Wikl's  deeliirrxtion  ;  and  some- 
times they  questioned  him  parricularly  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  goods  being-  diseovei-ed.  On  these 
occasions  he  pretended  to  be  offended  that  his  honour 
should  be  disputed,  saying-,  that  his  motive  was  to 
afford  all  the  service  in  his  power  to  the  injared  party, 
whose  goods  he  imagined  might  possibly  be  those 
stopped  by  liis  friend;  but  since  his  good  intentions 
were  received  in  so  imgracious  a  manner,  and  him- 
self interrogated  respecting-  the  robbers,  he  had  no- 
thing- further  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  must  take  his 
leave ;  adding,  that  his  name  was  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  that  he  was  every  day  to  be  found  at  his  house 
in  Cock-alley,  Cripplegate 

This  affectation  of  resentment  seldom  failed   to 
possess  the  people  who  had  been  robbed  with  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  his  principles ;  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  liis  cliaracter  being-  removed,  he  had  an  op 
portiuiity  of  advancing  his  demands. 

Wild  received  no  gratuity  from  the  owners  of 
stolen  goods,  but  deducted  his  profit  from  the 
money  which  was  to  be^  paid  the  broker.  Thus 
did  he  amass  considerable  sums  without  danger  of 
prosecution,  for  his  offence  came  under  the  de- 
scription of  no  law  then  existing.  For  several 
years  he  preserved  a  tolerably  fair  character ;  so 
consummate  was  the  art  he  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  his  schemes. 

Wild's  business  greatly  increasing  and  his  name 
becoming  exceedingly  popular,  he  altered  his  mode 
of  proceeding.  Instead  of  applying  to  persons  who 
had  been  robbed,  he  opened  an  office,  to  which  great 
numbers  resorted,  in  hopes  of  recovering  their 
effects. 

He  made  a   great  ^  arade   in    his   business,   and 
assumed  a  consequence  that  enabled  him  more  effec 
tually  to  impose  on  the   public.      When   persons 
came  to  his   office,  they  were  informed  that  they 
THiSt  each  pay  a  crown  in  consideration  of  receiving 
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his  advice.  This  ceremony  being  dispatched,  he 
entered  in  his  book  the  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  parties,  with  all  the  particulars  which  they 
could  communicate,  respecting  the  robberies,  and 
the  rewards  that  would  be  given  provided  the  goods 
were  recovered ;  and  they  were  then  desired  to  call 
again  in  a  few  days,  when  he  hoped  he  should  be  able 
to  give  them  some  agreeable  intelligence. 

Upon  calling  to  know  the  success  of  his  enquiries, 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  received  some  inw 
formation  concerning  their  goods,  but  that  the  agent 
he  had  employed  to  trace  them  had  informed  him 
that  the  robbers  pretended  they  could  raise  more 
money  by  pawning  the  property  than  by  returning 
it  for  the  proposed  reward ;  saying,  however,  that 
if  he  could  by  any  means  procure  an  interview  with 
the  villains,  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  settle 
matters  agreeable  to  the  terms  already  proposed  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  artfully  insiniaating  that  the 
most  safe,  expeditious,  and  prudent  method  would 
be,  to  make  some  addition  to  the  reward. 

Wild,  at  length,  became  eminent  in  his  profession, 
which  proved  highly  lucrative.  When  he  had  dis- 
covered the  utmost  sum  that  it  was  likely  the  people 
would  give  for  the  recovery  of  their  property,  he 
requested  them  to  call  again,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  caused  the  goods  to  be  ready  for  delivery. 

He  derived  considerable  advantages  from  examin- 
ing persons  who  had  been  robbed  ;  for  he  thence  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  particulars  which  thtt  rob- 
bers omitted  to  communicate  to  him,  and  thereby 
was  enabled  to  detect  them  if  they  concealed  any 
part  of  their  booties.  Being  in  possession  of  the 
secrets  of  all  the  notorious  robbers,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  whatever  terms  he 
thought  proper  to  exact ;  for  they  were  conscious, 
that  by  opposing  his  inclination  they  should  involve 
themselves  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being 
sacrificed  to  the  injured  laws  of  their  country. 

Through  the  infamous  uractices  of  this  man,  ar- 
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tides,  vvhioli  liad  been  before  considered  as  of  no 
use  but  to  the  owners,  now  became  matters  claim- 
ing a  particular  attention  from  the  thieves  by  whom 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs  were  infested.  Books 
of  accounts,  pocket-books,  watches,  ring-s,  trinkets, 
and  a  variety  of  articles  of  but  small  intrinsic  worth, 
were  now  esteemed  very  profitable  booty.  Books 
of  accounts,  and  other  writings,  being-  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  owners,  produced  very  handsome 
rewards  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pocket  books, 
for  they  generally  contained  memorandums,  and 
sometimes  bank-notes,  and  other  articles  on  which 
money  could  be  readily  procured. 

Wild  accumulated  money  so  fast,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  a  man  of  consequence;  and  to  support 
his  imaginary  dignity,  he  (h-essed  in  laced  clothes, 
and  wore  a  sword.  He  first  exercised  his  martial 
instrument  on  the  person  of  his  accomplice  and  re- 
puted wife,  Mary  Milliner;  who  having  on  some 
occasion  provoked  him,  he  instantly  struck  at  her 
with  it,  and  cut  off  one  of  her  ears.  This  event  was 
the  cause  of  a  separation  ;  but  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  services  she  had  rendered  him,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  so  lucrative  a  profession,  he  allowed 
her  a  weekly  stipend  till  her  decease. 

Before  Wild  had  brought  the  plan  of  his  office  to 
perfection,  he  for  some  time  acted  as  an  assistant  to 
Cliarles  Hitchen,  the  city-marshal,  a  man  as  wicked  as 
himself.  These  celebrated  co-partners  in  villainy, 
under  the  pretext  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the 
dissolute  part  of  the  public,  paraded  the  streets  from 
Temple-bar  to  the  Minories,  searching  houses  of  ill 
fame,  and  apprehending  disorderly  and  suspected 
persons  ;  but  such  as  complimented  these  public  re- 
formers with  private  douceurs  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise every  species  of  wickedness  with  impunity. 

Hitchen  and  Wild,  however,  becoming  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  an  open  rupture  taking  place,  they 
parted,  each  pursuing  the  business  of  thief-taking  on 
his  own  account. 
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Wild's  artful  behaviour,  and  the  punctuality  wit^ 
which  he  discharged  his  engagements,  obtained  him 
a  great  share  of  confidence  among  thieves  of  everj 
denomination ;  insomuch,  that  if  he  caused  it  to  b^ 
intimated  to  them  that  he  was  desirous   of  seeing 
ihem,  and  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  they 
would  attend  him  with  the  utmost  willingness,  with 
out  entertaining  the  most  distant  apprehension  of 
danger,  although  conscious  that  he  had  informations 
against  them,  and  that  their  lives  were  absolutely  in 
his  power :   but  if  they  presumed  to  reject  his  pro- 
posals,   or  proved  otherwise  refractory,   he   would 
address  them  to  the  following  effect:  "I  have  given 
you  my  word  that  yon  should  come  and  go  in  per- 
fect safety,  and  so  you  shall  :  but  take  care  of  your- 
self, for  if  ever  you  see  me  again,  you  see  an  inve- 
terate enemy." 

The  great  influence  that  Wild  obtained  over  the 
thieves,  will  not  be  thought  a  very  extraordinary 
matter,  if  it  is  considered,  that  when  he  promised  to 
use  his  endeavours  for  rescuing  them  from  impend- 
ing fate,  he  was  always  desirous,  and  generally  able 
to  succeed.     Such   as  coin|jiied  with   his  measures, 
he  would  never   interrupt;    but,    on   the   contrary, 
aftbrd  them  every  encouragement  for  prosecuting 
their  iniquitous  practices ;   and  if  apprehended  by 
any  other  person,  he  seldom  failed  of  procm-ing  their 
discharge.     His   most  usual   method  (in   desperate 
cases,  and  when  matters  could  not  be  managed  with 
more  ease  and  expedition,)   was  to  procure  them  to 
be  admitted  evidences,  under  pretext  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  make  discoveries  of  high  importance 
to  tlie  public.     When  they  were  in  prison,  he  fre- 
quently attended  them,  and  communicated  to  them 
from  his  own  memorandums  such  particulars  as  he 
judged  it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  relate  to  the 
court.     When  his  accomplices   were  apprehended, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  their  being  brought 
to  trial,  he  contrived  stratagems  (in  which  his  inven- 
tion was  amazingly  fertile,)  for  keeping  the  principa\ 
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iv'itnesses  out  of  court ;  so  that  the  delinquents 
were  generally  dismissed  unpunished  in  defect  of  evi- 
dence. 

Jonathan  was  ever  a  most  implacable  enemy  to 
those  thieves  who  were  tiardy  enoug-h  to  reject  his 
terms,  and  dispose  of  their  stolen  effects  for  their 
own  separate  advantage.  He  was  industrious  to  an 
extreme  in  his  endeavours  to  surrender  them  into  the 
hands  of  justice;  and  being  acquainted  with  all  their 
usual  places  of  resort,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  escape  his  vigilance. 

By  subjecting-  those  who  incurred  his  displeasure 
to  the  punishment  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the  re- 
wards for  pursuing"  them  to  conviction  ;  g-reatly  ex- 
tended his  ascendency  over  the  other  thieves,  who 
considered  him  with  a  kind  of  awe;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  established  his  character  as  being  a  man 
of  great  public  utility. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Wild  to  give  instructions  tc 
the  thieves  whom  he  employed,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  conduct  themselves ;  and  if  they 
followed  his  directions,  it  was  seldom  that  they 
failed  of  success.  But  if  they  neglected  a  strict 
observance  of  his  rules,  or  were,  through  inadvert- 
ency or  ignorance,  guilty  of  any  kind  of  mismanage- 
ment or  error  in  the  prosecution  of  the  schemes  he 
had  suggested,  it  was  to  be  understood  almost  as 
an  absolute  certainty  that  he  would  procure  them  to 
be  convicted  at  the  next  sessions,  deeming  them  to  be 
unqualified  for  the  profession  of  roguery. 

He  was  frequently  asked,  how  it  w^as  possible  that 
he  could  carry  on  the  business  of  restoring  stolen 
effects,  and  yet  not  be  in  league  with  the  robbers ; 
and  his  replies  were  always  to  this  purpose :  "  My 
acquaintance  among-  thieves  is  very  extensive,  and 
when  I  receive  information  of  a  robbery,  I  make 
enquiry  after  the  suspected  parties,  and  leave  word 
at  proper  places,  that  if  the  goods  are  left  where  I 
appoint,  the  reward  shall  be  paid,  and  no  questions 
asked..     Surely  no  imputation  of  guilt  can  fall  upon 
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me ;  for  I  hold  no  interviews  with  the  robbers,  nor 
are  the  goods  given  into  my  possession.'' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  relation  of  the  most 
remarkable  exploits  of  the  hero  of  these  pages;  and 
our  account  must  necessarily  include  many  parti- 
culars relating  to  other  notorious  characters. 

A  lady  of  fortune  being  on  a  visit  in  Piccadilly, 
her  servants,  leaving  the  sedan  at  the  door,  went  to 
refresh  themselves  at  a  neiglibouring  pnblic-hous'e. 
Upon  their  return  the  vehicle  was  not  to  be  found :  in 
consequence  of  which  the  men  immediately  went  to 
Wild,  and  having  informed  him  of  their  loss  and 
complimented  him  with  the  usual  fee,  they  were 
desired  to  call  upon  him  again  in  a  few  days.  Upon 
their  second  application  Wild  extorted  from  them  a 
considerable  reward,  and  then  directed  them  to  at- 
tend the  chapel  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  during  the  time  of  prayers.  The  men 
went  according  to  the  appointment,  and  under  the 
Piazzas  of  the  chapel  perceived  the  chair,  which  upon 
examination  they  found  to  contain  the  velvet  seat, 
curtains,  and  other  furniture,  and  that  it  had  re- 
ceived no  kind  of  damage. 

A  young  gentleman  named  Knap,  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Sadler's  Wells  on  Saturday,  March  31, 
1716.  On  their  return  they  were  attacked  about  ten 
at  night,  near  the  wall  of  Gray's-inn-gardens,  by  five 
villains.  The  young  gentleman  was  immediately 
knocked  down,  and  his  mother  being  exceedingly 
alarmed  called  for  assistance  ;  upon  which  a  pistol 
was  discharged  at  her,  and  she  instantly  fell  down 
dead.  A  considerable  reward  was  offered  by  procla- 
mation in  the  Gazette  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  horrid  crime ;  and  Wild  was  remark 
ably  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  apprehend  the 
offenders.  From  a  description  given  of  some  of  the 
villains,  Wild  immediately  judged  the  gang  to  be 
composed  of  William  White,  Thomas  Thurland, 
Jolin  Cliapinan  alias  Edward  Darvel,  Tiirothv  Dun, 
and  Isaac  Rag. 
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On  the  evening-  of  Sunday,  April  8,  Wild  received 
intelligence  that  some  of  the  above-named  men  were 
drinking  with  their  prostitutes  at  a  house  kept  by 
John  Weatherly,  in  Newtoner's-lane.  He  went  to 
Weatherly's,  accompanied  by  his  man  Abraham,  and 
seized  White,  whom  he  brought  away  about  mid- 
night in  a  hackney-coach,  and  lodged  him  in  the 
Round-house. 

¥/hite  being  secured,  information  was  given  to 
Wild  that  a  man  named  James  Aires  was  then  at  the 
Bell  inn.  Smith  field,  in  company  with  a  woman  of 
the  town.  Having  an  information  against  Aires, 
Wild,  accompanied  by  his  assistants,  repaired  to 
the  inn,  under  the  gateway  of  which  they  met  Thur- 
land,  whose  person  had  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
Aires.  Thurland  was  provided  with  two  brace  of 
pistols  ;  but  being  suddenly  seized,  he  was  deprived 
of  all  opportunity  of  making  use  of  those  weapons 
and  taken  into  custody. 

They  went  on  the  following  night  to  a  house  in 
White-horse-alley,  Drury-lane,  where  they  appre- 
hended Chapman,  alias  Darvel.  Soon  after  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Knap,  Chapman  and  others  stopped 
the  coach  of  Thomas  Middlethwaite,  Esq.  but  that 
gentleman  escaped  being  robbed  by  discharging  a 
blunderbuss  and  wounding  Chapman  iii  the  arm,  on 
which  the  villains  retired. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  Wild  apprehended  Isaac 
Rag  at  a  house  which  he  frequented  in  St.  Giles's,  in 
consequence  of  an  information  charging  him  with  a 
burglary.  Being  taken  before  a  magistrate,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination  Rag  impeached  twenty- 
two  accomplices,  charging  them  with  being  house- 
breakers, footpads,  and  receivers  of  stolen  eftects  ; 
and  in  consequence  hereof  he  was  admitted  an  ev 
dence  for  the  crown. 

Rag  was  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  in  January, 
1714-15,  and  sentenced  to  stand  three  times  in  the 
pillory.     He  had  concealed  himself  in  the  dust  hole 
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belonged  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Powell,  where 
being  discoverech  he  was  searched,  and  a  pistol, 
some  matches,  and  a  number  of  pick-lock  keys,  were 
found  in  his  possession.  His  intention  was  evidently 
to  commit  a-  burglary,  but  as  he  did  not  enter  the 
house,  he  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  enter- 
ing the  yard  with  intent  to  steal.  He  was  indicted 
»n  October  1/15,  for  a  burglary  in  the  house  of 
Elizabeth  Stanwell  on  the  24th  of  August;  but  he 
was  acquitted  of  this  charge. 

White,  Thurland,  and  Chapman,  were  arraigned 
on  the  18th  of  May,  17 16,  at  the  sessions-house  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  an  indictment  for  assaulting  John 
Knap,  gent,  putting  him  in  fear,  and  taking  from  him 
a  hat  and  wig  on  the  31st  of  March,  17 16.  They 
were  also  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Knap, 
widow :  White  by  discharging  a  pistol  loaded  with 
powder  and  bullets,  and  thereby  giving  her  a  wound 
of  which  she  immediately  died,  March  31,  17 16. 
They  were  a  second  time  indicted  for  assaulting  and 
robbing  John  Gough.  White  was  a  fourth  time  in- 
dicted with  James  Russel  for  a  burglary  in  the  house 
of  George  Barklay.  And  Chapman  was  a  fourth 
time  indicted  for  a  burglary,  in  the  house  of  Henry 
Cross.  These  three  offenders  were  executed  at  Tyburn 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1716. 

Wild  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  appre- 
hend Timothy  Dun,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
hands  of  justice  by  removing  to  a  new  lodging, 
where  he  concealed  himself  in  the  most  cautious 
manner.  Wild,  however,  did  not  despair  of  dis- 
covering this  offender,  whom  he  supposed  must  either 
perish  through  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  by  returning  to  his 
felonious  practices ;  and  so  confident  was  he  of 
success,  that  he  made  a  wager  of  ten  guineas  that 
he  would  have  him  in  custody  before  the  expiration 
of  an  appointed  time. 

Dun's  confinement  at  length  became  exceedingly 
irksome  to  him,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  make  en 
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quiries  respecting  him  of  Wild,  in  order  to  discover 
whetlier  he  was  still  ia  danger  of  being-  apprehended. 
Upon  her  departure  from  Wild's  he  ordered  one  of 
his  people  to  follow  her  home.  She  took  water  at 
Black-friars  and  landed  at  the  Falcon,  but  suspect- 
ing- the  man  was  employed  to  trace  her,  she  again 
took  water  and  crossed  to  Wliite-friars  ;  observing 
that  she  was  still  followed,  she  ordered  the  waterman 
to  proceed  to  Lambeth,  and  having  landed  there,  it 
being  nearly  dark,  she  imagined  she  had  escapetl  the 
observation  of  Wild's  man,  and  therefore  walked 
immediately  home.  The  man  traced  her  to  Maid- 
lane  near  the  Bank-side,  Southwark,  and  perceiving 
her  enter  a  house  he  marked  the  wall  with  chalk, 
and  then  returned  to  his  employer  with  an  account 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made. 

Wild,  accompanied  by  a  fellow  named  Abraham^ 
a  Jew,  who  acted  the  part  he  had  done  to  the  worth- 
less marshal,  one  Riddlesden,  and  another  man, 
went  on  the  following  morning  to  the  house  wiiere 
the  woman  had  been  seen  to  enter.  Dun  hearing  a 
noise,  and  thence  suspecting  that  he  was  discovered, 
got  through  a  back-window  on  the  second  floor  upon 
the  roof  of  the  pantry,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Abraham  dis- 
charged a  pistol  and  wounded  Dun  in  the  arm  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fell  from  the  pantry  into 
the  yard  ;  after  his  fall  Riddlesden  discharged  a  pis- 
tol and  wounded  him  in  the  face  with  small  shot. 
Dun  was  secured  and  carried  to  Newgate,  and  being 
tried  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  he  was  soon  after 
executed  at  Tyburn. 

Riddlesden  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  he  entirely 
neglected  that  business  and  abandoned  himself  to 
every  species  of  wickedness.  His  irregular  course 
of  life  having  greatly  embarrassed  his  circumstances, 
he  broke  into  the  chapel  of  Whitehall  and  stole  the 
communion  plate.  He  was  convicted  of  this  offence 
and  received  sentence  of  death  ;  but  through  the  ex- 
ertion of  a  powerful  interest  a  pardon  was  obtained, 
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on  condition  of  transporting  himself  for  the  term  of 
seven  years.  He  went  to  America  but  soon  returned 
to  England,  and  had  the  address  to  ingratiate  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  an 
opulent  merchant  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Before 
be  could  get  his  wife's  fortune,  which  was  conside- 
rable, into  his  hands,  he  was  discovered  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  His  wife  followed  him,  and 
was  brought  to  bed  in  the  prison.  Her  friends  how 
ever  being  apprised  of  her  unhappy  situation,  caused 
her  to  return  home. 

He  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  widow  of 
Richard  Revel,  one  of  the  turnkeys  of  Newgate ;  and 
being  permitted  to  transport  himself  again,  the 
woman  went  with  him  to  Philadelphia  under  the 
character  of  his  wife. 

In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  them, 
Mrs.  Revel  returned  and  took  a  public-house  in 
Golden-lane ;  but  what  became  of  Riddlesden  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

A  thief  of  most  infamous  character  named  Arnold 
Powel,  being  confined  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of 
having  robbed  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Golden-square,  of  property  to  a  great  amount,  he  was 
visited  by  Jonathan,  who  informed  him,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  money,  he  would  save  his  life; 
adding,  that  if  the  proposal  was  rejected,  he  should 
inevitably  die  at  Tyburn  for  the  offence  on  account 
of  which  he  was  then  imprisoned.  The  prisoner, 
however,  not  believing  that  it  was  in  Wild's  power 
to  do  him  any  injury,  bid  him  defiance.  Powel  was 
brought  to  trial ;  but  through  a  defect  of  evidence 
he  was  acquitted. 

Having  gained  intelligence  that  Powel  had  com- 
mitted a  burglary  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Eastlick  near 
Fleet-ditch,  he  caused  that  gentleman  to  prosecute 
the  robber.  Upon  receiving  information  that  a  bill 
<vas  found  for  the  burglary  Powel  sent  for  Wild,  and 
a  compromise  was  eftected  according  to  the  terms 
which  Wild  himself  proposed  ;  in  consequence  of 
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which  Powel  was  assured  that  his  life  shouUi  be 
preserved. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  sessions,  Wild  informed 
the  prosecutor  that  the  first  and  second  days  would 
be  employed  in  other  trials,  and  as  he  was  willing  Mr. 
Eastlick  should  avoid  attending  with  his  witnesses 
longer  than  was  necessary,  he  would  give  timely 
notice  when  Powel  would  be  arraigned.  But  he 
contrived  to  have  the  prisoner  put  to  the  bar ;  and 
no  persons  appearing  to  prosecute,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  away ;  but  after  some  time  he  was  again 
set  to  the  bar,  then  ordered  away,  and  afterwards 
put  up  a  third  time,  proclamation  being  made  each 
time  for  the  prosecutor  to  appear.  At  length  the 
jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner,  and  as  no  accu- 
sation was  adduced  against  him,  he  was  necessarily 
dismissed  ;  and  the  court  ordered  Mr.  Eastlick's  re- 
cognizances to  be  be  estreated. 

Powel  was  ordered  to  remain  in  custody  till  the 
next  sessions,  there  being  another  indictment  against 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Eastlick  represented  the  behaviour 
of  Wild  to  the  court,  who  justly  reprimanded  him 
with  great  severity. 

Powel  put  himself  into  a  salivation  in  order  to 
avoid  being  brought  to  trial  the  next  sessions ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  stratagem  he  was  arraigned 
and  convicted,  and  executed  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1716-17. 

At  this  time  Wild  had  quitted  his  apartments  at 
Mrs.  Seagoe's,  and  hired  a  house  adjoining  to  the 
Coopers'  Arms,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  unexampled  villanies  of  this  man  were 
now  become  an  object  of  so  much  consequence  as  to 
excite  the  particular  attention  of  the  legislature.  In 
the  year  17 18  an  act  was  passed  deeming  every  person 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  who  should  accept  a  re- 
ward in  consequence  of  restoring  stolen  effects  with- 
out prosecuting  the  thief. 

It  was  the  general  opinion,  at  that  time,  that  the 
oDove  law  would  effectually  suppress  the  iniquitous 
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practices  of  Wild;  but  after  some  interruptions 
to  his  proceedings,  he  devised  means  for  evading 
the  law,  which  were  for  several  years  attended  with 
success. 

He  now  declined  the  custom  of  receiving  money 
from  the  persons  who  applied  to  him ;  but  upon  the 
second  or  third  time  of  calling  informed  them,  that 
all  he  had  been  able  to  learn  respecting  their  busi- 
ness was,  that  if  a  sum  of  money  was  left  at  an 
appointed  place  their  property  would  be  restored 
the  same  day. 

Sometimes  as  the  person  robbed  was  returning 
from  Wild's  house,  he  was  accosted  in  the  street  by 
a  man  who  delivered  the  stolen  effects,  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  note  expressing  the  sum  that  was 
to  be  paid  for  them. 

In  cases  wherein  he  supposed  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  he  advised  people  to  advertise,  that 
whoever  would  bring  the  stolen  goods  to  Jonafhan 
Wild  should  be  rewarded,  and  no  questions  asked 
them. 

In  the  two  first  instances  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  he  either  saw  the  thief,  received  the  goods,  or 
accepted  of  a  reward ;  and  in  the  latter  case  he  acted 
agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  injured  party,  and 
there  appeared  no  reason  to  criminate  him  as  being 
in  confederacy  with  the  felons. 

When  he  was  asked  what  would  satisfy  him  for 
his  trouble,  he  told  the  persons  who  had  recovered 
their  property,  that  what  he  had  done  was  without 
any  interested  view,  but  merely  from  a  principle  of 
doing  good ;  that  therefore  he  made  no  claim ;  but 
if  he  accepted  a  present  he  should  not  consider  it  as 
being  his  due,  l)ut  as  an  instance  of  generosity  which 
he  should  acknowledge  accordingly. 

Our  adventurer's  business  increased  exceedingly, 
and  he  opened  an  office  in  Newtoner's-laue,  to  the 
management  of  which  he  appointed  his  man  Abra- 
ham. This  Israelite  proved  a  remarkable  in- 
dustiious  and   faithful   servant  to  Jonatlian,   who 
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intrusted  him  with  matters  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

A  lady  had  her  pocket  picked  of  bank  notes  to 
the  amomit  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  She  related 
the  particulars  of  her  robbery  to  Abraham,  who  in 
a  few  days  apprehended  three  pick-pocke  s,  and 
conducted  them  to  Jonathan's  lodgings  at  Dulwich. 
Upon  their  delivering  up  all  the  notes  Wild  dismissed 
them.  When  the  lady  applied  to  Abraham  he  re- 
stored her  property,  and  she  generously  made  him  a 
present  of  four  hundred  pounds,  which  he  delivered 
to  his  employer. 

These  pick-pockets  were  afterwards  apprehended 
for  some  other  offences,  and  transported.  One  of 
them  carefully  concealed  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  lining  of  his  coat.  On  his  arrival  at 
Maryland  he  procured  cash  for  the  note,  and  having 
purchased  his  freedom  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Wild's  business  would  not  permit  him  to  remain 
long  at  Dulwich  ;  and  being  under  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  want  of  Abraham's  assistance,  he  did 
not  keep  open  his  office  in  Newtoner's-lane  for  more 
than  three  months. 

About  a  week  after  the  return  of  Wild  from  Dul- 
wich, a  mercer  in  Lombard-street  ordered  a  porter 
to  carry  to  a  particular  inn  a  box  containing  goods 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds.  In  his  way 
the  porter  was  observed  by  three  thieves,  one  of 
them  being  more  genteelly  dressed  than  his  compa- 
nion, accosted  the  man  in  the  following  manner : 
"  If  you  are  willing  to  earn  sixpence,  my  friend,  step 
to  the  tavern  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  ask  for  the 
roquelaur  I  left  at  the  bar ;  but,  lest  the  waiter  should 
scruple  giving  it  you,  take  my  gold  watch  as  a  token. 
Pitch  your  burthen  upon  this  bulk,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  it  till  you  return  ;  but  be  sure  you  make 
haste." 

The  man  went  to  the  tavern  and  having  delivered 
his  message,  was  informed  that  the  thin.o-  he  en- 
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quired  for  had  not  been  left  there ;  upon  which  the 
porter  said,  "  ►Since  you  scruple  to  trust  rae,  look  at 
this  gold  watch  which  the  gentleman  gave  me  to 
produce  as  a  token."  What  was  called  a  gold  watch 
being  examined,  proved  to  be  only  pewter  lacquered. 
In  consequence  of  this  discovery  the  porter  hastened 
back  to  where  he  had  left  the  box,  but  neither  thai 
nor  the  sharpers  were  to  be  found. 

The  porter  was  with  reason  apprehensive  that  he 
should  incur  his  masters  displeasure  if  he  related 
what  had  happened ;  and,  in  order  to  excuse  his 
folly,  he  determined  upon  the  following  stratagem: 
he  rolled  himself  in  the  mud  and  then  went  home, 
saying  he  had  been  knocked  down  and  robbed  of 
the  goods. 

The  proprietor  of  the  goods  applied  to  Wild,  and 
related  to  him  the  story  he  had  been  told  by  his  ser- 
vant. Wild  told  him  he  had  been  deceived  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  trunk  was  lost,  and  that  he 
should  be  convinced  of  it  if  he  woidd  send  for  his 
servant.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  the  por- 
ter, and  upon  his  arrival,  Abraham  conducted  him 
into  a  room  separated  from  the  office  only  by  a  slight 
partition.  "Your  master,  said  Abraham,  has  just 
been  here  concerning  the  box  you  lost ;  and  he  de- 
sired that  you  might  be  sent  for  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate the  particulars  of  the  robbery.  What  kind 
of  people  were  the  thieves,  and  in  what  manner  did 
they  take  the  box  away  r"  In  reply,  the  man  said, 
"  Why,  two  or  three  fellows  knocked  me  down,  and 
then  carried  off  the  box.'*  Hereupon  Abraham  told 
him,  that  "  if  they  knocked  him  down  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  the  property  being  recoveied,  since 
that  offence  rendered  them  liable  to  be  hanged. 
But,"  continued  he, "  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  speak 
the  truth  ;  for  if  you  persist  in  a  refusal,  be  assured 
we  shall  discover  it  by  some  other  means.  Pray  do 
you  recollect  nothing  about  a  token  ?  Were  you  not 
to  fetch  a  roquelaur  from  a  tavern  ?  and  did  you  not 
produce  a  gold  watch  as  a  token  to  induce  the  xraitct 
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to  deliver  it  ?"  Astonished  at  Abraham's  words,  the 
porter  declared  he  believed  he  was  a  witch,  and  im- 
mediately acknowledged  in  what  manner  he  had  lost 
the  box. 

One  of  the  villains  concerned  in  the  above  trans- 
action lived  in  the  house  formerly  inhal)ited  by  Wild, 
in  Cock-alley,  near  Crippleg-ate.  To  this  place 
Jonathan  and  Abraham  repaired,  and  when  they 
were  at  the  door,  they  overheard  a  dispute  between 
the  man  and  his  wife,  during-  which  the  former  de- 
clared that  he  would  set  out  for  Holland  the  next 
day.  Upon  this  they  forced  open  the  door,  and 
Wild  saying-  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  preventim^ 
his  intended  voyage,  took  him  into  custody,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  compter. 

On  the  following  day  the  goods  being  returned 
to  the  owner,  Wild  received  a  handsome  reward ; 
and  he  contrived  to  procure  the  discharge  of  the 
thief. 

On  the  23d  or  24th  of  January,  1718-I9,  Margaret 
Dodwell  and  Alice  Wright  went  to  Wild's  house, 
and  desired  to  have  a  private  interview  with  him. 
Observing  one  of  the  women  to  be  with  child,  he 
imagined  she  might  want  a  father  to  her  expected 
issue ;  for  it  was  a  part  of  his  business  to  procure 
persons  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  real  fathers  of 
children  born  in  consequence  of  illicit  commerce. 
Behig  shewn  into  another  room,  Dodwell  spoke  in  tlie 
following  manner: — "  I  do  not  come,  Mr.  Wild,  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  met  with  any  Joss,  but  that 
I  wish  to  find  something.  If  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  you  may  acquire  a  thousand  pounds,  or  pei*- 
baps  many  thousands." 

Jonathan  here  expressed  the  utmost  willingness 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  highly  lucrative,  and 
the  woman  proceeded  thus :  "  My  plan  is  this  ;  you 
must  procure  two  or  three  stout  resolute  fellows  who 
will  undertake  to  rob  a  house  in  Wormwood-street, 
near  Eishopsgate.     This  house  is  kept  by  a  cane- 
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chair  maker  named  James  Cooke,  who  has  a  lodg-er, 
an  ancient  lady,  immensely  rich  ;  and  she  keeps  lier 
money  in  a  box  in  iier  apartment ;  she  is  now  g-one 
in  the  country  to  fetch  more.  One  of  the  men  must 
find  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  the  shop  in  the 
evening,  and  conceal  himself  in  a  saw  pit  there  ;  he 
may  let  his  companions  in  when  the  family  are  retired 
to  rest.  But  it  will  be  particularly  necessary  to  se- 
cure two  stout  apprentices  and  a  boy,  who  lay  in 
the  g-arret.  I  wish  however  no  murder  may  be  com- 
mitted." Upon  tiiis  Wright  said,  "  Phoo !  phoo  ! 
when  people  engage  in  matters  of  this  sort,  they 
must  manag-e  as  well  as  they  can,  and  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety."  Dodwell  now  re- 
sumed her  discourse  to  Jonathan  ;  "  The  boys  now 
secured,  no  kind  of  difficulty  will  attend  getting  pos- 
session of  the  old  lady's  money,  she  being  from  home 
and  her  room  under  that  where  the  boys  sleep.  In 
the  room  facing  that  of  the  old  lady,  Cooke  and  his 
wife  lay  :  he  is  a  man  of  remarkable  courage  ;  great 
caution  therefore  must  be  observed  respecting  him 
and  indeed  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  knock  him 
on  the  head ;  for  then  his  drawers  may  be  rifled, 
and  he  is  never  without  money.  A  woman  and  a 
child  lay  under  the  roo^v*  belonging  to  the  old 
lady;  but  I  hope  no  violence  will  be  offered  to 
them." 

Having  heard  the  above  proposal.  Wild  took  the 
women  into  custody  and  lodged  them  in  Newgate. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  conduct  in  this 
affair  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  virtue  or  justice, 
but  that  he  declined  engaging  in  the  iniquitous 
scheme,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  design  was 
to  draw  him  into  a  snare. 

Dodwell  had  lived  five  months  in  Mr.Cook's  house, 
and  though  she  paid  no  rent  he  was  too  generous 
to  turn  her  out,  or  in  any  manner  to  oppress  hen 
Wild  prosecuted  Dodwell  and  Wright  for  a  misde- 
meanor; and  being  found  guilty,  they  were  sentenced 
each  to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment. 
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Wild  had  inserted  in  his  book  a  gold  watch,  a 
quantity  of  fine  lace,  and  other  property  of  conside- 
rable value,  which  John  Butler  bad  stolen  from  a 
house  at  Newing-ton-g-reen ;  but  Butler,  instead  of 
coming  to  account  as  usual,  had  declined  his  felo- 
nious practices,  and  lived  on  the  produce  of  his 
booty.  Wild,  highly  enrag-ed  at  being  excluded  his 
share,  determined  to  pursue  every  possible  means 
for  subjecting  him  to  the  power  of  justice. 

Being  informed  that  he  lodged  at  a  public-house 
in  Bishopsgate-street,  Wild  went  to  the  house  early 
one  morning,  when  Butler  hearing  him  ascend  the 
stairs,  jumped  out  of  the  window  of  his  room,  and 
climbing  over  the  wall  of  the  yard,  got  into  the 
street.  Wild  broke  open  the  door  of  the  room  ;  but 
was  exceedingly  disappointed  and  mortified  to  find 
that  the  man  in  whom  he  was  in  pursuit  had  made 
his  escape.  *In  the  meantime  Butler  ran  into  a 
house,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  and  de- 
scending to  the  kitchen,  where  some  women  were 
washing,  told  them  he  wap  pursued  by  a  bailiff; 
and  they  advised  him  to  conceal  himself  in  the  coal- 
hole. 

Jonathan  coming  out  of  the  ale-hcuse,  and  seeing 
a  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  open,  he  en- 
quired of  the  master,  who  was  a  dyer,  whether  a 
man  had  not  taken  refuge  in  his  house.  The  dyer 
answered  him  in  the  negative ;  saying,  he  had  not 
left  his  shop  more  than  a  minute  since  it  had  been 
opened.  Wild  requested  to  search  the  house,  and 
the  dyer  readily  complied.  Wild  asked  the  women 
if  they  knew  whether  a  man  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
house,  which  they  denied ;  but  he  informing  them 
that  the  man  he  sought  was  a  thief,  they  said  he 
would  find  him  in  the  coal-hole. 

Having  procured  a  candle.  Wild  and  his  attend- 
ants searched  the  place  without  effect;  and  they 
examined  every  part  of  the  house  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. He  obserTcdthat  the  villain  nmst  have  nia(ie 
his  escape  into  the  street.    On  which  the  ^dyer  said. 
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that  could  not  be  the  case ;  that  if  he  had  entered, 
he  must  still  be  in  the  house,  for  he  had  not  quitted 
the  shop,  and  it  was  impossible  that  a  man  could  pass 
to  the  street  without  his  knowledg-e:  and  he  advised 
Wild  to  search  the  cellar  again.  They  now  all  went 
into  the  cellar,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  search- 
ing, the  dyer  turned  up  a  large  vessel  used  in  his 
business,  and  Butler  appeared.  Wild  asked  him  in 
what  manner  he  had  disposed  of  the  goods  he  stole 
from  Newington-green,  upbraided  him  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  declared  that  he  should  certainly  be 
hanged. 

Butler,  however,  knowing  the  means  by  which  an 
accommodation  might  be  effected,  directed  Wild  to 
go  to  his  lodging,  and  look  behind  the  head  of  the 
bed,  vrhere  he  would  find  what  would  recompense 
him  for  his  time  and  trouble.  Wild  went  to  the 
place,  and  found  what  perfectly  satisfied  him ;  but 
as  Butler  was  apprehended  in  a  public  manner,  the 
other  vv^as  under  a  necessity  of  taking  him  before  a 
magistrate,  who  committed  him  for  trial.  He  was 
tried  the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  by 
the  artful  management  of  Wild,  instead  of  being 
condemned  to  die,  he  was  only  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. 

Being  at  an  inn  in  Smithfield,  Wild  observed  a 
large  trunk  in  the  yard,  and  imagining  that  it  con- 
tained property  of  Vcdue,  he  hastened  home,  and 
instructed  one  of  the  thieves  he  employed  to  carry 
it  off.  The  man  he  employed  in  this  matter  was 
named  Jeremiah  Rann,  and  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  dexterous  thieves  in  London.  Having 
dressed  himself  so  exactly  as  to  resemble  a  porter, 
he  carried  away  the  trunk  without  being  observed. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  a  whipmaker  by  trade,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  trunk,  had  no  sooner  discovered  his 
loss,  than  he  applied  to  Wild,  who  returned  him  the 
goods,  in  consideration  of  receiving  ten  guineas. 

Some  time  after,  a  disagreement  took  place  be- 
tween Jonathan  and  Rann,  and  the  former  appre- 
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hended  the  latter,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
die.  The  day  preceding-  that  on  which  Rann  was 
executed,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  related  to  him 
all  the  particulars  of  the  trunk.  Mr.  Jarvis  threat- 
ened Wild  with  a  prosecution  ;  hut  all  apprehensions 
on  that  score  were  soon  dissipated,  by  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Jarvis. 

Wild  being  ranch  embarrassed  in  endeavouring-  to 
find  out  some  method  by  which  he  might  safely  dis- 
pose of  the  property  that  was  not  claimed  by  the 
respective  proprietors,  revolved  in  his  mind  a  variety 
of  schemes ;  but  at  length  he  adopted  that  which 
follows :  he  purchased  a  sloop,  in  order  to  transport 
the  goods  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  gave  the 
command  of  the  vessel  to  a  notorious  thief,  named 
Roger  Johnson. 

Ostend  was  the  port  where  this  vessel  principally 
traded ;  but  when  the  goods  were  not  disposed  of 
there,  Johnson  navigated  her  toBrnges,  Ghent,  Brus- 
sels, and  other  places.  He  brought  home  lace, 
wine,  b-randy,  &c.  and  these  commodities  were  gene- 
rally landed  in  the  night,  without  adding-  any  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  the  revenue-officers. 

This  trade  was  continued  about  two  years,  when 
five  pieces  of  lace  being  lost,  Joknson  deducted  the 
value  of  them  from  the  mate's  pay.  Violently  irri- 
tated by  this  conduct,  the  mate  lodged  an  informa- 
tion against  Johnson,  for  running  a  great  quantity 
of  various  kinds  of  goods. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  circumstance  the  ves- 
sel was  exchequered,  Johnson  cast  in  damages  to  the 
amount  of  700 1-  and  the  commercial  proceedings 
were  entirely  ruined. 

A  disagreement  had  for  some  time  subsisted  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Thomas  Edwards,  \Wio  kept  a 
house  of  resort  for  thieves,  in  Long-lane,  concerning 
the  division  of  some  booty.  Meeting  one  day  in  the 
Strand,  they  charged  each  other  with  felony,  and 
were  both  taken  into  custody.  Wild  bailed  John- 
son, and  Edwards  was  not  prosecuted.     The  latter 
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had  no  sooner  recovered  his  liherty,  than  he  s^ave  in 
formation  ag-ainst  Wild,  whose  private  warehouses 
being-  searched,  a  great  quantity  of  stolen  g-oods  was 
there  found.  Wild  arrested  Edwards  in  the  name  of 
Johnson,  to  whom  he  pretended  the  goods  belong-ed, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  Marshalsea,  but  the  next 
day  he  procured  bail.  Edwards  determined  to 
wreak  his  revenge  upon  Johnson,  and  for  some  time 
industriously  sought  for  him  in  vain  ;  but  meeting 
him  accidentally  in  Whitechapel-road,  he  gave  him 
into  the  custody  of  a  peace-officer,  who  conducted 
him  to  an  adjacent  ale-house.  Johnson  sent  for 
Wild,  who  immediately  attended,  accompanied  by 
his  man.  Quilt  Arnold.  Wild  promoted  a  riot, 
during  which  Johnson  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  an  escape. 

Information  being  made  against  Wild  for  the 
rescue  of  Johnson,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  abscond, 
and  he  remained  concealed  for  three  weeks ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  supposing  all  danger  to  be  over, 
he  returned  to  his  house.  Learning  that  Wild  had 
returned,  Mr.  Jones,  high-constable  of  Holborn 
division,  went  to  his  house  in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  17 25,  and  apprehended  him  and 
Quilt  Arnold,^  and  took  them  before  Sir  John  Fryer, 
who  committed  them  to  Newgate,  on  a  charge  of 
having  assisted  in  the  escape  of  Johnson. 

On  Wednesday  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Wild 
moved  to  be  either  admitted  to  bail,  or  discharged, 
or  brought  to  trial  that  sessions.  On  the  following 
Friday  a  warrant  of  detainer  was  produced  against 
him  in  court,  and  to  it  was  affixed  the  following 
articles  of  information : 

1.  That  for  many  years  past  he  had  been  a 
confederate  with  great  numbers  of  highwaymen, 
pick-pockets,  house-breakers,  shop-lifters,  and  other 
thieves. 

2.  That  he  had  formed  a  kind  of  corporation  of 
thieves,  of  which  he  was  the  head  or  director ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  his  pretended  services,  in  dc- 
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tecting  and  prosecuting  offenders,  he  procured  such 
only  to  be  hanged  as  concealed  their  booty,  or  re- 
fused to  share  it  with  him. 

3.  That  he  had  divided  the  town  and  country  into 
so  many  districts,  and  appointed  distinct  gangs  for 
each,  who  regularly  accounted  with  him  for  their 
robberies.  That  he  had  also  a  particular  set  to  steal 
at  churches  in  time  of  divine  service :  and  likewise 
other  moving  detachments  to  attend  at  court  on 
birth-days,  balls,  &c.  and  at  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, circuits,  and  country  fairs. 

4.  That  the  persons  employed  by  him  were  for  the 
most  part  felon  convicts,  who  had  returned  from 
transportation  before  the  time  for  which  they  were 
transported  was  expired;  and  that  he  made  choice 
of  them  to  be  agents,  because  they  could  not  be 
legal  evidences  against  him,  and  because  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  take  from  them  what  part  of  the 
stolen  goods  he  thought  fit,  and  otherwise  use  them 
ill,  or  hang  them,  as  he  pleased. 

5.  That  he  had  from  time  to  time  supplied  such 
convicted  felons  with  money  and  clothes,  and  lodged 
them  in  his  ow^n  house,  the  better  to  conceal  them  : 
particularly  some,  against  whom  there  are  now  in- 
formations for  counterfeiting  and  diminishing  broad 
pieces  and  guineas. 

6.  That  he  had  not  only  been  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  as  well  as  of  writings  of  all  kinds,  for  near 
fifteen  years  past,  but  had  frequently  been  a  confe- 
derate, and  robbed  along  with  the  abovementioned 
convicted  felons. 

7.  That,  in  order  to  carry  on  these  vile  practices, 
and  to  gain  some  credit  with  the  ignorant  multitude, 
he  usually  carried  a  short  silver  staff,  as  a  badge  of 
authority  from  the  government,  which  he  used  to 
produce  when  he  himself  was  concerned  in  an5 
robbery. 

8.  That  he  had,  under  his  care  and  direction,  se- 
veral  warehouses  for  receiving  and  concealing  stolen 
goods;   and  als     a  ship   for   carrying   off   jewels, 
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watches,  and  othei*  valuable  goods,  to  Holland, 
where  he  had  settled  a  supei-annuated  thief  for  his 
factor.- 

9.  Vhat  he  kept  in  pay  several  artists  to  make 
alterations,  and  transform  watches,  seals,  snuff- 
boxes, rings,  and  other  valuable  things,  that  they 
might  not  be  known,  several  ofiwhich  he  used  to 
present  to  such  persons  as  he  thought  might  be  oi 
service  to  him. 

10.  That  he  seldom  or  never  helped  the  owners 
to  the  notes  and  papers  they  had  lost,  unless  he 
found  them  able  exactly  to  specify  and  describe 
them,  and  then  often  insisted  on  more  than  half  the 
value. 

11.  And,  lastly,  it  appears  that  he  has  often  sold 
human  blood,  by  procuring  false  evidence  to  swear 
persons  into  facts  they  were  not  guilty  of ;  sometimes 
to  prevent  them  from  being  evidences  against  him- 
self, and  at  other  times  for  the  sake  of  the  great  re- 
ward given  by  the  government. 

The  information  of  Mr.  Jones  v^-^^;;  also  read  in 
courts  setting  forth  that  two  persons  xvould  be  pro- 
duced to  accuse  the  prisoner  of  capital  offences. 
The  men  alluded  to  in  the  above  affidavit  were  John 
Follard  and  Thomas  Butler,  who  had  been  con- 
victed ;  but  it  being  deemed  expedient  to  grant  them 
a  pardon,  on  condition  of  their  appearing  in  support 
of  a  prosecution  against  Wild,  they  pleaded  to  the 
same,  and  were  remanded  to  Newgate  till  the  nexi 
sessions. 

Saturday  the  1 2th  of  April,  Wild  by  counsel  movCvi 
that  his  trial  might  be  postponed  till  the  ensuing  ses- 
sions, and  an  affidavit  made  by  the  prisoner  was  read 
in  court,  purporting,  that  till  the  preceding  evening 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  a  bill  having  been  found 
against  him ;  that  he  knew  not  what  offence  was 
charged  against  him ;  and  was  unable  to  procure 
two  material  witnesses,  one  of  them  living  near 
Brentford,   and  the  other  in  Somersetshire.     Thir 
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was  opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  who  urged, 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  defer  the  trial  on  so 
frivolous  a  pretext  as  that  made  by  the  prisoner : 
that  the  affidavit  expressed  an  ig-norance  of  what 
offence  he  was  charged  with,  and  yet  declared 
that  two  nameless  persons  were  material  witnesses. 

The  prisoner  informed  the  court  that  his  witnesses 

were,  Hays,  at  the  Pack-horse  on  Turnham- 

green,  and Wilson,  a  clothier  at  Frome;  adding 

that  he  had  heard  it  slightly  intimated  that  he  was 
indicted  for  a  felony  upon  a  person  named  Stret- 
ham.  Wild's  counsel  moved  that  the  names  of 
Hays  and  Wilson  might  be  inserted  in  the  affi- 
davit, and  that  it  should  be  again  sworn  to  by  the 
prisoner. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  observed,  that 
justice  would  not  be  denied  the  prisoner,  though  it 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected  that  he  would  be 
allowed  any  extraordinary  favours  or  indulgencies. 
Follard  and  Butler  were  at  length  bound  each  in  the 
penalty  of  500/.  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  sessions, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  Wild's  fate  should  be  deter- 
mined. 

Saturday,  May  the  15th,  1725,  Jonathan  Wild  was 
indicted  for  privately  stealing  in  the  house  of  Catha- 
rine Stretham,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 
fifty  yards  of  lace,  the  property  of  the  said  Catharine, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1 724-5.  He  was  a  second  time 
indicted  for  feloniously  receiving  of  the  said  Catha- 
rine on  the  10th  of  March  ten  guineas  on  account, 
and  under  pretence  of  restoring  the  said  lace,  without 
apprehending  and  prosecuting  the  felon  who  stole 
the  property. 

Previous  to  his  trial,  Wild  distributed  among  the 
jurymen,  and  other  persons  who  were  walking  on 
the  leads  of  the  court,  a  great  number  of  printed 
papers,  under  the  title  of  "  A  List  of  Persons  disco- 
vered, apprehended,  and  convicted,  of  several  Rob- 
beries on  the  High-Way ;  and  also  for  Burglary  and 

Vol.  I.  Y  y 
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House-Breaking ;  and  also  for  returning  from  Tran 
sportation ;  by  Jonathan  Wild."  This  list  contained 
the  names  of  thirty-five  for  robbing  on  the  high-way; 
twenty-two  for  house-breaking ;  and  ten  for  return- 
ing from  transportation.  To  the  list  was  annexed 
the  following  Not  a  Bene. 

"  Several  others  have  been  also  convicted  for 
the  like  crimes  ;  but,  remembering  not  the  persons' 
names  who  had  been  robbed,  I  omit  the  criminals' 
names. 

"  Please  to  observe,  that  several  others  have  been 
also  convicted  for  shop-lifting,  picking  of  pockets, 
&c.  by  the  female  sex,  which  are  capital  crimes,  and 
which  are  too  tedious  to  be  inserted  here,  and  the 
prosecutors  not  willing  of  being  exposed. 

"  In  regard  therefore  of  the  numbers  above  con- 
victed, some  that  have  yet  escaped  justice,  are  en- 
deavouring to  take  away  the  life  of  the  said 

Jonathan  Wild.'* 

The  prisoner  being  ft  to  the  bar,  he  requested 
that  the  witnesses  might  be  examined  apart,  which 
was  complied  with.  Henry  Kelly  deposed,  that  by 
the  prisoner's  direction  he  went,  in  company  with 
Margaret  Murphy,  to  the  prosecutor's  shop  under 
pretence  of  buying  some  lace ;  that  he  stole  a  tin 
box,  and  gave  it  to  Murphy  in  order  to  deliver  to 
Wild,  who  waited  in  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving their  booty,  and  rescuing  them  if  they  should 
be  taken  into  custody  ;  that  they  returned  together 
to  Wild's  house,  where  the  box  being  opened  con- 
tained eleven  pieces  of  lace ;  that  Wild  said  he  could 
afford  no  more  than  five  guineas,  as  he  should  not 
be  able  to  get  more  than  ten  guineas  for  returning 
the  goods  to  the  owner;  that  he  received  as  his  share 
three  guineas  and  a  crown,  and  that  Murphy  had 
what  remained  of  the  five  guineas. 

Margaret  Murphy  was  next  sworn,  and  her  evi- 
dence corresponded  in  every  particular  with  that  ot 
the  former  witness.* 

*  Margaret  Marphy  was  executed  Marvh  27,1 728}  for  ntealiiig  plate. 
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Catharine  Stretham  the  elder  deposed,  that  between 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, a  man  and  woman  came  to  her  house  pretend- 
ing that  they  wanted  to  purchase  some  lace ;  that 
she  shewed  them  two  or  three  parcels,  to  the  quality 
and  price  of  which  they  objected  ;  and  that  in 
about  thiee  hours  after  they  had  left  the  shop,  she 
missed  a  tin  box  containing-  a  quantity  of  lace,  the 
value  of  which  she  estimated  at  50/. 

The  prisoner's  council  observed  that  it  was  their 
opinion  he  could  not  be  legally  convicted,  because 
the  indictment  positively  expressed  that  he  stole  the 
lace  in  the  house,  whereas  it  had  been  proved  in 
evidence  that  he  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  fact  was  committed.  They  admitted  that 
he  might  be  liable  to  conviction  as  an  accessary  be- 
fore the  fact,  or  guilty  of  receiving  the  property 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen;  but  conceived  that  he  could 
not  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  capital  felony  unless  the 
indictment  declared  (as  the  act  directs)  that  he  did 
assist,  co7mnand,  or  hire. 

Lord  Raymond  presided  when  Wild  was  tried, 
and  in  summing  up  the  evidence  his  Lordship  ob- 
served, that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  was  a  point  be- 
yond all  dispute  ;  but  that  as  a  similar  case  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  law  books,  it  became  his  duty  to 
act  with  great  caution ;  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  construction  urged  by  the  council  for  the 
crown,  could  be  put  upon  the  indictment ;  and,  as 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was  at  stake,  recom- 
mended the  prisoner  to  the  mercy  of  the  jury,  who 
brought  in  their  verdict  not  guilty. 

Wild  was  indicted  a  second  time  for  an  offence 
committed  during  his  confinement  in  Newgate.  The 
indictment  being  opened  by  the  council  for  the  crown, 
the  following  clause  in  an  act  passed  in  the  4th  year 
of  Geo.  L  was  ordered  to  be  read : 

"  And  whereas  there  are  divers  persons  who  have 
secret  acquaintancce  with  felons,  and  who  make  it 
their  business  to  help  persons  to  their  stolen  goods. 
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and  by  that  means  gain  money  from  them,  which  is 
divided  between  them  and  the  felons,  whereby  they 
greatly  encourage  such  offenders.  Be  it  enacted,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whenever  any  person 
taketh  money  or  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
pretence,  or  upon  account  of  helping  any  person  or 
persons  to  any  stolen  goods  or  chattels,  every  such 
person  so  taking  money  or  reward  as  aforesaid  (un- 
less such  person  do  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  appre- 
hended, 'such  felon  who  stole  the  same,  '^and  give 
evidence  against  him)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  felony  committed  in 
stealing  such  goods,  and  in  such  and  the  same  man- 
ner as-  if  such  offender  had  stolen  such  goods  and 
chattels,  in  the  manner,  and  with  such  circumstances, 
as  the  same  were  stolen." 

Catharine  Stretham  deposed  to  the  following  effect  • 
"  A  box  of  lace  being  stolen  out  of  my  shop  on  the 
22d  of  January,  I  went  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  to  the  prisoner's  house,  in  order  to  employ 
bim  in  recovering  my  goods  ;  but  not  finding  him  at 
home  I  advertised  them,  offering  a  reward  of  fifteen 
guineas,  and  saying  no  questions  should  be  asked. 
The  advertisement  proved  ineffectual :  I  therefore 
went  again  to  the  prisoner's  house,  and  by  his  desire 
gave  the  best  description  that  I  was  able  of  the  per- 
sons I  suspected  to  be  the  robbers  ;  and  promising 
to  make  enquiry  after  my  property,  he  desired  me  to 
call  again  in  two  or  three  days. 

"  I  attended  him  a  second  time,  when  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  learnt  something  concerning 
my  goods,  and  expected  more  particular  information 
in  a  short  time.  During  this  conversation  we  were 
joined  by  a  man,  who  said  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  one  Kelly,  who  had  been  tried  for  circulatmg 
plaited  shillings,  was  concerned  in  stealing  the  lace. 
I  went  to  the  prisoner  again  on  the  day  he  was  ap- 
prehended, and  informed  him  that  though  I  had  ad- 
vertised a  reward  of  no  more  than  fifteen,  I  would 
give  twenty  or  twenty-five  guineas,  rather  than  not 
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recover  my  property ;  upon  which  he  desn-ed  me  not 
to  he  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  said  the  people  who 
had  the  lace  were  gone  out  of  town,  but  that  he  would 
contrive  to  foment  a  disagreement  between  them, 
by  which  means  he  should  be  enabled  to  recover  the 
goods  on  more  easy  terms.  He  sent  me  word  on 
the  iOth  of  March,  that  if  I  would  attend  him  in 
Newgate,  and  bring  ten  guineas  with  me  the  goods 
should  be  returned. 

"  I  went  to  the  prisoner,  who  desired  a  person  to 
call  a  porter,  and  then  gave  me  a  letter,  saying  it 
was  the  direction  he  had  received  where  to  apply  for 
the  lace.  I  told  him  I  could  not  read,  and  gave  the 
letter  to  the  man  he  had  sent  for,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  ticket-porter.  The  prisoner  then  told  me  I 
must  give  the  porter  ten  guineas,  that  he  might  pay 
the  people  who  had  my  goods,  otherwise  they  would 
not  return  them.  I  gave  the  money,  and  the  man 
went  out  of  the  prison ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned with  a  box  sealed  up ;  though  it  was  not  the 
box  I  lost,  I  opened  it,  and  found  all  my  lace,  ex- 
cepting one  piece.  I  asked  the  prisoner  w^hat  satis- 
faction he  expected;  and  he  answered,  not  a  farthing; 
I  have  no  interested  views  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
but  act  from  a  principle  of  serving  people  under 
misfortune.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  recover 
the  other  piece  of  lace,  and  to  return  you  the  ten  gui- 
neas, and  perhaps  cause  the  thief  to  be  apprehended. 
Fci*  the  service  I  can  render  you  I  shall  only  expect 
your  prayers.  I  have  many  enemies,  and  know  not 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  imprisonment.'' 

The  prisoner's  counsel  argued,  that  as  Murphy 
had  deposed  that  Wild,  Kelly,  and  herself,  were 
concerned  in  the  felony,  the  former  could  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  act  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded ; 
for  the  act  in  question  was  not  meant  to  operate 
against  the  actual  perpetrators  of  felony,  but  to 
subject  such  persons  to  punishment  as  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  felons. 
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The  counsel  for  the  crown  observed,  thut  from 
the  evidence  adduced,  no  doubt  could  remain 
of  the  prisoner's  coming;  under  the  meaning-  of  ttie 
act,  since  it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  engaged 
in  combinations  with  felons,  and  had  not  discovered 
them. 

The  judge  recapitulated  the  arguments  enforced 
on  each,  side,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  was  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  act ; 
for  it  was  plain  that  he  had  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  felons,  and  received  money  for 
restoring  stolen  goods  to  the  owners,  which  money 
was  divided  between  him  and  the  felons,  whom  he 
did  not  prosecute.  The  jury  pronounced  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  Monday  the  24th 
of  May,  1725,  along  with  Robert  Harpham. 

Wild,  when  he  was  under  sentence  of  death  fre- 
quently declared  that  he  thought  the  service  he  had 
rendered  the  public  in  returning  the  stolen  goods  to 
the  owners,  and  apprehending  felons,  was  so  great, 
as  justly  to  entitle  him  to  the  royal  mercy. 

He  said,  that  had  he  considered  his  case  as  being 
desperate,  he  should  liave  taken  timely  measures  for 
inducing  some  powerful  friends  at  Wolverhampton 
to  intercede  in  his  favour;  and  that  he  thought  it  not 
unreasonable  to  entertain  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  the  dukes,  earls,  and 
other  persons  of  high  distinction,  who  had  recovered 
their  property  through  his  means.  It  was  observed  to 
him  that  he  had  trained  up  a  great  number  of  thieves, 
and  must  be  conscious  that  he  had  not  enforced  the 
execution  of  the  law  from  any  principle  of  virtue, 
but  had  sacrificed  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  his 
accomplices  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
and  to  gratify  his  desire  of  revenge  against  those  who 
had  incuiTcd  his  displeasure. 

He  was  observed  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
mind,  and  being  asked  whether  he  knew  the  cause 
tnereof,  he  said,  he  attributed  his  disorder  to  the 
many  wounds  lie  had  received  in  apprehending  felons. 
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and   particularly  mentioned   two   fractures   of  hia 
skull,  and  his  throat  being-  cut  by  Blueskin." 

He  declined  attending  divine  service  in  the  chapel, 
excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  and 
saying^,  that  there  were  many  people  highly  exas- 
perated against  him,  and  therefore  he  could  not  ex- 
pect but  that  his  devotions  would  be  interrupted  by 
their  insulting  behaviour.  He  said  he  had  fasted 
four  days,  which  had  greatly  increased  his  weak 
ness.  He  tisked  the  ordinary  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree,"  and  what  was  the  state  of  the  soul  imme- 
diately after  its  departure  from  the  body?  He  was 
advised  to  direct  his  attention  to  matters  of  more 
importance,  and  sincerely  to  repent  of  the  crimes  he 
had  committed. 

By  his  desire  the  ordinary  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  him,  and  during-  the  ceremony  he  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  attentive  and  devout.  The  even- 
ing preceding  the  day  on  which  he  suffered,  he  en- 
quired of  the  ordinary  whether  self-murder  could  be 
deemed  a  crime,  since  many  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  had  put  a  period  to  their  own  lives,  were 
so  honourably  mentioned  by  historians.  He  was 
informed,  that  the  most  wise  and  learned  heathens 
accounted  those  guilty  of  the  greatest  cowardice, 
who  had  not  fortitude  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  station  to  which  they  had  been  appointea 
by  the  providence  of  heaven  ;  and  that  the  christian 
doctrine  condemned  the  practice  of  suicide  in  tte 
most  express  terms. 

He  pretended  to  be  convinced  that  self-murdei 
vas  a  most  impious  crime ;  but  about  two  in  the 
morning  he  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  drinking  laudanum  ;  however,  on  account  of  the 
^argeness  of  the  dose  and  his  having  fasted  a  con- 
siderable time,  no  other  effect  was  produced  than 
drowsiness,  or  a  kind  of  stupefaction.  The  situa- 
tion of  Wild  being-  observed  by  two  of  his  fellow- 
prisonej's,  they  advised  him  to  rouse  his  spirits,  that 
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he  might  be  able  to  attend  to  the  devotional  exer- 
cises ;  and  taking  him  by  the  arms  they  obliged  him 
tc  walk,  which  he  could  not  have  done  alone,  being 
much  afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  exercise  revived 
him  a  little,  but  he  presently  became  exceedingly 
pale,  then  grew  very  faint ;  a  profuse  sweating  en- 
sued, and  soon  afterwards  his  stomach  discharged 
the  greatest  part  of  the  laudanum.  Though  he  was 
somewhat  recovered,  he  was  nearly  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  in  this  situation  he  was  put  into  the 
cart  and  conveyed  to  Tyburn. 

In  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  populace 
treated  this  offender  with  remarkable  severity,  in- 
cessently  pelting  him  with  stones,  dirt,  &c.  and  exe- 
crating him  as  the  most  consummate  villain  that 
had  ever  disgraced  human  nature. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Tyburn,  he  appeared  to  be 
much  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  laudanum ; 
and  the  executioner  informed  him  that  a  reasonable 
time  would  be  allowed  him  for  preparing  himself 
for  the  important  change  that  he  must  soon  ex- 
perience. He  continued  sitting  some  time  in  the 
cart;  but  the  populace  were  at  length  so  enraged  at 
the  indulgence  shewn  him,  that  they  outrageously 
called  to  the  executioner  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  violently  threatening  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  presumed  any  longer  to  delay.  He 
judged  it  prudent  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
and  when  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  execution,  the 
popular  clamour  ceased. 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
remains  of  Wild  were  interred  in  St.  Pancras  Church 
yard ;  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  the  body  was 
taken  up  (for  the  use  of  the  surgeons  as  it  was  sup- 
posed.) At  midnight,  a  hearse  and  six  was  waiting 
at  the  end  of  Fig-lane,  where  the  coffin  was  found 
the  next  day. 

Wild  had  by  the  woman  he  married  at  Wolver- 
Immpton,  a  son  about  19  years  old,  who  came  to 
LondoA  a  short  time  before  the  execution  of  Lis 
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father.  He  was  a  youth  of  so  violent  and  migo- 
vernable  a  disposition,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
confine  him  while  his  father  was  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  execution,  lest  he  should  create  a  tumult, 
and  prove  the  cause  of  mischief  amono-  the  popu- 
lace. Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  ac- 
cepted a  sum  of  money  to  become  a  servant  in  one 
of  our  plantations. 

Besides  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Wolverhampton,  five  others  lived  with  him  under 
the  pretended  sanction  of  matrimony :  the  first  was 
Mary  Milliner ;  the  second,  Judith  Nun,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  ;  the  third,  Sarah  Grig-son,  alias 
Perrin;  the  fourth,  Elizabeth  Man,  who  cohabited 
with  him  above  five  years ;  the  fifth,  whose  real  name 
is  uncertain  married  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Wild. 

History  cannot  lurnisn  an  instance  of  such  com- 
plicated villainy  as  was  shewn  in  the  character  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  who  possessed  abilities,  which,  had 
they  been  properly  cultivated,  and  directed  into  a 
right  course,  wliould  have  rendered  him  a  respec- 
table and  useful  member  of  society;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  profligate  turn  of  mind  that  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  disposed 
him  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  the  abandoned  people 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted. 

During  his  apprenticeship.  Wild  was  observed  to 
be  fond  of  reading;  but  as  his  finances  would  not 
admit  of  his  buying  books,  his  studies  were  confined 
to  such  as  casually  fell  in  his  way ;  and  they  unfor- 
tunately happened  to  contain  those  abominable 
doctrines  to  which  thousands  have  owed  the  ruin 
both  of  their  bodies  and  souls.  In  short,  at  an 
early  period  of  life  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
Deism  and  Atheism;  and  the  sentiments  he  thus 
early  contracted,  he  strictly  adhered  to  till  nearly 
the  period  of  his  dissolution. 

Voluminous  writings  were  formerly  beyond  the 
purchase  of  persons  in  the  interior  classes  ot  life,  but 
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the  great  encourasfement  that  has  of  late  years  been 
given  to  the  publication  of  weekly  numbers,  has  so 
liberally  diffused  the  streams  of  knowledge,  that  but 
few  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  can  be  sen- 
sible of  any  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  the 
desire  of  literary  acquirements. 

Wild  trained  up  and  instructed  his  dependants  in. 
the  practice  of  villainy  ;  and  when  they  became  the 
objects  of  his  displeasure,  he  laboured  with  unre- 
.nitting  assiduity  to  procure  their  deaths.  Thus  his 
temporal  and  private  interest  sought  gratification  at 
the  expense  of  every  rehgious  and  moral  obligation. 
We  must  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  man,  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Being,  to 
implore  his  attention  upon  devising  the  means  of 
corrupting  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cutting  them  off 
"  even  in  the  blossom  of  their  sins;"  but  the  Atheist, 
having  nothing  after  this  world  either  to  hope  or 
fear,  is  only  careful  to  secure  himself  from  detec- 
tion ;  and  the  success  of  one  iniquitous  scheme  na- 
turallj^  induces  him  to  engage  in  others ;  and  the 
atter  actions  are  generally  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  more  aggravated  guilt  than  the  former. 

There  is  a  principle  implanted  in  our  nature  that 
will  exert  itself  when  we  are  approaching  to  a  state 
of  dissolution,  and  impress  our  minds  with  a  full 
confidence  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal  God,  who 
will  reward  or  punish  us  according  to  our  deserts  or 
demerits.  Thus  it  happened  to  the  miserable  sub- 
ject of  these  pages  ;  who,  when  he  had  relinquished 
the  hope  of  surviving  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
anxiously  enquired  into  the  meaning  of  several  texts 
of  scripture,  and  concerning  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  soul.  The  horrors  of  his  guilt  rushed  upon  his 
conscience  with  such  force,  that  reflection  became 
intolerable :  instead  of  repenting  of  his  enormous 
crimes,  he  employed  his  last  moments  that  were 
enlightened  by  reason  in  meditating  the  means  of 
self-destruction. 
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EDWARD  BURNWORTH,  WILL.  BLEWIIT, 
EMANUEL  DICKENSON,  TH08.  BERRY, 
JOHN  LEGEE,  JOHN  HIGGS,  and MAR- 
JORAM, 

Another  gang  of  Murderers  and  daring  Robbers. 

Notwithstanding  Jonathan  Wild,  in  the  early 
career  of  his  villainy,  had  been  very  active  in  bring- 
ing a  number  of  thieves  to  condign  punishment,  yet 
London  and  its  environs  were  never  more  infested 
with  common  depredators  than  about  this  time. 

Burnworth  and  his  gang  seem  to  have  risen  to 
notoriety  on  the  downfal  of  Wild  ;  for  about  the 
time  of  his  apprehension  they  were  committing  the 
most  daring  robberies ;  but  they,  however,  did  not 
survive  him  quite  a  single  year. 

The  captain  of  this  gang  was  born  in  Moor- 
fields,  London.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and 
placed  his  son  Edward  apprentice  to  a  buckle- 
maker  in  Grub-street ;  in  which  situation  he  did  not 
remain  long,  having  given  himself  up  to  the  com- 
pany of  loose  and  disorderly  young  men.  His  initi- 
ation into  vicious  habits  took  place  at  an  infamous 
place  of  low  diversion,  called  the  Ring,  near  his 
father's  place  of  residence,  and  where,  it  appeal's, 
he  excelled  in  the  vulgar  art  of  cudgel-playing.  He 
soon  commenced  pickpocket,  and  through  the  gra- 
dations in  villainy  which  we  have  described,  became 
a  general  thief.  As  a  pickpocket,  he  frequented 
every  public  place  in  and  near  the  city.  He  used  to 
steal  snuft-boxes,  watches,  handkerchiefs,  pocket- 
books,  &c.  At  length  he  was  apprehended,  and 
lodged  in  New  Prison,  from  which  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  renewed  his  former  occupation,  but 
with  more  circumspection  ;  usually  lounging  about 
the  fields  near  London  during  the  day-time,  and  re- 
turning to  town  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  He  was 
a  remarkable  daring  villain,  and  constantly  carried 
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pistols  about  him,  to  aid  him  to  make  a  readier 
escape  in  case  of  detection.  Going  into  a  public- 
house  in  the  Old  Bailey,  the  landlord  told  him  that 
Quilt  Arnold,  one  of  Jonathan  Wild's  men,  who  had 
been  seeking  him  some  days,  was  then  in  the  house. 
Hereupon  Burnworth  went  backwards  to  a  room 
where  Arnold  was  sitting-  alone,  and,  presenting  a 
pistol,  upbraided  him  for  endeavouring  to  injure  his 
old  acquaintance  (Arnold  having  been  a  brother 
thief).  Burnworth  then  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  putting  some  gunpowder  in  it,  compelled  the 
other  to  drink  it  on  his  knees,  and  swear  that  he 
would  never  seek  for  him  in  future.  He  was  once 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  for  a  theft. 

William  Blewitt,  another  of  this  gang,  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents  near  Cripplegate,  who  appren- 
ticed him  to  a  glover;  but  before  he  had  served 
above  three  years  of  his  time,  he  associated  with  ill 
company,  and  became  a  pickpocket  and  house- 
breaker. Having  been  apprehended  and  lodged  in 
Newgate,  he  was  tried  for  an  offence,  of  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  put  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  river,  in  company  with  other 
felons.  Some  of  these  had  procured  saws  and  files 
to  be  concealed  in  cakes  of  gingerbread ;  and  by 
means  of  these  instruments  they  hoped  to  eflfect  their 
escape  before  the  ship  had  sailed  to  any  distance. 
Blewitt  having  discovered  their  intention,  disclosed 
it  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel ;  who  seized  the  im- 
plements, and  gave  Blewitt  his  liberty,  as  a  reward 
for  the  information.*  But  he  was  no  sooner  at 
large,  than  he  returned  to  his  old  practices  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  apprehended,  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  At  the  following  sessions  he 
was  indicted  for  returning  from  transportation  ;  and 
being  convicted,  received  sentence  of  death  :  but  he 
pleaded  the  service  he  had  done,  by  preventing  the 

*  This  was  assuming  a  power  wiiich  wasnevfr  giv.  u  to  any  captain 
of  a  vessel. 
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escape  of  the  prisoners  in  the  river ;  on  which  he 
was  reprieved  till  the  return  of  the  vessel  from 
America:  when  his  alleg-ations  being  found  to  be 
true,  he  was  pardoned,  on  tlie  condition  ot  tran- 
sporting- himself.  This,  however,  he  neg-lected  to 
do ;  but  g-ot  into  the  company  of  Burnworth,  Berry, 
Legee,  and  Higgs,  the  three  last  having  been  thieves 
from  theii  infancy. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  gin-shop  in  the  Mint, 
JSouthwark,  kept  by  a  man  named  Ball,  whose  cha- 
racter was  similar  to  that  of  Jonathan  Wild.  Ball, 
who  had  been  himself  a  thief,  threatened  that  he 
would  cause  Burnworth  to  Le  taken  into  custody. 
The  latter  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  resolved  on 
the  murder  of  Ball,  and  engaged  his  accomplices  in 
the  execution  of  the  plan. 

Previous  to  this,  while  they  were  drinking  at 
Islington,  Burnworth  proposed  to  break  open  and 
rob  the  house  of  a  magistrate  in  Clerkenwell,  whc 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  in  causing 
thieves  to  be  apprehended ;  and  this  robbery  was 
proposed  more  from  motives  of  revenge  than  of 
gain.  They  soon  executed  their  design,  and  robbed 
the  house  of  what  they  thought  a  large  quantity  of 
plate,  which  they  carried  to  Copenhagen-House, 
at  that  time  a  public-house  of  ill  fame;  but,  on 
examining  the  supposed  treasure,  they  discovered 
that  it  was  only  brass  covered  with  silver,  on  which 
they  threw  it  into  the  New  River.  The  following 
day,  while  they  were  carousing,  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates came  and  informed  them  that  some  peace- 
officers  were  waiting  for  them  in  Chick-lane,  a  place 
they  greatly  frequented.  Thus  informed,  they  kept 
in  a  body,  aid  concealed  their  pistols  and  cutlasses 
under  their  clothes.  On  the  approach  of  evening  they 
ventured  towards  London,  and  having  got  as  far  as 
Turnmill-street,  the  keeper  of  Clerkenwell  Bride- 
well happening  to  see  tliem,  called  to  Burnworth, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Burnworth 
hesitated  ;  but  the  other  assuring  him   that  he  in- 
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tended  no  injury,  and  the  thief  being-  confident  that 
his  associates  would  not  desert  him,  swore  he  did 
not  regard  the  keeper,  whom  he  advanced  to  meet 
with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  the  other  rogues  waitings 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  armed  with  cut- 
lasses and  pistols.  ^  This  singular  spectacle  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  populace,  a  considerable 
crowd  soon  gathered  tog-ether;  on  which  Burn- 
worth  joined  his  companions,  who  kept  together, 
and  facing  the  people,  retired  in  a  body,  presenting- 
their  pistols,  and  swearing  that  they  would  fire  on 
any  one  who  should  offer  to  molest  them.  Thus 
they  retreated  as  far  as  Battle- bridge,  and  then 
making  a  circle  round  the  fields,  entered  London 
by  a  different  avenue,  and  going-  to  Blackfriars,  took 
a  boat  and  crossed  the  Thames.  Having  landed  at 
the  Bankside,  Southwark,  they  went  to  a  place 
called  the  Music-house,  which  was  at  that  time  much 
frequented  by  people  of  dissolute  characters.  Here 
they  continued  drinking  some  time,  and  then  went 
into  St.  George's-fields,  where  Burnworth  re-pro- 
posed the  murder  of  Bull,  on  account  of  the  threat 
that,  he  had  issued.  All  the  company  readily  agreed, 
except  Higgs,  who  said  he  would  have  no  concern 
in  murder ;  however,  the  others  forced  him  with 
them :  it  was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Ball's  house, 
and  Higgs  waited  at  the  door  while  tlie  rest  went  in. 
BalPs  wife  told  them  that  he  was  at  an  alehouse  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  she  would  go  and  call  him, 
which  she  accordingly  did.  Ball  had  no  sooner  got 
to  the  door  of  his  own  house,  than  Burnworth  seized 
him,  and  dragged  him  in,  reproaching  him  with 
treachery,  in  intending  to  betray  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. As  these  desperadoes  were  armed  with  pis- 
tols. Ball  trembled  with  just  apprehension  for  his 
life,  and  dropped  on  hiis^  knees,  earnestly  entreated 
that  they  would  not  murder  him;  but  Burnworth, 
swearing  that  he  should' never  obtain  the  reward  tor 
betraying  him,  shot  him  on  the  spot,  whde  thus 
begging  for  his  life 
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Tlie  murder  was  no  sooner  perpetrated  than  they 
all  sallied  forth  into  the  street;  when  Blewitt,  sup- 
posing that  the  report  of  the  pistol  might  alarm  the 
neighbours,  fired  another  into  tlie  air,  saying,  "  We 
are  now  safe  in  town,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
rogues ;"  thereby  intimating  that  they  had  come 
out  of  the  country  whither  they  had  taken  pistols 
for  their  protection. 

Higgs  had  left  his  companions  as  soon  as  the 
murder  was  committed  ;  but  on  their  way  to  the 
Falcon  Stah-s,  where  they  intended  to  take  a  boat, 
they  met  vvith  him  again,  wtien  Burnworth  proposed 
to  murder  him  as  they  had  done  Ball;  but  Mar- 
joram, an  old  acquaintance,  whom  they  liad  just 
met,  interceded  for  his  life,  which  was  granted,  on 
condition  that  for  the  future,  he  should  behave 
with  greater  courage.  They  now  crossed  the 
Thames,  and  went  to  the  Boar's-head  tavern,  in 
Smithfield,  where  not  being  known,  they  were  under 
no  apprehension  of  detection.  Here  tliey  remained 
till  ten  at  nigh-t,  and  then  parted  in  different  gangs, 
to  commit  separate  robberies.  Some  days  after 
this,  Dickenson,  Berry,  and  Blewitt,  having  ob- 
tained a  large  booty,  went  to  Harwich,  and  sailed 
in  the  packet-boat  to  Holland. 

In  the  meantime,  Higgs  went  to  Portsmouth,  and 
entered  on  board  the  Monmouth  man  of  war ;  but 
his  brother  happening  to  meet  the  mate  of  a  ship 
in  London,  gave  him  a  letter  to  deliver  to  him. 
The  mate  going  accidentally  into  a  public-house  in 
Smithfield,  heard  the  name  of  Higgs  mentioned  by 
some  people  who  were  talking  of  the  murder,  among 
whom  was  a  watchman,  whom  the  mate  told  that 
he  had  a  letter  to  carry  to  one  Higgs.  On  this  the 
watchman  went  to  the  under  secretary  of  state,  and 
mentioned  what  he  had  heard  and  suspected.  Here- 
upon the  watchman,  and  two  of  the  king's  messen- 
gers, being  dispatched  to  Portsmouth,  Higgs  was 
taken  into  custody,  brought  to  London,  and  com 
initted  to  Newgate.     Still  Burnworth,  and  the  rest 
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of  his  associates,  continued  to  defy  the  lav/s  in  thf» 
most  open  manner.  Having  stopped  the  ead  of 
Harborough's  chair,  during  broad  day-light  in  Pic- 
cadilly, one  of  the  chairmen  pulled  out  a  pole  of  the 
chair  and  knocked  down  one  of  the  villains,  while 
the  earl  came  out,  drew  his  sword,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight:  but  not  before  they  had  raised  their 
wounded  companion,  whom  they  took  off  with 
them. 

The  number  of  daring  robberies  which  were  now 
daily  committed  were  so  alarming,  that  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  the  of- 
fenders, and  a  pardon  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
would  impeach  his  accomplices,  except  Burnworth, 
who  was  justly  considered  as  the  principal  of  the 
gang. 

Marjoram  happened  to  be  drinking  at  a  public 
house  in  Whitecross-street  one  night,  when  a  gentle- 
man went  in  and  read  the  royal  proclamation.  The 
company  present  kuew  nothing  of  Marjoram ;  but 
he  apprehending  that  some  of  his  accomplices  would 
become  an  evidence  if  he  did  not,  applied  to  a  con- 
stable in  Smithfield,  and  desired  him  to  take  him 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  By  this  time  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  on  which  Marjoram  was  lodged 
in  the  Compter  for  that  night,  and  being  taken  to 
Guildhall  the  next  day,  he  discovered  all  the  circum- 
stances that  he  knew ;  and  informing  the  Lord 
Mayor  that  Legee  lodged  in  Whitecross-street,  he 
was  almost  immediately  apprehended,  and  commit- 
ted to  Newgate  the  same  day. 

The  circumstance  of  Marjoram  having  turned 
evidence  being  now  the  public  topic,  John  Barton,  a 
fellow  who  had  been  sometime  connected  witf 
Burnworth  and  his  gang,  provided  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  placing  himself  near  Goldsmith's-hall,  took  an 
opportunity  when  the  officers  were  conducting  Mar- 
joram before  the  Lord  Mayor  to  fire  at  him ;  but 
Marjoram  observing  him  advancing,  stooped  down, 
so  that  the  ball  grazed  his  back  only.     The  sudden 
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nt'SJi  of  this  action,  and  the  surprise  it  occasioned, 
gave  Barton  an  opportunity  of  effecting'  his  escape. 

About  this  time  one  Wilson,  who  had  likewise 
belonged  to  the  gang,  quitted  London,  but  being  ap- 
prehended about  two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
hanged  at  Kingston  in  Surrey. 

In  the  meantime,  Burnworth  continued  at  large, 
committing  depredations  ou  the  public,  and  ap- 
pearing openly  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  thp 
proclamation  issued  to  apprehend  him.  He  broke 
open  the  house  of  a  distiller  in  Clare-market,  and 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  bank-notes;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  another  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  taking 
him  into  custody ;  notwithstanding  he  still  ap- 
peared at  large,  and  gave  the  following,  among 
other  proofs  of  his  audacity.  Sitting  down  at  the 
door  of  a  public-house  in  Plolborn,  where  he  was 
well  known,  he  called  for  a  pint  of  beer  and  drank 
it,  holding  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  by  way  of  protection; 
he  then  paid  for  his  beer  and  went  off  with  the 
greatest  apparent  unconcern. 

At  this  time  he  kept  company  with  two  infamous 
women,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Leonard,  who  having  l)elonged  to  the  gang,  thought 
to  recommend  himself  to  mercy,  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Burnworth.  Having  told  his  wife  what  he 
intended,  she  informed  some  magistrates  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  they  sent  six  men  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  Shrove  Tuesday  being  the 
day  appointed,  the  men  waited  at  a  public-house 
till  they  should  receive  a  hint  to  proceed.  About 
six  in  the  evening  Burnworth  went  to  the  lodgings 
of  the  women,  to  w  hich  there  was  a  back-door  that 
opened  into  a  yard.  It  was  proposed  to  have  pan- 
cakes for  supper,  and  while  one  of  the  women  was 
frying  them,  the  other  went  to  the  public-house  for 
some  beer,  and  on  her  return  pretended  to  bolt  the 
door,  but    designedly    missed  the  staple ;    at   that 
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moment  six  men  rushed  in  and  seized  Uurnworth 
before  he  had  time  to  make  any  resistance,  though 
he  had  a  pistol  in  the  pocket  of  his  great  coat. 
Being-  carried  before  three  magistrates,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate;  but  his  accomplices  were  so 
infamously  daring,  as  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the 
woman  who  had  occasioned  his  apprehension  ;  a 
pistol  was  fired  at  her  as  she  was  entering  the  door 
of  her  own  house,  which  being  communicated  to  the 
magistrates,  constables  were  appointed  to  watch 
nightly  for  her  protection,  till  the  desperadoes  gave 
over  their  attempts. 

Burnworth,  while  in  Newgate,  projected  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  escape:  having  been  furnished 
with  an  iron  crow,  he  engaged  some  of  the  pri- 
soners, who  assisted  him  in  pulling  stones  out  of  the 
wall,  while  others  sung  psalms,  that  the  keepers 
might  not  hear  what  they  were  doing. 

On  the  day  following  this  transaction,  which  was 
carried  on  during  the  night,  five  condemned  crimi- 
nals were  to  be  executed  ;  but  when  the  gaolers 
came  to  take  thesn  out,  there  was  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  stones  and  rubbish  to  remove,  that  it 
was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  crimi- 
nals could  be  got  out  of  their  ceils. 

This  scheme  of  Burnworth  occasioned  his  closer 
confinement.  He  was  removed  i:ito  a  room,  known 
by  the  name  of  tlie  bilboes,  and  loaded  with  a  pair 
of  the  heaviest  irons  in  the  prison  ;  but  he  intended 
to  have  made  his  escape  even  from  this  place;  and 
being  furnislied  with  files  and  saws  from  some  of 
his  acquaintance,  he  worked  his  way  through  a  wall 
mto  a  room  in  which  were  some  women  prisoners, 
one  of  whom  acquainting  the  keeper  with  what  had 
happened,  Burnworth  was  chained  to  the  floor  of 
the  condemned  hold. 

Application  was  made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
take  measures  for  the  apprehension  of  Berry,  Dick- 
enson, andBlewitt,  who  had  gone  over  to  iioliand; 
and  hereupon  instructions  were  sent  to  the  English 
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ambassador  at  the  Hague,  impowering-  him  to  re- 
quest of  the  States  General,  that  the  offenders  might 
be  delivered  up  to  justice,  if  found  any  where  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  ambassador,  on  receiving  the  necessary  in- 
structions, made  the  application,  and  orders  were 
issued  accordingly,  in  consequence  of  which  Blewitt 
was  apprehended  in  Rotterdam,  but  Dickenson  and 
Berry  had  taken  refuge  on  board  a  ship  at  the  Brill. 
Blewitt  was  lodged  in  the  state-house  prison,  and 
then  the  officers  who  took  him  went  immediately  oq 
board  the  ship  and  seized  his  two  accomplices, 
whom  they  brought  to  the  same  place  of  confine- 
ment. They  were  chained  to  the  floor  till  the  En- 
glish ambassador  requested  permission  to  send  them 
home,  which  being  readily  obtained,  they  were 
guarded  to  the  packet-boat  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
and  were  chained  together  as  soon  as  they  were  put 
on  board.  When  they  reached  the  Nore,  they  were 
met  by  two  of  the  king's  messengers  who  conducted 
them  up  the  river.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel, 
they  were  put  into  a  boat  opposite  the  Tower,  which 
was  guarded  by  three  other  boats,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  corporal  and  several  soldiers.  In  this  manner 
they  were  conducted  to  Westminster,  where  they 
were  examined  by  two  magistrates,  who  committed 
them  to  Newgate,  to  which  they  were  escorted  by  a 
party  of  the  foot-guards. 

On  sight  of  Burnworth,  they  seemed  to  pity  his 
situation,  while  he,  in  a  hardened  manner,  expressed 
his  happiness  at  their  safe  arrival  from  Holland. 
On  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  they  were  handcuffed,  put  into  a 
waggon,  and  in  this  manner  a  party  of  dragoons 
conducted  them  to  Kingston. 

Their  insolence  on  leaving  Newgate  was  unparal- 
leled,— they  told  the  spectators  that  it  would  be- 
come them  to  treat  gentlemen  of  their  profession 
with  respect,,  especially  as  they  were  going  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  likewise  said  to  the  dragoons,  that  they 
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expected  to  be  protected  from  injury  on  the  road  : 
and  during-  their  journey  they  behaved  with  great 
indifference,  throwing-  money  among-  the  populace, 
and  diverting  themselves  by  seeing  them  scramble 
for  it. 

A  boy  having-  picked  up  a  halfpenny,  one  of  a 
handful  which  lilewitt  had  thrown  among  the  peo- 
ple, told  him  that  he  would  keep  that  halfpenny, 
and  have  his  name  engraved  on  it,  as  sure  as  he 
would  be  hanged  at  Kingston,  on  which  Blewitt 
gave  him  a  shilling  to  pay  the  expense  of  engraving, 
and  enjoined  him  to  keep  his  promise,  which,  it  is 
affirmed,  the  boy  actually  did. 

On  their  arrival  at  Kingston,  they  were  put  in  the 
prison  called  the  Stockhouse,  where  they  were 
chained  to  the  floor ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  ag-ainst  them.  They 
were  brought  up  for  trial  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Raymond  and  Judge  Denton,  but  some  articles 
havino-  been  taken  from  Burn  worth  when  he  was 
apprehended,  he  refused  to  plead,  unless  they  were 
restored  to  him.  Tlte  judges  made  use  of  every  ar- 
gument to  prevail  on  him  to  plead,  but  in  vain;  in 
consequence  of  which  sentence  was  passed  that  he 
should  be  pressed  to  death.  Hereupon  he  was 
taken  back  to  the  Stockhouse,  where  he  bore  the 
weight  of  one  hundred,  three  quarters,  and  two 
pounds,  on  his  breast. 

The  hig-h-sheriff',  who  attended  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, used  every  argument  to  prevail  on  him  to 
plead,  to  which  he  consented,  after  bearing  the 
weight  an  hour  and  three  minutes,  during-  great  part 
of  which  time  he  endeavoured  to  kill  himself  by 
striking  his  head  against  the  floor. 

Being  brought  into  court,  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed with  his  companions.  They  were  no  sooner 
convicted,  than  orders  were  given  for  their  being 
chained  to  the  floor,  but  even  then  (so  hardened 
were  they  in  sin,  and  so  little  were  they  affected  by 
their  awful  situation,)  they  diverted  Miemselves  by 
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recounting-  some  particulars  of  their  rot)beries,  to 
such  persons  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  visit 
the  ii^-aol.  8ome  people  wished  they  would  leave  an 
account  of  their  robberies,  but  Burnworth  said  the 
particulars  could  not  be  contained  in  an  hundred 
sheets  of  paper.  On  passing-  sentence  the  learned 
judge  most  earnestly  entreated  them  to  prepare  for 
another  world,  as  their  time  in  the  present  must  ne- 
cessarily be  short.  They  begged  that  their  friends 
might  visit  them ;  and  this  being  complied  with, 
files  and  saws  were  conveyed  to  them,  to  assist  them 
in  their  escape. 

Their  plan  was  to  liave  mixed  opium  in  wine,  to 
have  made  the  keepers  sleep  ;  and  if  this  had  taken 
place,  thc}?^  then  proposed  to  have  set  fire  to  some 
piles  of  wood  near  the  prison,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  and  to  get  a  considerable  distance  dur- 
ing the  conflagration;  but  the  keepers  having 
listened  to  their  discourse,  they  were  more  strictly 
guarded  than  before,  and  their  whole  scheme  ren- 
dered abortive. 

A  short  time  before  their  execution  Burnworth 
told  one  of  the  keepers,  that,  "  If  he  did  not  see 
him  buried  in  a  decent  manner,  he  wouki  meet  him 
after  death  in  a  dark  entry,  and  pull  off  his  nose." 

When  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  the  prisoners 
were  put  into  a  cart,  and  a  company  of  foot  soldiers 
escorted  them  to  the  fatal  tree.  On  their  way 
Biewitt  saw  a  gentleman  named  Warwick,  and 
having  obtained  permission  to  speak  to  him,  most 
earnestly  entreated  his  pardon  for  having  attempted 
to  shoot  liirn,  in  consequence  of  an  information 
which  Mr.  Warwick  had  given  against  him.  Dick- 
enson and  Biewitt  appeared  more  penitent  than  any 
of  the  rest.  They  wept  bitterly  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  said,  they  hoped  their  untimely  fate 
would  teach  young  men  to  avoid  such  courses  as 
had  brought  them  to  their  fatal  end.  They  sut- 
tered  April  12,  1726. 

After  execution,  their  bodies  were  brought  to  tlic 
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new  gaol  in  Soiithwark,  to  be  fitted  with  chains. 
The  bodies  of  Burnworth  and  Blewitt  were  sns- 
pended  on  a  '•ibbet  in  8t.  George's  Fields,  near 
where  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  I^egee  and 
Hig-gs  were  hanged  on  Putney  Common,  and  Berry 
and  Dickenson  on  Kennington  Common  ;  but  re- 
presentation being  made  to  the  people  in  power, 
that  Dickenson's  father,  when  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  had  died  fighting  for  his  country,  in  Flanders, 
permission  was  given  to  his  friends  to  take  down 
and  bury  the  body,  after  he  had  hung  one  day. 
Marjoram,  the  evidence,  obtained  his  liberty  of 
course,  when  his  accomplices  were  convicted;  but 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  cut  the  string  of  a  but- 
cher's apron,  and  ran  away  with  his  steel. 

Being  pursued,  he  was  apprehended,  committed, 
and  indicted  for  privately  stealing,  and  being  con- 
victed, received  sentence  of  death  ;  but  in  consider- 
ation of  his  having  been  the  means  of  bi'inging  the 
abovenientioned  atrocious  oflfenders  to  justice,  the 
sentence  of  death  was  chmged  to  that  of  transpor- 
tation. 


CATHARINE  HAYES, 

Burnt  alive  at   Tybuniy  May  9,  \^2Q,for  the  Mur- 
der of  her  Husband. 

The  dreadful  crimes  and  severe  punishment  of  this 
wicked,  and  consequently  wretched  woman,  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  exceeded  and  iiave  seldom  been 
equalled.  The  bare  recital  of  them  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  much  deeper  impreision,  than  any  reflec- 
tions that  could  possibly  be  offered  ;  we,  tlierefore, 
present  our  readers  with  a  simple  bat  correct  ac- 
count of  them. 

Catharine  Hayes,  was  the  daughter  of  a  |)oor  man 
of  the  name  of  Hall,  wlio  lived  near  Birmingham. 
tStie  remained  with  her  parents  till  she  was  about 
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fifteen  years  old,  and  then,  having-  a  dispute  with 
her  mother,  she  left  her  honje,  and  set  out  witli  a 
view  of  g-oing-  to  London.  Her  person  being-  rather 
engaging,  and  some  officers  in  the  army  meeting- 
with  her  on  the  road,  prevailed  on  her  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  quarters  at  Great  Ombersley,  in 
Worcestershire,  where  she  remained  with  them  a 
considerable  time. 

On  being  dismissed  by  these  officers  she  strolled 
about  the  country,  till  arriving  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  a  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  tlie  farmer's  wife 
hired  her  as  a  servant.  When  she  had  continued  a 
short  time  in  this  service,  Mr.  Hayes's  son  fell 
violently  in  love  with  her,  and  a  private  marriage 
took  place,  which  was  managed  in  the  following 
manner :  Catharine  left  the  house  early  in  the 
morning-,  and  the  younger  Hayes,  being-  a  carpenter, 
prevailed  on  his  mother  to  let  him  have  some  money 
to  buy  tools ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  it  he  set 
out,  and  meeting-  his  sweetheart  at  a  place  they  had 
ag-reed  on,  they  went  to  Worcester,  where  the  nup- 
tial rites  were  celebrated. 

At  this  time  it  happened  that  the  officers,  by 
whom  she  had  been  seduced,  were  at  Worcester, 
and  hearing  of  her  marriage,  they  caused  young 
Hayes  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  from  his  wife,  under 
pretence  tliat  he  had  enlisted  in  the  army.  Thus 
situated  he  was  compelled  to  send  an  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  to  his  father,  who,  though 
offended  with  his  son  for  tlie  rash  step  he  had  taken, 
went  to  a  magistrate,  who  attended  him  to  Worces- 
ter, and  demanded  by  what  authority  tlie  young- 
man  was  detained.  1  he  officers  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse their  conduct :  but  the  magistrate  threatening 
to  commit  them  to  prison  if  they  did  not  release 
hiui,  the  young  fellow  immediately  obtained  his 
lil)erty.  The  father,  irritated  at  the  imprudent  con 
duct  of  his  son,  severely  censured  his  proceedings  , 
but  considering  that  what  had  passed  could  not  be 
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"ecalled,  had  g-ood  sense  enoiig-li  not  to  persevere  in 
nis  opposition  to  an  unavoidable  event. 

Mr.  Hayes  now  furnished  his  son  with  monej*  to 
begin  business  for  himself;  and  the  young-  couple 
were  in  a  thriving-  way,  and  appeared  to  live  in  har- 
mony ;  but  Mrs.  Hayes,  being  naturally  of  a  rest- 
less disposition,  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  enlist 
for  a  soldier.  The  regiment  in  which  he  served 
being-  ordered  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Catharine  fol- 
lowed him  thither.  He  had  not  been  long  there 
before  his  father  procured  his  discharg-e,  which,  as 
it  happened  in  the  time  of  war,  was  attended  with 
an  expense  of  60/. 

On  the  return  of  young  Hayes  and  his  wife  the 
father  gave  them  an  estate  of  10/.  per  annum,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  another  of  1 67.  which, 
with  the  profit  of  their  trade,  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  their  support.  The  husband 
bore  the  character  of  an  honest,  well  disposed  man; 
he  treated  his  wife  very  indulg-ently,  yet  she  con- 
stantly complained  of  the  covetousness  of  his  dis- 
position ;  but  he  had  much  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  her  temper,  for  she  was  turbulent,  quar- 
relsome, and  perpetually  exciting  disputes  among 
her  neighbours. 

The  elder  Mr.  Hayes,  observing  with  concern  how 
unfortunately  his  son  was  matched,  advised  him  to 
leave  her,  and  settle  in  some  place  where  she  might 
not  find  him.  Such,  however,  was  his  attachment 
to  her,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  this  advice ; 
and  she  liad  the  power  of  persuading  him  to  come 
to  London,  after  they  had  been  married  about  six 
years. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  metropolis  Mr.  Hayes 
took  a  house,  part  of  which  he  let  into  lodgings,  and 
opened  a  shop  in  the  chandlery  and  coal-trade,  in 
which  he  was  as  successful  as  he  could  have  wished. 
Exclusive  of  his  profit  by  shop-keeping,  he  acquireci 
a  e^reat  deal  of  nioncy  by  lending  small  sums  on 
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pledges,  for  at  this  time  the  trade  of  pawnbroking 
was  followed  by  any  one  at  pleasure,  it  having-  been 
then  subject  to  no  regulation. 

Mrs.  Hayes's  conduct  in  London,  was  still  more 
reprehensible  than  it  had  been  in  the  country.  The 
chief  pleasure  of  her  life  consisted  in  creating  and 
encouraging  quarrels  among  her  neighbours  ;  and, 
indeed,  her  unhappy  disposition  discovered  itself  on 
every  occasion.  Sometimes  she  would  speak  of  her 
husband,  to  his  acquaintance,  in  terms  of  great  ten- 
derness and  respect;  and  at  other  times  she  would 
represent  him  to  her  female  associates  as  a  com- 
pound of  every  thing  that  was  contemptible  in  hu- 
man nature.  On  a  particular  occasion,  she  told  a 
woman  of  her  acquaintance,  that  she  should  think 
it  no  more  sin  to  nmrder  him  than  to  kill  a  dog. 
At  length  her  husband  finding  she  made  perpetual 
disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  remove  to  Tottenham-court-road,  where  he 
carried  on  his  former  business  ;  but  not  being  as 
successful  here  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  took 
another  house  in  Tyburn-roatI,  since  called  Oxford- 
street.  Here  he  continued  his  practice  of  lending 
small  sums  of  money  on  pledges,  till  having  ac- 
quired a  decent  competency,  he  left  off  housekeep- 
ing, and  hired  lodgings  near  the  same  spot. 

Thomas  Billings,  a  journeyman  taylor,  and  a  sup- 
posed son  of  Mrs.  Hayes's,  by  her  former  connec- 
tions, lodged  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Hayes ;  and 
the  husband  having  gone  into  the  country  on  busi- 
ness, his  wife  and  this  man  indulged  themselves  in 
every  species  jof  extravagance.  On  Hayes's  return 
some  of  his  neighbours  told  him  how  his  wife  had 
been  wasting  his  substance,  on  which  he  severely 
censured  her  conduct,  and  a  quarrel  arising  between 
them,  they  proceeded  from  words  to  blows.  It 
was  commonly  thought  that  she  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  murdering  him  at  this  time,  as  the  quarrel 
happened  only  six  weeks  before  that  dreadful  event. 

Vol.  I.  3B  ♦16 
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She  now  began  to  sound  the  disposition  of  Billings, 
to  whom  she  said  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live 
any  longer  with  her  husband  ;  and  she  urged  all  pos- 
sible arguments  to  prevail  on  him  to  aid  her  in  the 
commission  of  the  murde-r^  which  Billings  resisted 
for  some  some,  but  at  length  complied. 

At  this  period,  Thomas  Wood,  an  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  arrived  from  the  country ;  and  as  he 
was  apprehensive  of  being  impressed,  Hayes  kindly 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  promised  to  use  his  in- 
terest in  procuring  him  some  employment.  After 
a  fews  days  residence,  Mrs.  Hayes  proposed  to  him 
the  murder  of  her  husband ;  but  the  man  was 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  told  her  he  would  have  no  concern 
in  so  atrocious  a  deed.  However,  she  artfully 
urged,  that  "  he  was  an  atheist,  and  it  could  be  no 
crime  to  destroy  a  person  who  had  no  religion  or 
goodness — that  he  was  himself  a  murderer,  having 
killed  a  man  in  the  country,  and  likewise  two  of  his 
own  children,  one  of  which  he  buried  under  a  pear 
tree,  and  the  other  under  an  apple  tree."  She  like- 
wise said,  that  her  husband's  death  would  put  her 
in  possession  of  1500/.  of  the  whole  of  which  Wood 
should  have  the  disposal,  if  he  would  assist  her  and 
Billings  in  the  perpetration  of  the  murder. 

Wood  went  out  of  town  a  few  days  after  this, 
and  on  his  return  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
Billings  in  company  together,  having  drank  till  they 
had  put  themselves  into  the  utmost  apparent  good 
humour.  Wood  sitting  down  at  Hayes's  request, 
the  latter  said  they  had  drank  a  guinea's  worth  of 
liquor,  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  not  drunk. 
A  proposal  was  now  made  by  Billings,  that  if  Hayes 
could  drink  six  bottles  of  mountain  without  being 
drunk,  he  would  pay  for  it ;  but  that  Hayes  should 
be  the  paymaster  if  the  liquor  made  him  drunk,  or 
if  he  failed  of  drinking  the  quantity. 

This  proposal  being  agreed  to,  Wood,  Billings, 
aud  Mrs.  Hayes,  went  to  a  wine-vault  to  buy  the 
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wine,  and  on  their  way,  this  wicked  woman  re- 
minded the  men  that  the  present  would  be  a  g-ood 
opportunity  of  committing-  the  murder,  as  her  hus- 
band would  be  perfectly  intoxicated.  The  mind  of 
Wood  was  not  yet  wroug-ht  up  to  a  proper  pitch  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  mur- 
der of  a  man  who  had  sheltered  and  protected  him; 
and  this  too,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  must  neces- 
sarily be  unprepared  for  his  launching-  into  eternity. 
Mrs.  Hayes  had  therefore  recourse  to  her  formei 
arguments,  urging-,  that  it  would  be  no  sin  to  kill 
him ;  and  Billings  seconded  all  she  said,  and  de- 
claring he  was  ready  to  take  a  part  in  the  horrid 
deed,  Wood  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  become 
one  of  the  execrable  butchers. 

Thus  agreed,  they  went  to  the  wine-vault,  where 
Mrs.  Hayes  paid  half-a-guinea  for  six  bottles  of  wine, 
which  being-  sent  home  by  a  porter,  Mr.  Hayes 
began  to  drink  it,  while  his  intentional  murderers 
regaled  themselves  with  beer.  When  he  had  taken 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wine,  he  danced 
about  the  room  like  a  man  distracted,  and  at  length 
finished  the  whole  quantity ;  but  not  being  then  in 
an  absolute  state  of  stupefaction,  his  wife  sent  for 
another  bottle,  which  he  likewise  drank,  and  then 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor.         * 

Having  lain  some  time  in  this  condition,  he  got, 
with  much  difficulty,  into  another  room,  and  threw 
himself  on  a  bed.  When  he  was  asleep,  his  wife 
told  her  associates  that  now  was  the  time  to  execute 
their  plan,  as  there  was  no  fear  of  any  resistance  on 
his  part.  Accordingly  Billings  went  into  the  room 
with  a  hatchet,  with  which  he  struck  Hayes  so  vio- 
lently, that  he  fractured  his  skull. 

At  this  time  Hayes's  feet  hung  off"  the  bed,  and 
the  torture  arising  from  the  blow,  made  him  stamp 
repeatedly  on  the  floor,  which  being  heard  by  Wood, 
he  also  went  into  the  room,  and  taking  the  hatchet 
out  of  Billings's  hand,  gave  the  poor  man  two  more 
blonds,  which  effectually  dispatched  him.    A  woman. 
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named  Springate,  who  lodg-ed  in  the  room  over  that 
where  the  murder  was  committed,  hearing  the  noise 
occasioned  by  Hayes's  stamping-,  imagined  that  the 
parties  might  have  quarrelled  in  consequence  of 
their  intoxication  ;  and  going  down  stairs,  she  told 
Mrs.  Hayes  that  the  noise  had  awakened  her  hus- 
band, her  child,  and  herself.  Catharine  had  a  ready 
answer  to  this :  she  said,  some  company  had  visited 
them,  and  were  grown  merry,  but  they  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  their  leave;  with  which  answer  Mrs. 
Springate  returned  to  her  room  well  satisfied. 

The  murderers  then  consulted  on  the  best  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  the  body,  so  as  most  effectually 
to  prevent  detection.  Mrs.  Hayes  proposed  to  cut 
off  the  head,  because  if  the  body  was  found  whole, 
it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  known.  The  villains 
agreeing  to  this  proposition,  she  fetched  a  pail, 
lighted  a  candle,  and  all  of  them  going  into  the 
room,  the  men  drew  the  body  partly  olF  the  bed, 
when  Billings  supported  the  head,  while  Wood, 
with  his  pocket  knife,  cut  it  off;  and  the  infamous 
woman  held  the  pail  to  receive  it,  being  as  careful 
as  possible  that  the  floor  might  not  be  stained  with 
the  blood. 

This  being  done,  they  poured  the  blood  out  of 
the  pail  into  a  sink*  by  the  window,  and  poured 
several  pails  of  water  after  it ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  this  care,  Mrs.  Springate  observed  some  con- 
gealed blood  the  next  morning ;  though  at  that 
time  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  what  had 
passed.  It  was  likewise  observed,  that  the  marks 
of  the  blood  were  visible  on  the  ftoor  for  some  weeks 
afterwards,  though  Mrs.  Hayes  had  scraped  it  with 
a  knife,  and  washed  it. 

Wfien  the  head  was  cut  off,  this  diabolical  woman 
recommended  the  boiling  it  till  the  flesh  should  part 
from  the  bones ;  but  the  other  parties  thought  this 
operation  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  there- 
fore advised  the  throwing  it  into  the  Thames,  in  ex- 
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pectation  that  it  would  be  carried  off  by  the  tide 
and  sink. 

This  agreed  to,  the  head  was  put  into  the  pail, 
and  Billings  took  it  under  his  great  coat,  being-  ac- 
companied by  Wood  ;  but  making  a  noise  in  going 
down  stairs,  Mrs.  Springate  called,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter  ;  to  wliich  Mrs.  Hayes  answered, 
that  her  husband  was  going  a  journey,  and  with  in- 
credible dissimulation,  she  affected  to  take  her  leave 
of  him,  and  as  it  was  now  past  eleven,  pretended 
great  concern  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
going  at  so  late  an  hour. 

By  this  artifice  Wood  and  Billings  passed  out  of 
the  house  unnoticed,  and  went  to  Whitehall,  where 
they  intended  to  have  thrown  in  the  head  ;  but  the 
gates  being  shut,  they  went  to  a  wharf  near  the 
horse-ferry,  Westminster.  Billings  putting  down 
the  pail.  Wood  threw  the  head  into  the  dock,  ex- 
pecting it  would  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
stream ;  but  at  this  time  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and  a 
lighterman,  who  was  then  in  his  vessel,  heard  some- 
thing fall  into  the  dock,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  him 
to  distinguish  objects. 

The  murderers  having  thus  disposed  of  the  head, 
went  home,  and  were  let  in  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  lodgers.  On  the  following 
morning,  soon  after  day-break,  as  a  watchman, 
named  Robinson,  was  going  off"  his  stand,  he  saw 
the  pail,  and  looking  into  the  dock,  observed  the 
head  of  a  man.  Having  procured  some  witnesses 
to  this  spectacle,  they  took  out  the  head,  and  ob- 
serving the  pail  to  be  bloody,  concluded  that  it  was 
brought  tiierein  from  some  distant  part. 

The  lighterman  now  said,  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing thrown  into  the  dock ;  and  the  magistrates 
and  parish  officers  having  assembled,  gave  strict 
orders  that  the  most  diligent  search  should  be  made 
after  the  body,  which,  however,  was  not  found  till 
some  time  afterwards  ;  for  when  the  murderers  had 
conversed  together  on  the   disposal   of  the  body 
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Mrs.  Hayes  had  proposed  that  it  should  be  put  into 
a,  box  and  buried,  and  the  other  parties  agreeing-  to 
this,  she  purchased  a  box,  which  on  being  sent 
home,  was  found  too  little  to  contain  it ;  on  which 
she  recommended  the  chopping  off  the  legs  and 
arms,  which  was  done ;  but  the  box  being  still  too 
small,  the  thighs  were  likewise  cut  off,  and  all  the 
parts  packed  up  together,  and  the  box  put  by  till 
night,  when  Wood  and  Billings  took  out  the  pieces 
of  the  mangled  body,  and  putting  them  into  two 
blankets,  carried  them  into  a  pond  near  Marybone ; 
which  being  done,  they  returned  to  their  lodgings, 
and  Mrs.  Springate,  who  had  still  no  suspicion  of 
what  had  passed,  opened  the  door  for  them. 

In  the  interim  the  magistrates  directed  that  the 
head  should  be  washed  clean  and  the  hair  combed  ; 
after  which  it  was  put  on  a  pole  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  for  its  being  viewed  by  the  pub- 
lic. Orders  were  likewise  given  that  the  parish 
officers  should  attend  this  exhibition  of  the  head,  to 
take  into  custody  any  suspicious  person  who  might 
discover  signs  of  guilt  on  the  sight  of  it.  The  high 
constable  of  Westminster,  on  a  presumption  that 
the  body  might  ^n  the  following  night  be  thrown 
where  the  head  had  been,  gave  private  orders  to  the 
inferior  constables,  to  attend  during  the  night  and 
stop  all  coaches,  or  other  carriages,  or  persons  with 
burdens,  coming  near  the  spot,  and  examine  if  they 
could  find  the  body,  or  any  of  the  limbs. 

The  head  being  exposed  on  the  pole,  so  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  that  immense  crowds  of 
people,  of  all  ranks,  went  to  view  it ;  and  among  the 
rest  was  a  Mr,  Bennet,  apprentice  to  the  king's  or- 
gan-builder, who  having  looked  at  it  with  great  at- 
tention, said,  he  thought  it  was  the  head  of  Hayes, 
with  whom  he  had  been  some  time  acquainted ;  ana 
hereupon  he  went  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  telling  her  his 
suspicions,  desired  she  would  go  and  take  a  view  of 
the  head.     In  answer  hereto  she  said,  that  her  hus- 
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band  was  in  good  health,  and  desired  him  to  be  cau- 
tious of  what  he  said,  as  such  a  declaration  might 
occasion  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  on  which,  for 
the  present,  Bennet  took  no  farther  notice  of  the 
affair. 

A  journeyman  taylor,  named  Patrick,  who  worked 
in  Monmouth-street,  having  likewise  taken  a  view  of 
the  head,  told  his  master,  on  his  return,  that  he  was 
confident  it  was  the  head  of  Hayes  ;  on  which  some 
other  journeymen  in  the  same  shop,  who  had  like- 
wise known  the  deceased,  went  and  saw  it,  and  re- 
turned perfectly  assured  that  it  was  so.  As  Bil- 
lings worked  at  this  very  shop  in  Monmouth-street, 
one  of  these  journeymen  observed  to  him,  that  he 
must  know  the  head,  as  he  lodged  in  Hayes's  house; 
but  Billings  said  he  had  left  him  well  in  bed  when 
he  came  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  belong  to  him.  On  the  following  day 
Mrs.  Hayes  gave  Wood  a  suit  of  clothes  which  be- 
longed to  her  husband,  and  sent  him  to  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill.  As  Wood  was  going  down  stairs  with  the 
bundle  of  clothes,  Mrs.  Springate  asked  him  what 
he  had  got ;  to  which  Mrs.  Hayes  readily  replied,  a 
suit  of  clothes  he  had  borrowed  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. • 

On  the  second  day  after  the  commission  of  the 
murder,  Mrs.  Hayes  being  visited  by  a  Mr.  Long- 
more,  the  former  asked  what  was  the  news  of  the 
town  ;  when  the  latter  said,  that  the  public  conver- 
sation was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  head  which  was 
fixed  in  8t.  Margaret's  church-yard.  Hereupon 
Catharine  exclaimed  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
times,  and  said  she  had  been  told  that  the  body  of 
a  murdered  woman  had  been  found  in  the  fields  that 
day. 

Wood  coming  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill  on  the 
following  day,  Catharine  told  him  that  the  head 
was  found,  and  giving  him  some  other  clothes  that 
had  belonged  to  her  husband,  and  five  shillings,  said 
she   would   continue  to  supply  him  with   money. 
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After  the  head  had  been  exhibited  four  days,  and 
no  discovery  made,  a  surgeon  named  Westbrook, 
was  desired  to  put  it  in  a  glass  of  spirits  to  prevent 
its  putrefying-,  and  keep  it  for  the  farther  inspection 
of  all  who  chose  to  take  a  view  of  it,  M'hich  was  ac- 
cordingly done. 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Hayes  quitted  her  lodgings, 
and  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones  a  distiller, 
paying  Mrs.  Springate's  rent  also  at  the  former 
lodgings,  and  taking  her  with  her.  Wood  and  Bil- 
lings likewise  removed  with  her,  whom  she  conti- 
nued to  supply  with  money,  and  employed  herself 
principally  in  collecting  cash  that  had  been  owing 
to  her  late  husband. 

A  sister  of  Mr.  Hayes's,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
having  married  a  Mr.  Davies,  Hayes  had  lent 
Davies  some  money,  for  which  he  had  taken  his 
bond ;  which  bond  Catharine  finding  among  Mr. 
Hayes's  papers,  she  employed  a  person  to  write  a 
letter  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  demanding  ten 
pounds  in  part  of  payment,  and  threatening  a  pro- 
secution in  case  of  refusal.  Mr.  Hayes's  mother 
being  still  living,  and  Davies  unable  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney, he  applied  to  the  old  gentlewoman  for  assist- 
ance, who  agrepd  to  pay  the  money  on  condition 
that  the  bond  was  sent  into  the  country ;  and  wrote 
to  London,  intimating  her  consent  so  to  do,  having 
no  suspicion  of  the  horrid  transaction  which  ha(f 
taken  place. 

In  the  meantime  incredible  numbers  of  people  re- 
sorted to  see  the  head,  and  among  the  rest  a  poor 
M^oman  from  Kingsland,  whose  husband  had  been 
absent  from  the  very  time  that  the  murder  was  per- 
petrated. After  a  minute  survey  of  the  head,  she 
believed  it  was  that  of  her  husband,  though  she 
could  not  be  absolutely  positive.  However,  her 
suspicions  were  so  strong,  that  strict  search  was 
made  after  the  body,  on  a  presumption  that  the 
clothes  might  help  her  to  ascertain  it. 

Mr.  Hayes  not   being  visible  for  a  considerable 
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time,  his  friends  could  not  help  making-  enquiry 
after  him.  A  Mr.  Ashby,  in  particular,  who  had 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  him,  called  on 
Mrs.  Hayes,  and  demanded  what  was  become  of 
him.  Catharine  pretended  to  account  for  his  ab- 
sence by  communicating  the  following-  intelligence, 
as  a  matter  that  must  be  kept  j)rofoundly  secret: — 

"  Some  time  ago,  (said  she,)  he  happened  to  have 
a  dispute  with  a  man,  and  from  words  they  came  to 
blows,  so  that  Mr.  Hayes  killed  him.  The  wife  of 
the  deceased  made  up  the  affair,  on  Mr.  Hayes's 
promising  to  pay  her  a  certain  annual  allowance ; 
but  he,  not  being-  able  to  make  it  good,  she  threat- 
ened to  inform  against  him,  on  which  he  absconded." 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  his 
friend  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Ashby, 
who  asked  her,  if  the  head  that  had  been  exposed 
on  the  pole,  was  that  of  the  man  who  liad  been 
killed  by  her  husband.  She  readily  answered  in  the 
negative,  adding,  that  the  party  had  been  buried  en- 
tire ;  and  that  tiie  widow  had  her  husband's  bout' 
for  the  payment  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  Ashby 
enquiring  to  what  part  of  tlie  world  Mr.  Hayes  w^as 
gone,  she  said,  to  Portugal,  in  company  with  some 
gentlemen  ;  but  she  had  yet  received  no  letter  from 
him. 

The  whole  of  this  story  seemed  highly  improba- 
ble to  Mr.  Ashby,  who  went  to  a  Mr.  Long  more,  a 
gentleman  nearly  related  to  Hayes,  and  it  wss 
agreed  between  them,  that  Mr.  Longniore  should 
caU  on  Catharine,  and  have  some  conversation ;  but 
not  let  her  know  that  Ashby  had  been  with  him,  for 
they  supposed  that  by  comparing  the  two  accounts 
together,  they  might  form  a  very  probable  judg- 
ment of  the  matter  of  fact. 

Accordingly,  Longmore  went  to  Catharine,  and 
enquired  after  her  husband.  In  answer  to  iiis  ques- 
tions, she  said,  she  presumed  Mr.  Ashby  had  re- 
lated the  circumstance  of  his  misfortune;  but  Lon?'-- 
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raore  replied,  that  he  had  not  seen  Ashby  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  her 
husband  was  not  imprisoned  for  debt.  "  No,  (she 
replied)  it  is  much  worse  than  that."  "  Why,  (saici 
Long-more)  has  he  murdered  any  one  ?"  To  this  she 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  desired  liim  to  walk 
into  another  room,  told  him  almost  the  same  story 
as  she  had  done  to  Mr.  Ashby ;  but  instead  of  say- 
ing- he  was  gone  to  Portugal,  said  he  was  retired  to 
Hertfordshire,  and  in  fear  of  being  attacked,  had 
taken  four  pistols  to  defend  himself. 

It  was  now  remarked  by  IMr.  Longmore,  that  it 
was  imprudent  for  him  to  travel  thus  armed,  as  he 
was  liable  to  be  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
highwayman,  and  if  such  a  circumstance  should 
happen,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  procure 
a  discharge.  She  allowed  the  justice  of  this  remark, 
but  said  that  Mr.  Hayes  commonly  travelled  in  that 
manner.  She  likewise  said  that  lie  was  once  taken 
into  custody  on  suspicion  of  being  a  highwayman, 
and  conducted  to  a  magisti-ate,  but  a  gentleman  who 
was  casually  present  happening  to  know  him,  gave 
bail  for  his  appearance.  To  this  Longmore  ob- 
served, that  the  justice  of  peace  must  have  exceedea 
his  authority,  for  that  the  law  required  that  two 
parties  should  bail  a  person  charged  on  suspicion  of 
having  robbed  on  the  highway. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Longmore  asked 
her  what  sum  of  money  her  husband  had  in  his  pos' 
session  ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  he  had  seven  tee 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  about  twenty-six  guineas 
sewed  ndthin  the  lining  of  his  coat.  She  added, 
that  Mrs.  Springate  knew  the  truth  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  induced  her  to  pay  that  wo 
man's  rent  at  the  former  lodgings  and  bring  her 
away.  Mrs.  Springate  having  been  interrogated  by 
LongmorC;,  averred  the  truth  of  all  that  (■athaviuij 
nad  said,  and  added,  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  verj 
Cruel  husbevnd,  having  behaved  with  reniarkabla 
eeverity  to  his  wiice    but  Mr,  Longmore  said  Uiis 
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must  be  false^  for  to  his  knowledge  he  was  remark- 
ably tender  and  indulgent  to  her. 

Longmore  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Ashby.  and 
said  that  from  the  difference  of  the  stories  Catliarine 
had  told  them,  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  poor 
Hayes  had  been  murdered.  Hereupon  they  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  one  of  the  life 
guards  and  nearly  related  to  the  deceased,  and  com- 
municate their  suspicions  to  him ;  but  Eaton  hap- 
pening to  be  absent  from  home,  they  agreed  to  go 
again  to  Westminster  and  survey  the  head  with  more 
care  and  attention  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  On 
their  arrival,  the  surgeon  told  them  that  a  poor  wo- 
man from  Kingsland  had  in  part  owned  the  head  as 
that  of  her  husband,  but  she  was  not  so  absolutely 
certain  as  to  swear  that  it  was  so,  and  that  they 
were  very  welcome  to  take  another  view  of  it.  This 
they  did,  and  agreed  in  opinion  that  it  was  actually 
the  head  of  Hayes.  On  their  return  therefore  they 
called  at  Eaton's  house,  and  took  him  with  them  to 
dine  at  Mr.  Longmore's,  where  the  subject  of  con- 
versation ran  naturally  on  the  supposed  discovery 
they  had  made. 

A  brother  of  Mr.  Longmore  coming  in  at  this  junc- 
ture listened  to  their  conversation,  and  remarked,  that 
they  proposed  that  Mr.  Eaton  should  go  to  Mrs. Hayes 
at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  and  make 
enquiries  after  her  husband  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  made  by  the  other  gentleman.  To  this  Long- 
more's brother  urged  his  objections,  observing,  that 
as  they  had  reason  to  believe  their  suspicions  so  well 
founded,  it  would  be  ill  policy  to  lose  any  time,  since 
the  murderers  would  certainly  effect  an  escape  if  thev 
should  hear  they  were  suspected ;  and  as  Wood  and 
Billings  were  drinking  with  Mr.  Hayes  the  last  time 
he  was  seen,  he  advised  that  they  should  be  iimue- 
diately  taken  into  custody.  This  advice  appeared 
so  reasonable,  that  all  the  parties  agreed  to  follow 
it ;  and  going  soon  after  to  Justice  Lambert,  tliey 
tqld  him  their  suspicions  and  the  reasons  on  whicli 
Ihey  were  founded. 
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The  magistrate  immediately  granted  his  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  Catharine  Hayes,  Thomas 
Wood,  Thomas  Billings,  and  Mary  8pringate,  on 
suspicion  of  their  having-  been  g^uilty  of  the  murder 
of  John  Hayes;  and  Mr.  Lambert,  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  failure  in  the  execution  of  the 
warrant,  determined  to  attend  in  person.  Here- 
upon having-  procured  the  assistance  of  two  officers 
of  the  life-guards,  and  taking  with  him  the  several 
gentlemen  who  had  given  the  information,  they  went 
to  Mr.  Joneses  the  distiller  (Mrs.  Hayes's  lodgings) 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  As  they  were  going  up 
stairs  without  any  ceremony,  the  distiller  desired  to 
know  by  what  authority  they  made  so  free  in  his 
house ;  but  Mr.  Lambert  informing  him  who  he 
was,  no  further  opposition  was  made  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  magistrate  going  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hayes's 
room,  rapped  with  his  cane,  on  which  she  said, 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  and  he  commanded  her  to  open 
the  door  immediately,  or  it  should  be  broke  open. 
To  this  she  replied,  that  she  would  open  it  as  soon 
as  she  had  put  on  her  clothes,  and  she  did  so  in 
little  more  than  a  minute,  when  the  justice  ordered 
the  parties  present  to  take  her  into  custody.  At 
this  time  Billings  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
bare-legged  ;  on  which  Mr.  Lambert  asked  if  they 
had  been  sleeping  together;  to  which  Catharine  re- 
plied," No  ;"  and  said  that  Billings  had  been  mend- 
ing liis  stockings.  On  this  the  justice  observed,  that 
"  his  sight  must  be  extremely  good,  as  there  was 
neitlier  fire  nor  candle  in  the  room  when  they  came 
to  the  door."  Some  of  the  parties  remaining  below 
to  secure  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Longmore  went  up 
stairs  with  the  justice  and  took  Mrs.  Springate  into 
custody ;  and  they  were  all  conducted  together  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lambert. 

This  magistrate  having  examined  the  prisoners 
separatC'iy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  all  of  tliem 
positively  persisting  in  their  ignorance  of  any  thing 
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respecting-  the  murder,  they  were  separately  com- 
mitted for  re-exaiiiination  on  the  following-  day,  be- 
fore Mr.  Lambert  and  other  magistrates.  Mrs. 
Springate  was  sent  to  the  Gate-honse,  Billings  to 
New-prison,  and  Mrs.  Hayes  to  Tothill-fields  Bride- 
well. 

When  the  peace  officers,  attended  by  Longmore, 
went  the  next  day  to  fetch  up  Catharine  to  her  ex- 
amination, she  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  head  • 
and  it  being  thought  j)rudent  to  grant  her  request, 
she  was  carried  to  tlie  surgeons ;  and,  no  sooner  was 
the  head  shewed  her  than  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  it 
is  my  dear  husband's  head !  it  is  my  dear  husband's 
head !''  She  now  took  the  glass  in  her  arms  and 
shed  many  tears  while  she  embraced  it.  Mr.  West- 
brook  told  her  that  he  would  take  the  head  out  of 
the  glass,  that  she  might  have  a  more  perfect  view 
of  it,  and  be  certain  that  it  was  the  same.  The  sur- 
geon doing  as  he  had  said,  she  seemed  to  be  greatly 
affected,  and  having  kissed  it  several  times,  she 
begged  to  be  indulged  with  a  lock  of  the  hair  ;  and 
on  Mr.  Westbrook  expressing  his  apprehension  that 
she  had  too  much  of  his  blood  already,  she  fell  into 
a  fit ;  and  on  her  recovery  was  conducted  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  to  take  her  examination  with  the  other 
parties. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  as  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant  were  crossing  the  fields  near  Mary-le- 
oonne,  they  observed  something  lying  in  a  ditch,  and 
taking  a  nearer  view  of  it,  they  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  some  of  the  parts  of  a  human  body. 
Shocked  at  the  sight,  the  gentleman  dispatched  his 
servant  to  get  assistance  to  investigate  the  affair  far- 
ther ;  and  some  labouring  men  being  procured,  they 
dragged  the  pond,  and  found  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  wrapped  in  a  blanket ;  but  no  head  was  to  be 
found.  A  constable  brought  intelligence  of  this  fact 
while  Mrs.  Hayes  was  under  examination  before  the 
justices, acircumstance  that  contributed  to  strenthen 
the  idea  conceived  of  her  guilt.     Notwithstanding 
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this  she  still  persisted  in  her  innocence ;  but  the 
magistrates  paying  no  regard  to  her  declarations, 
conjmitted  her  to  Newgate  for  trial.  Wood  being 
at  this  time  out  of  town,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
defer  the  farther  examination  of  Billings  and  Sprin- 
gate  till  he  should  be  taken  into  custody.  On  the 
morning  of  the  succeeding  Sunday  he  came  on  horse- 
back to  the  house  where  Mrs.  Hayes  had  lodged 
when  the  murder  was  committed ;  when  he  was  told 
that  she  had  removed  to  Mr.  Jones's.  Accordingly 
he  rode  thither  and  enquired  for  her ;  when  the  peo- 
ple knowing  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties  charged 
with  the  murder  were  disposed  to  take  him  into 
custody ;  however,  their  fear  of  his  having  pistols 
prevented  their  doing  so ;  but  unwilling  that  such 
an  atrocious  offender  should  escape,  they  told  him 
that  Mrs.  Hayes  was  gone  to  the  Green  dragon  in 
King-street  on  a  visit,  (which  house  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Longmore,)  and  they  sent  a  person  with  him  to 
direct  him  to  the  place. 

The  brother  of  Longmore  being  at  the  door  on  his 
arrival,  and  knowing  him  well,  pulled  him  from  his 
horse,  and  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder.  He  was  immediately  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  some  constables  who  conducted  him  to 
the  house  of  Justice  Lambert,  before  whom  he  un- 
derwent an  examination  ;  but  refusing  to  make  any 
confession,  he  was  sent  to  Toth ill-fields  Bridewell 
for  farther  examination.  On  his  arrival  at  the  pri- 
son he  was  informed  that  the  body  had  been  found  ; 
and  not  doubting  but  that  the  whole  affair  would 
come  to  light,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  carried 
back  to  the  justice's  house.  This  being  made  known 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  he  sent  for  the  assistance  of  two 
other  magistrates,  and  the  prisoner  being  brought 
up,  he  acknowledged  the  particulars  of  the  murder 
and  signed  his  confession.  It  is  thought  that  he 
entertained  some  hope  of  being  admitted  an  evi- 
dence ;  but  as  his  surrender  was  not  voluntary  and 
as  li'fii  accomplices  were  in  custody,  the  magistrates 
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told  him  he  nuist  ahkle  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This 
wretched  man.  owned  that  since  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  he  had  been  terrified  at  the  sij^ht  of  every 
one  he  met.  that  he  had  not  experienced  a  moment's 
peace,  and  that  liis  mhul  liad  been  distracted  with 
the  most  violent  agitations. 

His  commitment  was  made  out  for  Newgate ;  but 
so  exceedingly  were  the  passions  of  the  populace 
agitated  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  feared  he  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob ;  wherefore  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  procure  a  guard  of  a  Serjeant 
and  eight  soldiers,  who  conducted  him  to  prison 
with  their  bayonets  fixed.  A  gentleman  named 
Mercer,  having  visited  Mrs.  Hayes  in  Newgate  tlie 
day  before  Wood  Avas  taken  into  custody,  she  de- 
sired he  would  go  to  Bilhngs  and  urge  him  to  con- 
fess the  whole  truth,  as  the  proofs  of  their  guilt  was 
such,  that  no  advantage  conkl  be  expected  from  a 
farther  denial  of  the  fact.  Accordingly  the  gentle- 
man went '  to  Billings,  who,  being  carried  before 
Justice  Lambert,  made  a  confession,  agreeing  in  all 
its  circumstances  with  that  of  Wood;  and  thereupon 
Mrs.  8pringate  was  set  at  liberty,  as  her  innocence 
was  evident  from  their  concurrent  testimony.  Num- 
bers of  people  now  went  to  see  Mrs.  Hayes  in  New- 
gate ;  and  on  her  being  asked  what  could  induce 
her  to  commit  so  atrocious  a  crime,  she  gave  very 
different  answers  at  different  times ;  but  frequently 
alleged  that  Mr.  Hayes  had  been  an  unkind  hus- 
band to  her,  a  circumstance  which  was  contradicted 
by  the  report  of  every  person  who  knew  the  de- 
ceased. 

In  the  history  of  this  woman  there  is  a  strange 
mystery.  She  called  BiUings  her  son,  and  sometimes 
averred  that  he  was  really  so  ;  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  her  being  his  mother,  nor  did  her  relations  know 
any  thing  of  the  birtii  of  such  a  child.  To  some 
people  she  would  affirm  he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Hayes 
born  after  marriage  :  but  his  father  having  an  aver- 
sion to  him  while  an  infant,  he  was  put  to  nurse  in 
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the  country,  and  all  farther  care  of  him  totally  ues;- 
lected  on  their  comin<i^  to  London.  But  this  story 
is  altogether  incredible,  because  Hayes  was  not  a 
man  likely  to  have  deserted  his  child  to  the  frowns 
of  fortune ;  and  his  parents  had  never  heard  of  the 
birth  of  such  a  son. 

Billing-s  was  equally  incapable  of  giving  a  satis- 
factory account  of  his  own  origin.  All  he  knew 
was,  that  he  had  lived  with  a  country  shoemaker 
who  passed  for  his  father,  and  had  sent  him  to 
school,  and  then  put  him  apprentice  to  a  tailor. 
It  is  probable  that  she  discovered  him  to  be  her 
son  when  she  afterwards  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  liOndon ;  and  as  some  persons  who  came 
fiom  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom,  said  that  Bil- 
lings was  found  in  a  basket  near  a  farm-house,  and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  was  dropped  by  his  unnatural 
mother. 

Thomas  Wood  was  born  near  Ludlow  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  brought  up  to  the  business  of  husbandry. 
He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  harmless  and  sober 
conduct  when  a  boy,  as  to  be  very  much  esteemed 
by  his  neighbours.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  took  a  public-house  for  the  support  of  her 
children,  of  whom  this  'Hiomaswas  the  eldest,  and 
he  behaved  so  dutifully  to  his  mother,  that  the  loss 
of  her  husband  was  scarcely  felt.  He  was  equally 
diligent  abroad  and  at  home  ;  for  when  the  business 
of  the  house  was  insufficient  to  employ  him  he 
worked  for  the  farmers,  by  which  he  greatly  con- 
triljuted  to  the  support  of  the  family.  On  attain- 
ing years  of  maturity  he  engaged  himself  as  waiter 
at  an  inn  in  the  country,  from  thence  he  removed 
to  other  inns,  and  in  all  his  places  preserved  a  fair 
character.  At  length  he  came  to  London  ;  but  be- 
ing afraid  of  being  impressed  as  already  mentiojied, 
obtained  the  protection  of  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ])ehaved 
m  a  very  friendly  manner  to  him,  till  the  arts  of  a 
vile  vv'oman  prevailed  on  him  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  benefactor. 
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Billings  and  Wood  having  already  made  confes- 
sions, and  being  penetrated  with  the  thought  of  the 
heinous  nature  of  their  offence,  determined  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  indictments  against  them ;  but  Mrs. 
Hayes  having  made  no  confession,  flattered  herself 
there  was  a  chance  of  her  being  acquitted,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  put  herself  on  her  trial, 
in  which  she  was  encouraged  by  some  people  that 
she  met  with  in  Newgate. 

The  indictment  being  opened,  and  the  witnesses 
heard,  thejury,  fully  convinced  of  the  commission 
of  the  fact,  found  hej-  guilty. 

The  prisoners  being  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive 
sentence,  Mrs.  Hayes  entreated  that  she  might  not 
be  burnt,  according  to  the  then  lav/  for  petty  trea- 
son, alleging  that  she  was  not  guilty,  as  she  did 
not  strike  tlie  fatal  blow ;  but  she  was  informed  by 
the  court,  that  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  law 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Billings  and  Wood 
urged,  that  having  made  so  full  and  free  a  confes- 
sion, they  hoped  they  should  not  be  hung  in  chains; 
but  to  this  they  received  no  answer. 

After  conviction,  the  behaviour  of  Wood  was  un- 
commonly penitent  and  devout;  but  while  in  the 
condemned  hole,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  being  attended  by  a  clergyman,  to  assist  him  in 
his  devotions,  he  confessed  he  was  ready  to  suffer 
death,  under  every  mark  of  ignominy,*  as  some 
atonement  for  the  atrocious  crime  he  had  commit- 
ted ;  however,  he  died  in  prison,  and  thus  defeated 
the  final  execution  of  the  law. 

At  particular  times  Billings  behaved  with  sin- 
cerity ;  but  at  others  prevaricated  much  in  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  put  to  him.  On  tlie  whole, 
however,  he  fully  confessed  his  guilt,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  said  no  punishment 
could  be  adequate  to  the  excess  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty. 

The  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  was  somewhat  si- 
V^OL.  1.  3  T^  *17 
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milar  to  her  former  conduct.  Having-  an  intention 
to  destroy  herself,  she  procured  a  phial  of  strong- 
poison,  which  being-  casually  tasted  by  a  woman 
who  was  confined  with  her,  it  burnt  her  lips ;  on 
which  she  broke  the  phial,  and  thereby  frustrated 
the  design.  On  the  day  of  her  death  she  received 
the  sacrament,  and  was  drawn  on  a  sledg-e  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Billing-s  was  executed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
hung-  in  chains,  not  far  from  the  pond  in  which  Mr. 
Hayes's  body  was  found,  in  Mary-le-bone-fields. 

When  the  wretched  woman  had  finished  her  de- 
votions, an  iron  chain  was  put  round  her  body,  with 
which  she  was  fixed  to  a  stake  near  the  g-allows. 
On  these  occasions,  when  women  were  burnt  for 
petty  treason,  It  was  customary  to  strangle  them,  by 
means  of  a  rope  passed  round  the  neck,  and  pulled 
by  the  executioner,  so  that  they  were  dead  before 
the  flames  reached  the  body.  But  this  woman  was 
literally  burnt  alive  ;  for  the  executioner  letting-  g-o 
the  rope  sooner  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the 
flames  reaching-  his  hands,  the  fire  burnt  fiercely 
rouni  her,  and  the  spectators  beheld  her  pushing 
the  fag-g-ots  from  her,  while  she  rent  the  air  with  her 
cries  and  lamentations.  Other  faggots  were  in- 
stantly thrown  on  her ;  but  she  survived  amidst  the 
flames  for  a  considerable  time,  and  her  body  was 
not  perfectly  reduced  to  ashes  in  less  than  three 
hours. 


MARGARET  DIXON, 

Murderer. 


The  case  of  this  criminal  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  her  recovery 
after  execution  ;  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  her  beinjg^ 
gfuilty  of  the  unnatural  and  inhuman  crime,  with 
which   she  was  charged;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
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being  condemned,  she  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  after  having-  been  suspended  the  usual 
time,  was  completely  restored,  and  lived  thirty  years 
after  that  event. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  who  lived 
at  Musselburgh,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
and  who  brought  up  their  child  in  the  practice  of 
religious  duties,  having  instructed  her  in  such  house- 
hold business  as  was  likely  to  suit  her  future  situa- 
tion in  life.  The  village  of  Musselburgh,  is  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  gardeners,  fishermen,  and  per- 
sons employed  in  making  salt.  The  husbands  hav- 
ing prepared  the  several  articles  for  sale,  the  wives 
carry  them  to  Edinburgh,  and  procure  a  subsistence 
by  crying  them  through  the  streets  of  that  city. 
When  Margaret  Dixon  had  attained  years  of  matu- 
rity, she  was  married  to  a  fisherman,  by  whom  she 
had  several  children.  But  there  being  a  want  of 
seamen,  her  husband  was  impressed  into  the  naval 
service ;  and  during  his  absence  from  Scotland,  his 
wife  had  an  illicit  connection  with  a  man  at  Mussel- 
burgh, in  consequence  of  which  she  became  preg- 
nant. At  this  time  it  was  the  law  in  Scotland,  that 
a  woman  known  to  have  been  unchaste  should  sit 
in  a  distinguished  place  in  the  church,  on  tlu-eci 
Sundays,  to  be  publicly  rebuked  by  the  minister ; 
and  many  poor  infants  have  been  destroyed,  because 
the  mother  dreaded  this  public  exposure,  particu 
larly  as  many  Scotch  ladies  went  to  church  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  frailty  of  a  sister,  who  were  never 
seen  there  on  any  other  occasion.  f 

The  neighbours  of  Mrs.  Dixon  averred  that  she 
was  with  child ;  but  this  she  constantly  denied, 
though  there  was  every  appearance  of  it.  At  length, 
however,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  :  but  it  is  un- 
certain vvhether  it  was  born  alive  or  not. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  she  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
lodged  in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh.  When  hor  trial 
caiii€  on  several  witnesses  deposed  that  she  had  been 
frequently  pregnant ;  others  proved  that  there  were 
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sig-ns  of  her  having  been  delivered,  and  that  a  new- 
born infant  had  been  found  near  the  place  of  her  re- 
sidence 

The  jury  g'lMng-  credit  to  the  evidence  against  her, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty;  inconsequence  of 
which  she  was  doomed  to  die. 

After  her  condemnation,  she  behaved  in  the  most 
penitent  manner,  confessed  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  many  sins,  and  even  owned  that  she  had  de- 
parted from  the  line  of  duty  to  her  husband ;  but 
she  constantly  and  steadily  denied,^  that  she  had 
murdered  her  child,  or  even  formed  an  idea  of  so 
horrid  a  crime.  She  owned  that  the  fear  of  being 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  her  neighbours  in  the 
church  had  tempted  her  to  deny  that  she  was  preg- 
nant;  and  she  said  that  being  suddently  seized  with 
the  pains  of  child-birth,  she  was  unable  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  her  neighbours  ;  and  that  a  state 
of  insensibility  ensued,  so  that  it  was  impossible  she 
should  know  what  became  of  the  infant. 

At  the  place  of  execution  her  behaviour  was  con- 
sistent with  her  former  declaration.  She  avowed 
her  total  innocence  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was 
convicted,  but  confessed  the  sincerest  sorrow  for  all 
her  other  sins. 

After  execution  her  body  was  cut  down  and  de- 
livered to  her  friends,  who  put  it  into  a  coffin,  and 
sent  it  in. a  cart  to  be  buried  at  lier  native  place; 
but  the  weather  being  sultry,  the  persons  who  had 
the  body  in  their  care,  stopped  to  drink  at  a  village 
called  Pepper-Mill,  al)Out  two  miles  from  Edin- 
V  burgh.  While  they  were  refreshing  themselves,  one 
of  them  perceived  the  lid  of  the  coffin  move,  and 
uncovering  it,  the  woman  immediately  sat  up,  and 
most  of  the  spectators  ran  oft',  with  every  sign  of 
trepidation. 

It  happened  that  a  person  who  was  then  drinking 
in  the  public-house,  had  recollection  enough  to  bleed 
her,  and  in  about  an  hour  she  w.is  put  to  bed  ;  ana 
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by  the  following-  morning-  she  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  to  her  own  house. 

By  the  Scottish  law,  which  is  in  part  founded  on 
that  of  the  Romans,  a  person  against  whom  the 
judgment  of  the  court  has  been  executed,  can  suf- 
fer no  more  in  future,  but  is  thenceforward  totally 
exculpated ;  and  it  is  likewise  held,  that  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved  by  the  executiou  of  the  convicted 
party ;  which  indeed  is  consistent  with  the  ideas 
that  common  sense  would  form  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Dixon,  then  being-  convicted  and  executed  as 
abovementioned,  the  king's  advocate  could  prose- 
cute her  no  farther  ;  but  he  filed  a  bill  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  against  the  sheriff,  for  omitting 
to  fulfil  the  law.  The  husband  of  this  revived  con- 
vict married  her  publicly  a  few  days  after  she  was 
hanged !  and  she  constantly  denied  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  the  alleged  crime.  She  was  living 
as  late  as  the  year  1753.  This  singular  transaction 
took  place  in  the  year  1728. 
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Executed  at    Tyhurn,  March  27,  1728,  for  House- 
Breaking, 

This  malefactor  was  a  native  of  London,  and  served 
his  time  to  a  taylor  ;  but  his  apprenticeship  was  no 
sooner  expired  than  he  associated  with  some  wo- 
men of  ill  fame,  and  became  a  thief  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  extravagance.  His  conuuencement  in 
the  art  of  theft  was  with  a  number  of  young-  pick- 
pockets, and  he  soon  became  an  adept  in  the  pro- 
fession. From  this  business  they  advanced  a  step 
further.  ITiey  used  to  go  three  or  four  in  company, 
to  the  shops  of  silversmiths  in  the  evening,  and 
while  one  of  them  cheapened  some  article  of  small 
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value,  liis  companions  used  to  secret  sometliina^  of 
^^reater  It  was  likewise  a  practice  with  them  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  forcing-  up  the  win- 
dows of  sliops  with  a  cliissel,  rmi  off  with  any  pro- 
perty that  lay  within  tlieir  reach. 

Having-  followed  this  infamous  business  about 
three  years,  he  forg-ed  (an  offence  not  then  capital) 
a  note,  by  which  he  defrauded  a  linen-draper  of 
money  to  a  considerable  amount.  Being  taken  into 
custody  for  this  forg-ery,  he  was  lodged  in  New- 
gate ;  but  discharged  without  being-  broug-ht  to 
trial,  his  friends  having-  found  means  to  accommo- 
date the  matter  with  the  injured  party. 

In  a  short  time  after  he  left  Newgate,  rie  tormed 
a  connection  with  Jonathan  Wild,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  borrow  money  of  a  Mr.  Wildgoose,  who 
kept  an  inn  in  Smithfield ;  and  Bellamy  wishing  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  man  whom  he  thought 
he  could  make  subservient  to  his  interest,  applied  to 
Jonathan  to  reconunend  him  to  AVildgoose ;  but 
this  the  famous  thief-taker  absolutely  refused. 

Having  often  gone  with  messages  and  notes  from 
Jonathan  to  Wildgoose,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  hand-writing  of  the  former,  he  forged  a 
draft  on  the  latter  for  ten  guineas  which  Wildgoose 
paid  without  hesitation ;  and  as  soon  as  Bellamy 
had  got  the  money,  he  omitted  to  pay  his  usual  visits 
at  Wild's  office. 

A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Wild  went  to 
his  acquaintance  to  borrow  some  money,  when  Wild- 
goose  told  him  he  had  paid  his  draft  for  the  above- 
mentioned  sum,  and  producing  the  note,  Jonathan 
could  not  be  certain  that  it  was  not  his  own  hand- 
writing, otherwise  than  by  recollecting  that  he  had 
never  given  such  a  draft.  Wildgoose  was  unac- 
quainted with  Bellamy's  name ;  but  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  i)erson,  Jonathan  soon  found  who  had 
committed  the  forgery,  on  which  he  ordered  his 
myrmidons  to  be  careful  to  apprehend  the  offender, 
Bellamy  was  soon   found  in  a  lodging  in  White- 
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friars,  and  Jonathan's  men  sent  word  to  tneir  mas- 
ter that  they  had  him  in  cnstody,  and  beg-i^ed  lie 
would  give  orders  how  they  should  dispose  of  him. 
In  the  interim,  Bellamy,  who  expected  no  mercy 
from  the  old  thief-taker,  seized  the  advantag-e  of  the 
casual  absence  of  liis  attendants  from  the  room, 
fixed  a  rope  to  the  bar  of  the  window,  and  let  him- 
self into  the  street,  though  the  room  was  three 
stories  high. 

He  now  entertained  thoughts  of  accommodatmg 
the  affair  with  Wild,  imagining-  he  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity  if  he  should  be  re-appre- 
hended ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  in  this  nego- 
ciation.  Wild's  men  seized  him  at  a  gin-shop  in 
Chancery-lane,  and  sent  to  their  master  for  instruc- 
tions how  to  act.  To  this  message  Jonathan  re- 
turned an  answer,  that  they  might  give  him  his 
liberty,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  come  to  the 
office,  and  adjust  the  business  with  himself. 

Hereupon  Bellamy  was  discharged  ;  but  knowing 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  affront  Wild,  he  went 
the  following  morning  to  a  public-house  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  he  sent  for  Jonathan  to  breakfast 
with  him  ;  and  the  latter  sending-  for  Wildgoose, 
Bellamy  gave  him  a  note  for  the  money  received, 
and  no  farther  steps  were  taken  in  the  affair. 

As  soon  as  this  business  was  adjusted,  Bellamy 
renewed  his  former  plan  of  making-  depredations  on 
the  public,  and  connnitted  an  immense  number  ot 
robberies.  He  and  one  of  his  gang  having  broken 
the  sash  of  a  silversmith's  shop  in  Russel-court, 
Drury-lane,  a  person  who  lay  under  the  counter 
fired  a  blunderbuss  at  them,  which  obliged  them  to 
decamp  without  their  booty.  This  attempt  failing, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  another  silversmith,  which 
they  broke  open,  and  finding-  the  servant-maid  sit- 
ting up  for  her  master,  they  terrified  her  into  silence, 
and  carried  off"  effects  to  a  large  amount. 

Not  long  after  this  robbery,  they  broke  open  the 
shop  of  a  grocer  near  Shoreditch,  in  the  expectation 
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of  finding  cash  to  a  great  amount ;  but  the  proprie- 
tor having  previously  secured  it,  they  got  only 
abjut  ten  pounds  of  tea,  and  the  loose  money  in  the 

till. 

Their  next  attempt  was  at  the  house  of  a  hosier 
in  Widegate-alley,  from  whose  shop  they  carried  off 
some  goods  of  value,  which  they  sold  to  the  Jews 
on  the  following  day. 

From  the  shop  of  a  silversmith  in  Bride-lane,  they 
carried  off  plate  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds;  an(' 
from  the  house  of  a  haberdasher  in  Bishopsgat^. 
street,*  a  load  of  various  articles,  the  whole  of  wh»^ii 
they  disposed  of  to  the  Jews. 

On  another  occasion,  they  broke  open  a  tea  >ii\)p 
near  Gray's-Inn-lane  ;  having  removed  the  shuirers 
by  cutting  away  part  of  them  with  chissels,  they 
were  going  to  lift  up  the  sash,  when  a  person  from 
witliin  hearing  them,  cried  out  thieves  !  on  which 
they  ran  off  without  their  booty. 

Having  broke  into  a  tea-warehouse  near  Aldgate, 
they  had  packed  up  a  valuable  parcel  of  goods,  when 
the  maid  servant  came  down  stairs,  undressed,  and 
without  a  candle.  Having  gone  into  the  yard,  she 
returned,  without  knowing  that  they  were  in  the 
house;  but  when  she  came  into  the  shop,  Bellamy 
seized  her,  and  o])liged  her  to  lay  on  the  floor,  wliile 
they  went  ott' with  their  booty  ;  and  the  same  night 
they  broke  open  the  shop  of  a  mercer  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  whence  they  carried  off  goods  to  a  large 
amount. 

Their  next  robbery  was  at  the  house  of  a  grocer 
in  Thames-street.  The  watchman  passing  by  as 
they  were  packing  up  their  booty,  Bellamy  seized 
him  and  obliged  him  to  put  out  his  candle,  to  pre- 
vent any  alarm  being  given.  Having  kept  him  till 
they  were  ready  to  go  ofl'  with  their  plunder,  they 
took  him  to  the  side  of  the  Thames,  and  threatened 
to  throw  him  in,  if  he  would  not  throw  in  his  lant- 
horn  and  staff.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  poor 
man  was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  injunctions. 
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Soon  after  this  they  stole  a  lari>-e  sum  of  money, 
and  a  quantity  of  ;;^oods,  from  the  lioiise  of  a  «-rocer 
which  tliey  broke  open  in  Aklersgate-street.  A  neig-h 
hour  saw  this  robbery  from  his  window,  l)ut  was 
too  much  frightened  to  take  any  measures  for  the 
detection  of  the  villains. 

Their  next  exploit  was  at  an  old  clothes-shop,  kept 
by  a  woman  in  8ha(hvell,  whence  they  cari-ied  off 
every  valuable  article ;  and  after  this  they  robbed 
the  shop  of  a  hosier  in  Coleman-street,  and  took 
away  goods  to  the  amount  of  seventy  pounds,  which 
the  thieves  divided  into  sliares,  and  sold  them  to 
their  old  acquaintance  the  Jews. 

They  were  disappointed  in  their  next  attempt, 
which  was  to  break  open  the  house  of  a  linen-dra- 
per in  Westminster :  for  some  people  coming-  up 
before  they  had  completed  their  operations,  they 
were  obliged  to  decamp  with  precipitation. 

On  the  evening-  after  this  transaction,  observing 
the  door  of  a  shop  shut  in  8t.  Clement's  church- 
yard, they  made  it  fast  with  a  cord  on  the  outside, 
and  throwing-  up  the  sash,  stole  a  very  large  number 
of  silk  handkerchiefs,  while  the  woman  in  the  shop 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  open  the  door ; 
and  they  stole  a  variety  of  plate,  wearing  apparel, 
and  other  effects,  the  same  nig-ht,  from  two  houses 
in  Holborn. 

Soon  after  this  they  stole  goods  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  pounds  from  a  house  which  they  broke  open 
in  Red  Lion-street ;  and  breaking  open  another  tlie 
same  night  in  Fulwood's -rents,  obtained  about  an 
equal  booty. 

While  they  were  thus  rendering-  themselves  the 
pests  of  society,  they  became  intimate  with  an  old 
woman  who  had  opened  an  othce  near  Leicester- 
fields,  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  something' 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  Jonathan  Wild.  To  this  wo- 
man Bellamy  and  his  companions  used  to  sell  much 
of  their  ill-gotten  effects :  but  she  having-,  on  one 
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occasion,  given  a  smaller  price  than  they  expected, 
Bellamy  determined  on  a  plan  of  reveng-e  ;  in  pur- 
suance of  which  he  went  to  her  office  with  a  small 
quantity  of  stolen  plate  ;  and  while  she  was  gone 
with  it  to  a  silversmith,  he  broke  open  her  drawers, 
and  carried  off  her  cash  to  a  large  amount. 

His  next  adventures  were  the  breaking  open  of  a 
house  in  Petticoat-lane,  and  another  in  Grocer's- 
alley  in  the  Poultry,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
made  large  prizes  :  and  soon  afterwards  he  stopped 
a  man  near  Houndsditch,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
money. 

At  length  he  robbed  a  shop  in  Monmouth-street ; 
but  by  this  time  he  had  rendered  himself  so  conspi- 
cuous for  nis  daring  villanies,  that  a  reward  of  100/. 
was  offered  for  the  apprehending  of  him  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  taken,  near  the  Seven  Dials, 
on  the  following  day,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

For  this  last  fact  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  re- 
ceived sentence.  From  this  time  till  the  arrival  of 
the  warrant  for  his  execution,  he  affected  a  cheer- 
fulness of  behaviour,  and  said,  that  he  would  be 
hung  in  his  shroud.  But  the  certainty  that  he 
should  suffer,  and  the  sight  of  his  coffin,  excited 
more  serious  ideas  in  his  mind ;  and  he  received  the 
sacrament  a  few  days  before  his  death,  with  evident 
marks  of  repentance  for  the  many  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
and  just  before  he  was  turned  off  made  a  speech  to 
the  surrounding  multitude,  in  which  he  confessed 
his  numerous  offences,  and  acknowledged  the  jue- 
tice  of  his  sentence- 
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JOHN  EVERETT, 

Executed  at   Tyburn^  February  20,  1729,  for  High- 
way Robbery, 

Was  a  native  of  Ilitclien,  in  Herefordshire,  and  had 
been  well  educated,  his  father  possessing-  300/.  per 
annum.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  salesman  ;  but 
running-  away  from  his  master  he  entered  into  the 
army,  and  sei'ved  in  Flanders,  where  he  behaved  so 
well  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant. 
On  the  return  of  his  regiment  to  England,  he  pur- 
chased his  discharge,  and  repah'ing  to  London, 
bought  the  place  of  an  officer  in  Whitechapel-court, 
in  which  he  continued  about  seven  years,  but  hav- 
ing given  liberty  to  some  persons  whon\  he  had  ar- 
rested, one  Charlesworth,  a  solicitor  of  that  court, 
caused  him  to  be  discharged,  and  then  sued  him  for 
the  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  parties  whom  his  in- 
considerate good-nature  had  liberated.  To  evade 
imprisonment,  Everett  enlisted  in  lord  Albemarle's 
company  of  foot-guards ;  soon  after  his  engaging 
in  the  army,  he  fell  into  company  with  Richard 
Bird,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  acquainted. 

This  Bird  hinted,  that  great  advantages  might  be 
acquired  in  a  particular  way,  if  Everett  could  be 
trusted ;  and  the  latter,  anxious  to  know  what  the 
plan  was,  learnt  that  it  was  to  go  on  the  road  ;  on 
which  an  agreement  was  immediately  concluded. 
Hereupon  they  set  out  on  their  expedition,  and  rob- 
bed several  stages  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  Lon- 
don, from  which  they  obtained  considerable  booty, 
in  jewels,  money,  and  valuable  effects. 

Thus  successful  in  their  first  exploits,  they  went 
to  Hounslow-Heath,  where  they  stopped  two  mili- 
tary officers,  who  were  attended  by  servants  armed 
with  blunderbusses ;  but  they  obliged  them  to  sub- 
mit, and  robbed  them  of  their  money  and  wat(!hes ; 
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the  watches  were  afterwards  left,  according  to 
agreement,  at  a  coffee-house  near  Charing-  Cross, 
and  the  thieves  received  twenty  guineas  for  restor- 
ing them. 

Soon  after  they  stopped  a  gentleman  in  an  open 
fihaise,  near  Epsom.  The  gentleman  drew  his  sword, 
and  made  several  passes  at  them  ;  yet  they  rohhed 
him  of  his  watch,  two  gnineas,  his  sword,  and  some 
writings ;  but  they  returned  the  writings  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  injured  party. 

They  also  made  a  practice  of  robbing  the  but- 
chers and  higglers  on  Epping  Forest,  on  their  way 
to  London.  One  of  these  robberies  was  singular. 
Meeting  with  an  old  woman,  a  higgler,  they  searched 
the  lining  of  a  high-crowned  hat,  which  she  said 
had  been  her  mother's,  in  which  they  found  about 
three  pounds  ;  but  returned  her  hat. 

Soon  after  this  they  stopped  a  coach  on  Houns- 
low  Heath,  in  which  were  two  Quakers,  who,  call- 
ing- them  so7is  of'  violence,  jumped  out  of  the  coach 
to  oppose  them  ;  but  their  fellow-travellers  making 
no  resistance,  and  begging  them  to  submit,  all  the 
parties  were  robbed  of  their  money.  Everett  re- 
marking that  one  of  the  Quakers  wore  a  remarkable 
good  wig,  snatched  it  from  his  head,  and  gave  him 
in  retiu-n  an  old  black  tye,  which  he  had  purchased 
for  half-a-crown,  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner.  This 
sudden  metamorphosis  caused  great  mirth  among- 
the  other  company  in  the  coach. 

About  ten  days  after  this,  he  and  his  companion 
walked  to  Llilliugdon  Common,  where,  seeing-  two 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  Everett  stopped  the  fore- 
most, and  Bird  the  other,  and  robbed  them  of  up- 
wards of  three  guineas  and  their  gold  watches ; 
they  then  cut  tiie  girths  of  the  saddle,  and  secured 
the  bride,  to  prevent  a  pursuit. 

They  now  hastened  to  Brentford,  where,  under- 
standing tliat  they  were  followed,  they  got  into  the 
ferry  to  cross  the  Thames ;  and  when  they  were 
three  parts  over,  so  that  the  river  was  fordable,  they 
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fi^ave  the  ferrymen  ten  shillinos,  and  oblig-ea  them 
to  throw  their  oars  into  the  river.  They  then 
jumped  overboard,  and  got  on  shore,  vi^hile  the 
spectators  thought  it  was  only  a  frolic,  and  the  rob- 
bers got  safe  to  London. 

Some  time  after  this,  Everett  was  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the  highway,  for 
which  lie  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment in  New  Prison,  ClerkenwelL  After  some 
time,  he  was  employed  to  act  there  as  turnkey  ;  and 
his  conduct  meeting-  with  approbation,  he  remained 
in  that  station  after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
was  expired  ;  but  the  keeper  dying-  he  took  a  public- 
house  in  Turnmill-street. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when  the 
new  keeper  who  had  been  appointed,  frequently 
called  on  him,  and  made  him  advantageous  offers, 
on  the  condition  of  his  re-assuming  ttie  oifice  of 
turnkey.  This  he  did ;  but  when  Everett  had  per- 
fectly instructed  him  in  the  management  of  the  pri- 
son, he  dismissed  him,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  so  ungenerous  a  conduct. 

Everett  being  now  greatly  in  debt,  and  conse- 
quently obliged  to  remove  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet  prison,  took  a  public-house  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
After  which  he  took  the  Cock  ale-house,  in  the  same 
street,  which  he  kept  three  years  with  reputation, 
when  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  persuaded  him  to  keep 
the  tap-house  of  the  said  prison. 

While  in  this  station,  he  was  charged  with  being 
concerned  with  the  keeper  in  some  mal-practices, 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to 
be  confined  in  Newgate  ;  but  he  obtained  his  liberty 
at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  as  no  bill  had  been  found 
against  him.  During  his  confinement,  his  brewer 
seized  his  stock  of  beer,  to  the  amount  of  above 
300/.  which  reduced  him  to  circumstances  of  great 
distress  ;  but  he  even  now  resolved  on  a  life  of  in- 
dustry, if  he  could  have  got  employment ;  but  his 
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character  was  such,  that  no  person  would  eng-ag-e 
liiin. 

Thus  distressed,  he  once  more  equipped  himself 
for  the  hig-hway,  with  a  view,  as  he  solemnly  de- 
clared, after  sentence  of  death,  to  raise  only  fifty 
pounds,  as  his  brewer  would  have  given  him  credit, 
if  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of  that  sum. 

Having  stopped  a  coach  on  the  Hampstead-road, 
in  which  were  a  lady,  her  daiighter,  and  a  child 
about  five  years  old,  the  child  was  so  terrified  at  his 
presenting  a  pistol,  that  he  withdrew  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lady,  who  gave  him  a  guinea  and  some 
silver ;  and  though  he  observed  she  had  a  watch 
and  some  gold  rings,  &c.  he  did  not  demand  them. 
ISome  company  riding  up,  he  was  followed  to  the 
end  of  Leather-lane,  where  he  evaded  the  pursuit 
by  turning  into  Ilatton  Garden,  and  going-  into  the 
Globe  tavern.  Here  he  called  for  wine,  and  while 
he  was  drinking  he  saw  his  pursuers  pass,  on  which 
he  paid  his  reckoning,  and  slipped  into  a  public- 
house  in  Holborn,  where  he  again  saw  them  pass. 
Thinking-  himself  safe,  he  remained  here  a  consider- 
able time. 

When  he  thought  the  pursuit  was  over,  he  called 
a  coach  at  the  end  of  Brook-street,  and  driving  to 
Honey-lane  market,  purchased  a  duck  for  his  sup- 
per, and  a  turkey  for  his  Christmas  dinner;  he  thai 
went  to  his  lodging  in  Newgate-market.  On  the 
following-  day,  one  AMiitaker  (called  the  boxing  dro- 
ver) circulated  a  re|,ort  that  Everett  had  committed 
a  highway  robbery  ;  on  whicli  the  latter  loaded  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  vowed  he  would  be  revenged. 
He  went  to  Islington  in  search  of  Whitaker,  and 
visited  several  public-houses  which  he  used  to  fre- 
quent ;  but  not  meeting-  with  him,  the  perpetration 
of  murder  was  liappily  prevented. 

A  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newg-ate- 
market  liaving  buried  her  husband,  who  had  left 
her  enoug^h  to  su])j)ort  herself  and  children  with  de- 
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cency ;  Everett  repeatedly  visited  lier,  was  received 
with  too  great  marks  of  esteem,  and  assisted  her  in 
the  dissipation  of  that  money  wliich  shouhl  liave 
provided  for  her  family.  The  widow's  son,  jealous 
of  this  connection,  remonstrated  with  his  mother  on 
the  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and  told  her  it 
would  end  in  her  ruin.  This  made  Everett  and  her 
more  cautious  in  their  meeting-s ;  but  tlie  son  watched 
them  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigilance  and  cir 
cumspection. 

Having  one  evening  observed  them  go  into  a  ta- 
vern, he  provided  himself  with  a  large  and  sharp 
knife,  and  entering  the  room  where  they  were  sit- 
ting, swore  he  wouliv  stab  Everett  to  the  heart ;  but 
the  latter,  by  superiority  of  strength  disarmed  him 
The  young  fellow  was  at  length  persuaded  to  sit 
down,  when  Everett  assured  him  that  he  enter- 
tained the  utmost  respect  both  for  himself  and  his 
mother ;  but  the  youth  answered,  that  he  was  a  liar, 
and  the  mutual  destruction  both  of  mother  and  chil- 
dren must  follow  their  unlawful  connection.  As  the 
lad  grew  warm,  Everett  affected  great  coolness  and 
good-humour,  and  considered  how  he  might  most 
readily  get  rid  of  so  unwelcome  a  guest ;  as  he  was 
unwilling  so  soon  to  part  with  the  widow.  At  length 
he  determined  to  make  the  young  fellow  drunk,  and 
plied  him  with  such  a  quantity  of  liquor  that  he  fell 
fast  asleep,  in  which  condition  he  was  left,  while 
the  other  parties  adjourned  to  a  distant  tavern, 
where  they  remained  till  morning,  when  Everett 
borrowed  seven  guineas  of  the  widow,  under  pre- 
tence of  paying  her  in  a  week. 

Not  long  after  this  Everett  was  married  to  this 
very  widow  at  Stepney  church,  by  which  he  came 
into  possession  of  money  and  plate  to  a  consider- 
able  amount,  and  might  have  lived  happily  with 
her  if  he  would  have  taken  her  advice ;  but  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  disposition  led  to  his  ruin.  When 
he  was  in  very  low  circumstances  he  casually  uiet 
his  old  accomplice  Bird,  and  joined  with  him  in  the 
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commission  of  a  robbery  in  Essex.  They  were  both 
taken  and  lodg^ed  in  Chebnsford  g^aol  ;  but  Everett 
having  turned  evidence,  the  otiier  was  convicted 
and  executed. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  committed 
several  robberies  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  London, 
the  last  of  which  was  on  a  lady  named  Ellis,  whom 
he  stopped  near  Isliui^ton  ;  but  beiu<^  taken  into 
custody  on  the  foilowiu;!^  day,  he  was  tried,  and 
capitally  convicted. 

He  had  been  married  to  three  wives,  who  all 
visited  him  after  sentence  of  death.  He  was  like- 
wise visited  by  the  son  of  the  widow;  but  recollect- 
ing what  had  formerly  passed  between  tliem,  Everett 
would  have  stal)l)ed  him  with  a  penknife,  but  was 
prevented  by  one  of  his  vvives ;  for  which  interposi- 
tion he  afterwards  expressed  the  g-reatest  happi- 
ness. What  g-ave  him  most  uneasiness  was  the 
crime  of  perjury,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty;  with 
a  view  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

One  Picket,  a  cooper,  having  alfrouted  him,  he 
swore  a  robbery  against  him ;  but  the  jury  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  the  man  was  for- 
tunately acquitted. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  the  then  minister  of  Sepulchre's 
church,  attended  the  prisoner  while  under  ■icutence 
of  deatli,  and  kindly  exerted  himself  to  convince  him 
of  the  atrocious  nature  of  his  offences  ;  but  the 
numbers  of  people  who  visited  him  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  took  off  his  attention  from  his  more  im- 
portant duties.  However,  he  was  at  times  serious, 
and  would  then  advise  his  brethren  in  alHiction  to 
prepare  for  that  death  which  now  appeared  unavoid- 
able. 

The  gaol-distemper  having  seized  him  while  in 
Newgate,  a  report  was  propagated  that  he  had  taken 
poison,  but  this  was  totally  false.  He  wrote  letters 
to  some  of  his  acijuaintance,  begging  they  would 
take  waining  by  his  unhappy  fate,  and  avoid  those 
steps  which  led  him  to  his  ruin. 
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At  the  place  of  execution  he  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  as  induced  the  spectators  to  think  that  his 
penitence  for  his  past  crimes  was  unaffected. 


JOHN  GOW, 

(captain  of  a  notorious  gang  of  pirates,) 

Eocecuted  at  Execution-Dock^  ^^^g-    Hj   ^7'^9-)  for 

Piracy^ 

Was  a  native  of  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  was  instructed  in  maritime 
affairs,  in  which  he  became  so  expect,  that  he  was 
appointed  mate  of  a  ship,  in  which  he  sailed  on  a 
voyai^e  to  Santa  Cruz. 

When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  weig-h  anchor  from 
the  place  abovementioned,  the  merchants  who  had 
shipped  goods  on  board  her,  came  to  pay  a  part- 
ing visit  to  the  captain,  and  to  give  him  their  final 
instructions. 

On  this  occasion,  the  captain,  agreeable  to  cus- 
tom, entertained  his  company  under  an  awning  on 
tiie  quarter-deck ;  and  while  they  were  regaling, 
some  of  the  sailors  preferred  a  complaint  of  ill-treat- 
ment they  pretended  to  have  received,  particularly 
with  regard  to  short  allowance. 

The  captain  Avas  irritated  at  so  undeserved  a 
charge,  which  seemed  calculated  to  prejudice  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  employers ;  but  conscious  of  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions,  he  did  not  reply  in 
anger,  but  only  said,  that  there  was  a  steward  on 
board,  who  had  the  care  of  the  provisions,  and  that 
all  reasonable  complaints  should  be  redressed  ;  on 
which  the  seamen  retired,  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  wind  being  fair,  the  captain  directed  his  meu 
Vql.  I.  3  F  *18 
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to  weigh  anchor  as  soon  as  the  merchants  had  quit 
ted  the  vessel.  It  was  observed  that  Paterson,  one 
of  the  complainants,  was  very  dilatory  in  executing 
his  orders ;  on  which  the  captain  demanded  why 
he  did  not  exert  himself  to  unfurl  the  sails  ?  to  which 
he  made  no  direct  answer ;  but  was  heard  to  muttei*, 
"  As  we  eat,  so  shall  we  work."  The  captain  heard 
this,  but  took  no  notice  of  it,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities. 

The  ship  had  no  sooner  sailed,  than  the  captain 
considered  his  situation  as  dangerous,  on  reflecting 
that  his  conduct  had  been  complained  of,  and  his 
orders  disobeyed.  Hereupon  he  consulted  the  mate, 
and  they  agreed  to  deposit  a  number  of  small  arms 
in  the  cabin,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  in  case 
of  an  attack.  This  precaution  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely salutary,  but  that  they  spoke  so  loud,  as  to 
be  overheard  by  two  of  the  conspirators  who  were 
on  the  quarter-deck. 

The  captain  likewise  directed  the  mate  to  order 
Gow,  who  was  second-mate  and  gunner,  to  clean 
the  arms  ;  a  circumstance  that  must  plainly  insinu- 
ate to  the  latter,  that  the  conspiracy  was  at  least 
suspected. 

Those  who  had  overheard  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  captain  and  mate,  communicated  the  sub- 
stance of  it  to  GuWf  and  the  other  conspirators, 
who  thereupon  resolved  to  carry  the  plan  into  imme- 
diate execution.  Gow,  who  had  previously  intended 
to  turn  pirate,  thought  the  present  an  admirable 
Opportunity,  as  there  were  several  chests  of  money 
on  board  the  ship :  wherefore  he  proposed  to  his 
companions  that  they  should  iuunediately  embark 
in  the  enterprize ;  and  they  determined  to  murder 
the  captain,  and  seize  the  ship. 

Half  of  the  ship's  company  were  regularly  called 
to  prayers,  in  the  great  cabin,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
e\Gn'mg,  while  the  other  half  were  doing  duty  on 
deck  i  and,  after  service,  tliose  who  had  beer",  in  the 
cabin  went  to  rest  in   their  hammocks.     The  cou- 
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trivance  was  to  execute  the  plot  at  this  juncture. 
Two  of  the  conspirators  only  remained  on  duty ;  the 
rest  being-  among  those  who  retired  to  their  ham- 
mocks. 

Between  nine  and  ten  at  night  a  kind  of  watch- 
word was  given,  which  was,  "  Who  fires  first?"  On 
this  some  of  the  conspirators  left  their  hammocks, 
and  going  to  the  cabins  of  the  surgeon,  chief-mate, 
and  supercargo,  they  cut  their  throats  while  they 
were  asleep. 

The  surgeon  finding  himself  violently  wounded, 
quitted  his  bed,  and  soon  afterwards  dropped  on  the 
floor  and  expired.  The  mate  and  supercargo  held 
their  hands  on  their  throats,  and  going  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, solicited  a  momentary  respite,  to  recom- 
mend their  souls  to  heaven.  But  even  this  favour 
was  denied  ;  for  the  villains,  who  found  their  knives 
had  failed  to  destroy  them,  dispatched  them  with 
pistols. 

The  captain  hearing  a  noise,  demanded  the  occa- 
sion of  it.  The  boatswain  replied,  that  he  did 
not  know  ;  but  that  he  was  apprehensive  that  some 
of  the  men  had  either  fallen,  or  been  thrown  over- 
board. The  captain  hereupon  went  to  look  over  the 
ship's  side,  on  which  two  of  the  murderers  followed, 
and  tried  to  tlirow  iiim  into  the  sea;  bat  he  dis- 
engaged himself,  and  turned  about  to  take  a  view  of 
them  ;  wlien  one  of  them  cut  his  throat,  but  not  so 
as  to  kill  him :  lie  now  solicited  mercy  ;  but  instead 
of  granting  it,  the  other  stabbed  him  in  the  bai.'k 
with  a  dagger ;  and  would  have  repeated  his  blow, 
but  he  had  struck  with  such  force,  that  lie  could  not 
draw  back  the  v/eapon. 

At  this  instant  Govv,  who  had  been  assisting  in  the 
muiders  between  the  decks,  came  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  fired  a  brace  of  balls  into  the  captain's 
body,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

The  execrable  villains  concerned  in  this  tragical 
afiair  having  thrown  all  tiie  dead  bodies  overboJru, 
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Gow  was  imanimously  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  ship. 

Those  of  the  sailors  who  had  not  been  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  secreted  themselves,  some  in  the 
shrouds,  some  under  the  stores,  in  dreadful  appre- 
hension of  sharing-  the  fate  of  the  captain  and  their 
murdered  companions. 

Gow  now  assend_>led  his  associates  on  the  quarter- 
deck, appointed  them  their  different  stations  on 
board  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  commence  pirates. 

The  new  captain  now  directed  that  the  men  who 
had  concealed  themselves  should  be  informed  that 
no  danger  would  happen  to  them,  if  they  did  not  in- 
terfere to  oppose  the  new  government  of  the  ship, 
but  keep  such  stations  as  were  assigned  them.  The 
men,  whose  terrors  had  taught  them  to  expect  imme- 
diate death,  were  glad  to  comply  with  these  terms. 
But  the  pirates,  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  orders, 
appointed  two  men  to  attend  with  drawn  cutlasses, 
to  terrify  the  others  into  submission. 

Gow  and  his  companions  now  divided  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  cabin ;  and  tlien  ordenng 
liquor  to  be  brought  on  the  quarter-deck,  they  con- 
sumed the  night  in  drinking,  while  those  uncon- 
nected with  the  conspiracy  had  the  care  of  working 
the  ship. 

The  ship's  crew  originally  consisted  of  twenty-four 
men,  of  whom  four  had  been  murdered,  and  eight 
were  conspirators ;  and  before  morning  four  of  the 
other  men  had  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
pirates :  so  that  there  were  only  eight  remaining  in 
opposition  to  the  newly-usurped  authority. 

On  the  following  day  the  new  captain  summoned 
these  eight  men  to  attend  him  ;  and  telling  them  he 
was  determined  to  go  on  a  cruising  voyage,  said, 
that  they  should  be  well  treated,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  act  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  crew 
He  said  that  every  man  should  fare  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  good  order  and  discipline  was  aL 
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that  would  be  required.  He  said  further,  that  the 
captain's  inhumanity  had  produced  the  conse- 
quences which  had  happened;  that  those  who  had 
not  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  had  no  reason 
to  fear  any  ill  consequences  from  it ;  that  they  had 
only  to  discharg-e  their  duty  as  seamen,  and  every 
man  should  be  rewarded  according-  to  his  merit. 

To  this  address  these  unfortunate  honest  men 
made  no  kind  of  reply ;  and  Gow  interpreted  their 
silence  into  an  assent  to  measures  which  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  oppose. 

After  this  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  new  cap- 
tain, they  were  permitted  to  rang-e  the  ship  at  their 
pleasure:  but  as  some  of  them  appeared  to  act  very 
reluctantly,  a  strict  eye  was  kept  on  their  conduct*; 
for  as  guilt  is  ever  suspicious,  the  pirates  were  ever 
apprehensive  of  being-  brought  to  justice  by  means 
of  some  of  these  men. 

A  man  named  Williams  now  acted  as  lieutenant  of 
the  vessel;  and  being disting-uished  by  the  ferocity  of 
his  nature,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting-  his 
cruelty,  by  beating  the  unhappy  men :  a  privilege 
that  he  did  not  fail  to  exert  with  a  deg-ree  of  severity 
that  must  render  his  memory  detestable. 

The  ship  thus  seized  liad  been  called  the  Georg-e 
Galley,  but  the  pirates  gave  her  the  name  of  the 
Reveng-e;  and  having-  mounted  several  g-uns,  they 
steered  towards  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  expectation 
of  making-  a  capture  of  wine,  of  which  article  they 
were  greatly  deficient. 

They  soon  made  prize  of  an  Eng-lish  vessel,  laden 
with  fish,  bound  from  Newfoundland  to  Cadiz  ;  but 
having  no  use  for  the  cargo,  they  took  out  the  cap- 
tain and  four  men,  who  navigated  the  ship,  which 
they  sunk. 

One  of  the  seamen  whom  they  took  out  of  the 
captured  vessel  was  named  James  Belvin,  a  man  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  their  purpose,  as  he  was  by 
nature  cruel,  and  by  practice  hardened  in  that 
cruelty.     He  said  to  Gow,  that  he  was  willing  to 
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enter  into  all  his  schemes,  for  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  practice  of  acts  of  barbarity.  This 
man  was  thought  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  crew 
as  several  of  the  others  appeared  to  act  from  mo- 
tives of  fear  rather  than  of  inclination. 

The  next  vessel  taken  by  the  pirates  was  a  Scotch 
ship,  bound  for  Italy,  with  pickled  herring-s.  But 
this  cargo,  like  the  former,  being  of  no  use  to  them, 
they  sunk  the  vessel,  having-  first  taken  out  the  men, 
arms,  ammunition^  and  stores. 

After  cruising-  eight  or  ten  days,  they  saw  a  vessel 
about  the  size  of  their  own,  to  which  they  gave 
chace.  8he  hoisted  French  colours,  and  crouded  all 
her  sail  in  order  to  get  clear  of  them ;  and,  after  a 
chace  of  three  days  and  nights,  they  lost  the  French 
vessel  in  a  fog. 

Being  distressed  for  water,  they  now  steered  to 
wards  the  Madeira  islands,  of  which  they  came 
in  sight  in  two  days ;  but  not  thinking  it  pru- 
dent to  enter  the  harbour,  they  steered  off  and  on 
for  several  days,  in  expectation  of  making  prize  of 
some  Portuguese  or  Spanish  vessel ;  but  their  ex- 
pectations were  frustrated. 

Their  distress  increasing,  they  stood  in  for  the 
harbour,  and  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  This  being 
done,  they  sent  seven  men,  well  armed,  in  a  boat, 
with  instructions  to  b6ard  a  ship,  cut  her  cables, 
and  bring  her  off;  but  if  they  failed  in  this,  they 
were  to  attempt  to  make  prize  of  wine  and  water, 
conveying  it  in  the  boats  to  the  ships.  But  both 
these  schemes  were  frustrated,  since  it  was  easily 
known,  from  the  distance  they  lay  at,  that  they 
were  pirates. 

When  they  had  cruized  off  for  some  days,  they 
found  themselves  in  such  distress,  that  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  seek  immediate  relief;  on 
which  they  sailed  to  Port  Santa,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement, at  the  distance  of  about  ten  leagues. 

On  their   arrival  oft*  tliis  place,  they  sent  their 
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boat  on  shore,  with  a  present  of  sahnon  and  herrings 
for  the  governor,  and  the  name  of  a  port  to  which 
they  pretended  to  be  bound.  The  persons  sent  on 
shore  were  civilly  treated  by  the  governor,  who  ac- 
companied some  of  his  friends  on  board  the  ship. 
Gow  and  his  associates  received  tlie  governor  very 
politely,  and  entertained  him  and  his  company  in  the 
most  hospitable  manner;  but  the  boat  belonging  to 
the  pirates  not  coming  on  board  with  some  provi- 
sions they  had  expected,  and  the  governor  and  his 
attendants  preparing  to  depart,  Gow  and  his  people 
threatened  to  take  away  their  lives,  unless  they  in- 
stantly furnished  them  with  what  they  requirecl. 

The  surprise  of  the  Portuguese  governor  and  his 
friends,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
They  dreaded  instant  death ;  and,  with  every  sign  of 
extreme  fear,  solicited  that  their  lives  might  be 
spared.  Gow  being  peremptory  in  his  demands,  the 
governor  sent  a  boat  repeatedly  on  shore,  till  the 
pirates  were  furnished  with  such  articles  as  they 
wanted. 

This  business  being  ended,  the  Portuguese  were 
permitted  to  depart ;  and  the  pirates  determined  to 
steer  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  they  soon 
arrived.  After  cruising  a  few  days  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  they  fell  in  with  an  English  vessel,  bound 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  America,  with  slaves ; 
but  had  been  obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of  Lisbon. 
However,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  them  to 
have  made  capture  of  such  a  vessel ;  yet  they  did 
take  it,  and  putting  on  board  the  captain  and  men 
they  had  heretofore  taken,  and  taking  out  all  the 
provisions,  and  some  of  the  sails,  they  left  the  ship 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

Falling  m  with  a  French  ship,  laden  with  wine, 
oil,  and  fruit,  they  took  out  the  lading,  and  gave  fhe 
vessel  to  the  Scotch  captain,  in  return  for  the  ship 
which  they  had  sunk.  The  Scotchman  was  likewise 
presented  with  some  valuable  articles,  and  p^r- 
mitted   to  take  his   men  to  sail  with  him :  all  of 
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whom  did  so,  except  one^  who  continued  with  the 
pirates  through  choice. 

The  day  previous  to  this  affair  they  observed  a 
French  ship  bearing  down  towards  them,  on  which 
Gow  ordered  his  people  to  lay  to ;  but  ol)serving 
that  the  vessel  mounted  two  and  thirty  guns,  and 
seemed  proportionably  full  of  men,  he  assembled 
his  people,  and  observed  to  them,  that  it  would  be 
madness  in  them  to  think  of  engaging  so  superior  a 
force. 

The  crew  in  general  were  of  Gow's  opinion  ;  but 
Williams  the  lieutenant  said  that  Gow  was  a  coward, 
and  unworthy  to  command  the  vessel.  The  fact  is, 
that  Gow  possessed  somewhat  of  calm  courage, 
while  Williams's  impetuosity  was  of  the  most  brutal 
kind.  The  latter,  after  behaving  in  the  most  abu- 
sive manner,  demanded  that  the  former  should  give 
orders  for  fighting  the  vessel ;  but  Gow  refusing  to 
comply,  the  other  presented  his  pistol  to  shoot  nim; 
but  it  only  flashed  in  the  pan. 

Ttiis  being  observed  by  two  of  the  pirates,  named 
Winter  and  Patterson,  they  both  fired  at  Williams, 
when  one  of  them  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  and  the 
other  in  the  belly.  He  dropped  as  soon  as  the 
pieces  were  discharged,  and  the  other  seamen  tliink- 
ing  he  was  dead,  were  about  to  throw  him  overboai'd, 
vvhen  he  suddenly  sprang  on  his  feet,  jumped  into 
the  hold,  and  swore  he  would  set  fire  to  the  powder- 
room  ;  and  as  his  pistol  was  yet  loaded,  there  was 
every  reason  to  think  he  would  actually  have  done 
so,  if  he  had  not  been  instantly  seized  and  his  hands 
chained  behind  him,  in  which  condition  he  was  put 
among  the  French  prisoners,  who  were  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  him ;  for  the  savage  ferocity  and  bar- 
barity of  his  nature  is  not  to  be  described  ;  it  being 
a  conunon  practice  with  him  to  beat  the  prisoners 
in  the  severest  manner  for  his  diversion  (as  he  called 
*t,)  and  threaten  to  murder  them. 

No  engagement  happened  with  the  French  ship, 
which  held  on  her  wav  :  and  two  davs  afterwards 
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the  pirates  took  a  ship  belonging  tc  Bristol,  which 
was  laden  with  salt-fish,  and  bound  from  Newfound- 
land to  Oporto.  Having-  taken  out  the  provisions 
and  many  of  the  stores,  they  compelled  two  of  the 
crew  to  sail  with  them,  and  then  put  tiie  French 
prisoners  on  board  the  newly-captured  vessel,  which 
was  just  on  the  point  of  sailing-,  when  they  beg-an 
o  reflect  in  what  manner  that  execrable  villain 
Williams,  should  be  disposed  of. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  put  him  on  boaro 
the  Bristol  ship,  the  commander  of  which  was  de- 
sired to  turn  him  over  to  the  first  English  man  of 
war  he  should  meet  with,  that  he  should  experience 
the  justice  due  to  his  crimes  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  keep  him  in  the  strictest  confinement. 

The  cruelty  of  Williams's  disposition  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  the  following  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  it.  Among  the  arji-uments  used 
by  Gow  against  engaging  the  French  ship,  one  was^ 
that  they  had  already  more  prisoners  than  they  had 
proper  accommodation  for,  on  which  Williams  pro- 
posed, that  those  in  their  possession  might  be 
brought  up  singly,  their  throats  cut,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  overboard;  but  Gow  said  there  had  been 
too  much  blood  spilt  already ;  for  this  was  too  hor- 
rid a  proposal  for  even  pirates  to  consent  to ;  and 
few  men,  however  wicked,  who  have  committed 
murder,  are  so  completely  hardened  as  not  to  fee,^ 
at  times  some  remors-e  for  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  Williams  Avould  have  been  hangea 
at  the  yard-arm,  if  an  opportunity  had  not  offered 
of  putting  him  on  board  the  Bristol  ship.  When 
he  learnt  their  intention  respecting  him,  he  earnestly 
besought  a  reconciliation ;  but  this  being  refused 
him,  and  he  being  brought  on  deck  in  irons,  he 
begged  to  be  thrown  overboard,  as  he  was  certain 
of  an  ignominious  death  on  his  arrival  in  England  ; 
but  even  this  poor  favour  was  denied  him ;  and  his 
companions  only  wished  him  "a  good  voyage  to  the 
gallows." 

V<M..  L  f^  G 
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When  the  captahi  of  the  Bristol  ship  reached  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  he  delivered  the  prisoner  on  board 
an  English  man  of  war,  which  conveyed  him  to 
England,  where  he  had  afterwards  the  fate  of  being* 
hanged  with  his  companions,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 

As  soon  as  the  Bristol  ship  had  left  them,  Gow  and 
his  crew  began  to  reflect  on  their  situation.  They 
were  apprehensive,  that  as  soon  as  intelligence  of 
their  proceedings  reached  Portugal,  some  ships 
would  be  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Hereupon  they 
called  a  kind  of  council,  in  which  every  one  gave 
his  opinion,  as  dictated  by  his  hopes  of  profit,  or  by 
his  fears. 

Some  of  them  advised  gomg  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
others  to  North  America,  and  others  again  to  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  Gow  proposed  to  sail  to  the  Isles 
of  Orkney,  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  he  said 
they  might  dispose  of  their  effects,  and  retire,  and  live 
on  the  produce.  To  induce  his  people  to  comply  with 
this  proposal,  Gow  represented  that  they  were  much 
in  want  of  water,  and  provisions  of  every  kind ;  that 
their  danger  would  be  great,  if  they  continued  longer 
on  the  high  seas  ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  for  them  to  repair  their  ship,  which  they 
could  not  do  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  a  southern 
port. 

He  likewise  said,  that  if  any  ships  should  be  dis- 
patched in  quest  of  them,  tiiey  would  not  think  of 
searching  for  them  in  a  northern  latitude,  so  that 
their  voyage  tiiat  way  would  be  safe ;  and,  if  they 
would  follow  his  directions,  much  booty  might  be 
obtained  by  pUuideriugthe  houses  of  the  gentlemen 
residing  near  the  sea-coast.  The  danger  of  alarming 
the  country  was  objected  to  these  proposals ;  bui 
Gow  said,  that  they  should  be  able  to  dispatch  al 
their  business,  and  sail  again,  before  such  an  event 
could  happen. 

Apparently  convinced    by    this    reasoning,    they 
steered  northward,  and  entering  a  bay  of  one  of  the 
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Orkney  islands,  Gow  assembled  his  crew,  and  in- 
structed them  what  tale  they  should  tell  to  the 
country  people,  to  prevent  suspicion  :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  might,  for  the  present,  have  escaped 
detection,  if  his  instructions  had  been  literally  at- 
tended to. 

These  instructions  were,  to  say  they  were  bound 
from  Cadiz  to  Stockholm,  but  contrary  winds 
driving  them  past  the  Sound  till  it  was  filled 
with  ice,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  putting  in 
to  clean  their  ship ;  and  that  they  would  pay  ready 
money  for  such  articles  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 

It  happened  that  a  smuggling-vessel  lay  at  this 
time  in  the  bay :  it  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
and,  being  laden  with  brandy  and  wine  from  France, 
had  come  north-about,  to  steer  clear  of  the  custom- 
house cutters.  In  their  present  situation,  Gow 
thought  it  prudent  to  exchange  goods  with  the 
commander  of  the  vessel;  though,  in  any  other,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  so  ceremonious.  A  Swedish 
vessel  entering  the  bay  two  days  afterwards,  Gow 
likewise  exchanged  some  goods  with  the  captain. 

Now  it  was  that  the  fate  of  the  pirates  seemed  to 
be  approaching ;  for  such  of  the  men  as  had  been 
forced  into  the  service,  began  to  think  how  they 
should  effect  their  escape,  and  secure  themselves, 
by  becoming  evidence  against  their  dissolute  com- 
panions. 

When  tne  boat  went  ashore  one  evening,  a  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  with 
the  pirates,  got  away  from  the  rest  of  the  boat's- 
crew,  and,  after  laying  concealed  some  time  at  a 
farm-house,  hired  a  person  to  shew  him  the  road  to 
Kirkwall,  the  principal  place  on  the  islands,  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bay  where  the  ship  lay 
at  anchor.  Here  he  applied  to  a  magistrate ;  said  he 
bad  been  forced  into  the  service,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  as 
the  fear  of  death  alone  had  induced  him  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  pirates. 
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Having  given  information  of  what  he  knew  of 
tlieir  diabolical  proceedings,  the  sheriff  issued  his 
precepts  to  the  constables,  and  other  peace-officers, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  people  to  assist  in  bringing 
such  villains  to  justice. 

About  this  juncture  ten  of  Gow's  sailors,  who  had 
likewise  taken  an  involuntary  part  with  the  pirates, 
seized  the  long-boat,  and  having  made  the  main 
land  of  Scotland,  coasted  the  country  till  they  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  of  being  pirates. 

Notwithstanding  these  alarming  circumstances, 
Gow  was  so  careless  of  his  own  safety,  that  he  did 
not  immediately  put  to  sea,  but  resolved  to  plunder 
the  houses  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  coast,  to  furnish 
himself  with  fresh  provisions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  sent  his  boat- 
swain, and  ten  armed  men,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Honeyman,  high-sheriff  of  the  county;  and  tlie 
master  being  absent,  the  servants  opened  the  door 
without  suspicion.  Nine  of  the  gang  went  into  the 
house  to  search  for  treasure,  while  the  tenth  was  left 
to  guard  the  door.  The  sight  of  men  thus  armed 
occasioned  much  terror  to  Mrs.  Honeyman  and  her 
daughter,  wlio  shrieked  with  dreadful  apprehensions 
for  their  personal  safety ;  but  the  pirates,  employed 
in  the  search  of  plunder,  had  no  idea  of  molesting 
the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Honeyman  r.unning  to  the  door,  saw  the  man 
who  stood  guard  there,  w^hom  she  asked  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  outrage  ?  to  which  he  calndy 
replied,  that  they  were  pirates,  and  had  come  thither 
only  to  ransack  the  house.  Recollecting  that  she 
iiad  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  a  bag,  she 
returned  and  put  it  in  her  lap,  and  ran  by  the  man  at 
the  door,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  that  the  wish  to 
preserve  her  life  occasioned  her  haste. 

The  boatswain  missing  this  part  of  the  expected 
treasure,  declared , that  he  would  destroy  the  family 
writings;  but  this  being  overheard  by  Miss  Honey 
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man,  she  threw  the  writings  out  of  the  window,  and 
jumping  out  after  them,  escaped  unhurt,  and  car- 
ried them  off.  In  the  interim,  the  pirates  seized  the 
linen,  plate,  and  other  valuable  articles,  and  then 
walked  in  triumph  to  their  boat,  compelling-  one  of 
the  servants  to  play  before  them  on  the  bagpipes. 

On  the  following  day  they  weighed  anchor;  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  came  to  an  anchor 
near  another  island.  Here  the  boatswain  and  some 
men  were  sent  on  shore  in  search  of  plunder,  but  did 
not  obtain  any.  However,  they  met  with  two  young 
women,  whom  they  conveyed  to  the  ship,  where 
they  detained  them  three  days,  and  treated  them  in 
so  shocking  a  manner,  that  one  of  them  expired 
soon  after  they  had  put  them  on  shore. 

This  atrocious  offence  was  no  sooner  committed, 
than  they  sailed  to  an  island  called  Calf  Sound,  with 
an  intention  of  robbing  the  house  of  Mr.  Fea,  who 
had  been  an  old  school-fellow  with  Gow.  This 
house  was  tlie  rather  pitched  upon,  as  Gow  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Fea  could  not  have  heard  of  the 
transaction  at  Mr.  Honey  man's  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken :  though  Fea  could  not  oppose  the  pirates 
on  that  occasion,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Fea's  house  was  situated  near  the  sea-shore: 
he  had  only  six  servants  at  home  when  the  pirates 
appeared  off  the  coast;  and  these  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  a  contest  with  the  plunderers.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  tide  runs  so  high 
among  these  islands,  and  beats  with  such  foi-ce 
against  the  rocks,  that  the  navigation  is  frequently 
attended  with  great  danger. 

Gow,  who  had  not  boats  to  assist  him  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  was  unskilled  in  the  navigation  of  thos^e 
seas,  made  a  blunder  in  turning  into  the  bay  of  Caif 
Sound ;  for  standing  too  near  the  point  of  a  small 
island,  called  the  Calf,  the  vessel  was  in  tlie  utmost 
danger  of  being  run  on  shore.     This  little  island  wai; 
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merely  a  pasture  for  sheep  belonging-  to  Mr.  Fea, 
who  had  at  that  thne  6oo  feeding  on  it. 

Gow  having  cast  his  anchor  too  near  the  shore,  so 
that  the  wind  could  not  bring  him  off,  sent  a  boat 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fea,  requesting  that  he  would 
lend  him  another  boat,  to  assist  him  in  heaving  off 
the  ship,  by  carrying  out  another  anchor ;  and  as- 
suring him  that  he  would  not  do  the  least  injury  to 
any  individual. 

As  Gow's  messenger  did  not  see  Mr.  Fea's  boat, 
the  latter  gave  him  an  evasive  answer  ;  and,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  ordered  his  servants  to  sink  his 
own  boat,  and  hide  the  sails  and  rigging. 

While  they  were  obeying  this  order,  five  of  Gow's 
men  came  on  shore  in  the  boat,  and  proceeded, 
doubly  armed,  towards  Fea's  house.  Hereupon  the 
latter  advanced  towar  ds  them  with  an  assurance  of 
friendship,  and  begged  that  they  would  not  enter 
the  house,  for  that  his  wife  was  exceedingly  iil ; 
that  the  idea  of  their  approach  Jiad  greatly  alarmed 
her,  and  that  the  sight  of  them  might  probably  de- 
prive her  of  life.  'Ihe  boatswain  replied,  that  they 
had  no  design  to  terrify  Mrs.  Fea,  or  any  other  per- 
son ;  but  that  the  most  rigorous  treatment  must  be 
expected,  if  the  use  of  the  boat  was  denied  them. 

Mr.  Fea  represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be 
for  him  to  assist  them,  on  account  of  the  reports  cir- 
culated to  their  discredit ;  but  offered  to  entertain 
them  at  an  adjacent  alehouse ;  and  they  accepted 
the  invitation,  as  they  observed  that  he  had  no  com- 
pany. While  they  were  drinking,  Mr.  Fea  ordered 
his  servants  to  destroy  their  boats,  and  when  they 
had  done  so,  to  call  him  hastily  out  of  the  com- 
pany, and  inform  him  of  it. 

These  orders  were  exactly  complied  with ;  and, 
when  he  had  left  the  pirates,  he  directed  six  men, 
well  armed,  to  station  themselves  behind  a  hedge, 
and  if  they  observed  him  to  come  alone  with  the 
boatswain,  instantly  to  seize  him :  but  if  he  cume 
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with  all  the  five  desperadoes,  he  would  walk  for- 
ward, so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  firing 
without  wounding  himself. 

After  giving  these  orders,  Fea  returned  to  the  com- 
pany, whom  he  invited  to  his  house,  on  the  promise 
of  their  behaving  peaceably,  and  said  he  would  make 
them  heartily  welcome.  They  all  expressed  a  readi- 
ness to  attend  him,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  boat; 
but  he  told  them  he  would  rather  have  the  boat- 
swain's company  only,  and  would  afterwards  send 
for  his  companions. 

This  being  agreed  to,  the  boatswain  set  forward 
with  two  brace  of  pistols,  and  walking  with  Mr.  Fea 
till  they  came  to  the  hedge  where  his  men  were  con- 
cealed, he  then  seized  him  by  the  collar,  while  the 
others  took  him  into  custody  before  he  had  time  to 
make  any  defence.  The  boatswain  called  aloud  for 
his  men ;  but  Mr.  Fea,  forcing  a  handkerchief  into 
his  mouth,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
left  one  of  his  own  people  to  guard  him,  while 
himself  and  the  rest  went  back  to  the  public 
house. 

There  being  two  doors  to.  the  house,  they  went 
some  to  the  one,  and  some  to  the  other,  and  rushing 
in  at  once,  they  made  prisoners  of  the  other  four 
men,  before  they  had  time  to  have  recourse  to  their 
arms  for  defence. 

The  five  pirates,  being  thus  in  custody,  were  sent 
to  an  adjacent  village,  and  separately  confined,  and 
in  the  interim  Mr.  Fea  sent  messengers  round  the 
island,  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  with  what  had 
been  done ;  to  desire  them  to  haul  their  boats  on 
the  beach,  that  the  pirates  should  not  swim  to,  and 
steal  them  ;  and  to  request  that  no  person  would 
venture  to  row  within  reach  of  the  pirates'  guns. 

On  the  following  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north-west,  and  blew  hard,  on  which  the  pirates 
conceived  hopes  of  getting  out  to  sea  ;  but  the  per- 
son employed  to  cut  the  cable  missing  some  of  his 
strokes,  the  shio's  wav  was   checked,   she  turned 
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round,  and  the  cable  parting,  the  vessel  was  driven 
on  Calf  Island. 

Reduced  to  this  dilemma,  without  even  a  boat  to 
assist  in  getting-  off  the  ship,  Gow  hung-  out  a  white 
flag,  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  willing-  to  treat  on 
friendly  terms  ;  but  INIr.  Fea,  having  now  little  doubt 
of  securing  the  pirates,  wrote  to  Gow,  and  told  him 
he  had  been  compelled  to  make  prisoners  of  his  men 
on  account  of  their  insolent  behaviour.  He  like- 
wise told  him,  that  the  whole  country  was  alarmed, 
and  that  the  most  probalde  chance  of  securing  his 
own  life,  would  be  by  surrendering,  and  becoming 
an  evidence  against  his  accomplices. 

Four  armed  men  in  an  open  boat  carried  this  let- 
ter to  Gow,  who  sent  for  answer  that  he  would  give 
goods  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  as- 
sisted in  his  escape;  bi!t  if  this  should  be  refused, 
he  would  set  fire  to  the  ship,  rather  than  become  a 
prisoner.  He  even  said  that  he  would  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  if  Mr.  Fea  would  indulge  him 
with  a  boat. 

On  reading  this  letter,  Fea  determined  to  per- 
suade him  to  submit,,  and  therefore  took  four  men 
well  armed,  in  a  boat,  and  rowed  towards  the  ship ; 
but  previously  placed  a  man  with  a  flag  in  his  hand 
at  the  top  of  his  house,  to  make  such  signals  as 
might  be  proper  to  prevent  his  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
any  artifice  of  the  pirates. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  servant  were,  that 
he  should  wave  the  flag  once,  if  he  saw  one  of  the 
pirates  swim  towards  the  shore ;  but  if  he  beheld 
four  or  more  of  them,  he  should  wave  it  constantly 
till  his  master  got  out  of  danger.  Mr.  Fea,  rowing 
forwards,  spoke  through  a  trumpet,  asking  Gow  U 
come  on  shore,  and  talk  with  him,  which  the  latter 
said  he  would.  Hereupon  Fea  lay  to,  in  waiting 
for  him  ;  but  at  this  juncture  he  saw  a  man  swim 
ming  from  the  ship,  with  a  white  flag  in  his  hand,  on 
which  the  man  on  the  house  waved  his  flag :  but 
soon  afterwards  he  was  observed  to  wave  it  conti- 
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nually,  on  which  Mr.  Fea's  boat  retired,  and  those 
in  her  presently  saw  five  more  of  the  pirates  swim- 
ming- towards  them ;  but  they  returned  to  the  ship 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  others  were  aware  of  the 
artifice. 

The  first  pirate,  who  carried  the  white  flag-,  now 
retired  to  a  corner  of  the  island,  and  calling  to  Mr. 
Fea,  told  him  that  "  the  captain  had  sent  him  a 
bottle  of  brandy."  Fea  replied  that  he  hoped  to 
see  Gow  hanged,  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  shoot 
the  messenger  for  his  insolence ;  on  which  the  fel- 
low decamped  with  great  precipitation. 

Soon  after  this  Gow  wrote  a  most  humble  letter 
to  Mrs.  Fea,  imploring  her  interference  in  his  be- 
half ;  and  though  she  had  determined  not  to  interest 
herself  in  his  favour,  yet  he  resolved  to  go  on  shore; 
and  taking  a  white  flag  in  his  hand,  he  made  signals 
for  a  parley  ;  on  which  Mr.  Fe^  s.ent  some  armed 
men  to  seize  him  living  or  dead. 

On  their  meeting,  Gow  insisted  that  o-ne  of  the 
men  should  be  left  as  a  hostage ;  this  circumstance 
being  seen  by  Mr.  Fea,  from  the  windows  of  his 
house,  he  sailed  over  to  the  island,  where  he  repri- 
manded his  people  for  delivering  the  hostage ;  and 
likewise  told  Gow  that  he  was  his  prisoner.  Gow 
replied,  that  could  not  be,  since  a  hostage  had  been 
delivered  for  him. 

To  this  Mr.  Fea  replied,  that  he  had  issued  no  or- 
ders for  delivering  the  hostage,  and  tliat  the  man 
who  had  foolishly  engaged  himself  as  such,  must 
submit  to  the  consequence  ;  but  he  advised  Gow,  for 
his  own  sake,  to  make  signals,  that  the  man  migjht 
obtain  his  liberty.  This  Gow  refused  to  do  ;  but 
Fea  made  signals  which  deceived  the  pirates,  two  of 
;\'hom  came  on  shore  with  the  man,  and  were  in- 
stantly taken  into  custody.  Gow  was  now  dis- 
armed of  his  sword,  and  made  prisoner,  after  beg- 
ging to  be  shot  with  his  sword  in  his  possession. 

The  leader  of  the  gang  being  thus  secured,  Mr. 
Vol.  I.  3  H  *]8 
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Fea  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  g^et  all  the  rest 
into  his  power.  He  now  compelled  Gow  to  make 
sig'nais  for  some  of  them  to  come  on  shore,  which 
they  readily  did,  and  were  apprehended  by  men  con- 
cealed to  take  them  as  they  arrived. 

Fea  now  insinuated  to  Gow,  that  he  would  let  him 
have  a  boat  to  escape,  if  he  would  send  for  his  car- 
penter to  repair  it,  and  to  bring-  with  him  two  or 
three  hands  to  assist  him  :  Gow  complied ;  the  men 
came  off,  and  were  severally  seized ;  but  as  there 
were  other  people  still  on  board,  Mr.  Fea  had  re- 
course to  the  following  contrivances  to  get  them 
into  his  possession.  He  directed  his  own  servants 
to  provide  hammers,  nails,  &c.  and  make  a  pretence 
of  repairing  the  boat ;  and  while  this  was  doing, 
told  Gow  to  send  for  his  men,  since  he  must  have 
possession  of  the  ship  before  he  would  deliver  up 
the  boat. 

The  pirates,  on  receiving  their  late  captain's  or- 
ders to  come  on  shore,  were  very  doubtful  how  to 
act ;  but,  after  a  short  debate,  and  having  no  officers 
to  command  them,  they  shared  what  money  they 
possessed,  and  coming  on  shore,  were  all  taken  into 
custody.  . 

Thus  by  an  equal  exertion  of  courage,  conduct, 
and  artifice,  did  Mr.  Fea  secure  these  dangerous 
men,  twenty  eight  in  number,  without  a  single  man 
being  killed  or  wounded ;  and  only  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  countrymen  ;  a  force  apparently  very  insuffi- 
cient to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  business. 

When  all  the  prisoners  were  properly  secured, 
Mr.  Fea  sent  an  express  to  Edinburgh,  requesting 
that  proper  persons  might  be  sent  to  conduct  them 
to  that  city.  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Fea  took  an  inven- 
tory of  all  the  effects  in  the  ship,  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  government  migiit  direct. 

Six  articles,  of  which  tlie  following  are  a  copy, 
were  found  on  board  the  ship,  in  Gow's  hand- 
writing. It  is  conjectured,  that  while  they  were  en- 
tangled   among  the  rocks  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
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these  articles  were  hastily  drawn  up,  and  arose  from 
their  distressed  situation. 

I.  That  every  man  shall  obey  his  commander  in 
all  respects,  as  if  the  ship  was  his  own,  and  as  if  he 
received  monthly  wag-es. 

II.  That  no  man  shall  give,  or  dispose  of,  the 
ship's  provisions  ;  but  every  one  shall  have  an  equal 
share. 

III.  That  no  man  shall  open,  or  declare  to  any 
person  or  persons,  who  the,y  are,  or  what  designs 
they  are  upon ;  and  any  p.ersons  so  offending-  shall 
be  punished  with  immediate  death. 

IV.  That  no  man  shall  go  on  shore  till  the  ship  is 
off  the  ground,  and  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea. 

V.  That  every  man  shall  keep  his  watch  night  and 
day;  and  at  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening  every 
one  shall  retire  from  gaming  and  drinking,  in  order 
to  attend  his  respective  station. 

VI.  Every  person  who  shall  offend  against  any  of 
these  articles  shall  be  punished  with  deatli,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  ship's  company  shall  think 
proper. 

The  express  from  Mr.  Fea  being  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh, another  was  forwarded  to  London,  to  learu 
the  royal  pleasure  respecting  the  disposal  of  the 
pirates  ;  and  the  answer  brought  was,  that  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  should  immediately  send  them  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  their  being  tried  by  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty, to  be  held  for  that  purpose. 

When  these  orders  reached  Edinburgh,  a  guard  of 
soldiers  marched  to  fetch  them  to  that  city  ;  and 
on  their  arrival,  they  were  put  on  board  the  Gi-ey- 
h'ound  frigate,  which  immediately  sailed  for  the 
Thames. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  river  a  detachment  of  the 
guards  from  the  Tower  attended  their  landing,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  JMarshalsea  prison,  Avhere 
they  once  more  saw  lieutenant  Williams,  who  had 
been  conveyed  to  England  l)y  the  man  of  war  which 
Te<jeived  him  from  the  Bristol  captain,  at  Lisbon,  as 
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above  mentioned.  This  Willixims,  though  certain  of 
coming-  to  an  ignominious  end,  took  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  seeing  his  companions  in  like  circum- 
stances of  calamity. 

A  commission  was  now  made  out  for  their  trial ; 
and  soon  after  their  commitment,  they  underwent 
separate  examinations  before  the  judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court,  in  Doctors'  Commons,  when  five  of 
them,  who  appeared  to  be  less  guilty  than  the  rest, 
were  admitted  evidences  against  their  accomplices. 

Being  removed  from  the  Marshalsea  to  Newgate, 
their  trials  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  Gow, 
Williams,^  and  six  others,  were  convicted,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death  ;  but  the  rest  were  acquit- 
ted, as  it  seemed  evident  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  part  with  the  pirates. 

The  behaviour  of  Gow,  from  his  first  commit- 
ment, was  reserved  and  morose.  He  considered 
himself  as  an  assured  victim  to  the  justice  of  the 
laws,  nor  entertained  any  hope  of  being  admitted 
an  evidence,  as  Mr.  Fea  had  hinted  to  him  that  he 
might  be. 

When  brought  to  trial  he  refused  to  plead,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  pressed 
to  death  in  the  usual  manner.  His  reason  for  this 
refusal  was,  that  he  had  an  estate  which  he  wished 
might  descend  to  a  relation,  and  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  died  under  the  pressure. 

But  when  the  proper  officers  were  about  to  inflict 
this  punishment,  he  begged  to  betaken  again  to  the 
bar  to  plead,  of  which  the  judge  being  informed, 
humanely  granted  his  request ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  convicted,  as  abovemen- 
tioned,  on  the  same  evidence  as  his  accomplices. 

While  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  visited  by 
some  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  laboured  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  atrociousness  of  his  crime ;  but  he 
seemed  deaf  to  all  their  admonitions  and  exhorta 
tions. 

Williams's  depravity  of  mind  exceeds  all  descrip- 
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tion  He  seemed  equally  insensible  to  the  hope  of 
happiness,  or  the  fear  of  torment  in  a  future  state. 
He  boasted,  to  those  who  visited  him,  of  his  con- 
stantly advising-  "Gow  "  to  tie  the  prisoners  back  to 
back,  and  throw  them  into  the  sea,"  to  prevent  their 
giving-  evidence  ag-ainst  them. 

Gow,  Williams,  and  six  of  their  accomplices,  were 
executed  together. 

A  remarkal)le  circumstance  happened  to  Gow  at 
the  place  of  execution.  His  friends,  anxious  to  put 
him  out  of  his  pain,  pulled  his  legs  so  forcibly  that 
the  rope  broke  and  he  dropped  down  ;  on  which  he 
was  ag-ain  taken  up  t-o  the  gibbet,  and  when  he  was 
dead,  was  hung  in  chains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 


WPLLIAM  SMITH, 


A  notorious  Horse-Stealer,   executed  at  Chelmsford, 
April  13,  1731. 

In  the  former  pait  of  the  last  century,  horse  stealing 
was  a  very  common  theft.  Thieves  could  then  dis- 
pose of  their  stolen  booty  with  much  more  facility 
than  at  present ;  the  laws  being  better  maintained 
and  carried  into  execution  than  formerly. 

The  subject  of  the  present  enquiry  was  not  only  a 
horse,  but  a  cattle-stealer  of  every  descriptio'i. 
Smith  was  born  in  Cambridge,  bred  a  clotrhier,  had 
been  a  soldier,  then  degraded  to  the  post  of  foot- 
man to  a  private  family  ;  and  from  that  lazy,  saury 
kind  of  life,  became  connected  with  horse-stealers. 
OAving  to  his  person,  not  yet  known  in  the  scenes  of 
their  depredations,  he  for  some  time  acted  as  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  gang.  He  returned  some  of  the  stolen 
property  for  the  reward  offered,  cut  out  or  altered 
the  marks  of  others,  and  drove  the  remainder  to  a 
distance  for  sale^  From  a  rich  farmer  in  Essex,  he 
stole  four  fine  large  colts,  and  .2:ave  them  to  a  colo- 
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nel  in  the  French  service,  hoping  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  commission  in  his  regiment ;  but  Monsieur, 
though  he  liked  the  young  horses,  despised  the  thief; 
and  Smith  found  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  la 
revenge,  he  defrauded  a  farmer  of  six  horses,  pre- 
tending to  purchase  them. 

Becoming  now  known  in  Essex,  he  changed  his 
depredations  to  Surrey,  and  soon  cheated  a  farmer's 
widow  of  two  cows.  Having  next  stolen  a  horse 
and  a  mare,  he  was  about  to  di  ive  the  whole  off  foi 
sale,  when,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1731,  he  was  appre- 
hended. The  cows  were  found  yoked  together,  and 
tied  to  the  horses'  tails  I  and  he  was  in  the  very  act 
of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  former,  in  order  to  de- 
face them,  having  already  altered  the  marks  of  the 
horses. 

He  was  tried  for  the  offences  committed  in  Essex, 
at  Chelmsford,  and  found  guilty  of  felony,  in  horse- 
stealing. In  the  interim  between  his  condemnation 
and  execution,  he  gave  out  that  he  could  inform  per- 
sons how  to  recover  their  property  of  which  he  had 
robbed  them,  and  cheated  many  out  of  sums  of 
money  by  false  tales,  and  other  deceitful  acts;  the 
produce  of  this  shocking  depravity  he  wasted  in 
drinking  and  gaming,  which  shameful  practice  he 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  execution.  He  suffered 
at  Chelmsford,  along  with  Thomas  Wilier,  another 
horse-stealer,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1731. 

At  the  next  assize  for  the  same  county  another 
horse-stealer  was  convicted  and  executed.  This 
man's  name  was  John  Doe,  against  whom  thirty- 
nine  bills  of  indictment  were  found  by  the  grand 
jury  !  He  belonged  to  a  numerous  gang  of  depre- 
dators, who  stole  cattle  of  every  description,  and 
drove  them  to  Smithfield-market,  where  he  had  the 
etfroutery  to  sell  them. 
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ROBERT  HALLAM, 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  Feb.  14,  1^32,  for  Murder , 

Was  a  native  of  London,  and  intended  by  his  parents 
for  a  maritime  life,  in  preparation  for  which  they  had 
him  instructed  in  nayigation,  and  then  apprenticed 
him  to  the  captain  of  a  trading-  vessel.  He  served 
his  time  with  fidelity,  acquired  the  character  of  an 
able  seaman,  and  afterwards  served  on  board  se- 
veral vessels  as  a  mate,  and  was  held  in  great  repu- 
tation. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  married  a  young- - 
woman,  who  being  averse  to  his   going  again    to 
sea,   he  purchased  two  of  the  Gravesend  wherries^ 
and  continued  to  get  his  living  on  the  Thames  nine 
years. 

His  family  being  increased  by  several  children, 
he  took  a  public-house,  which  was  chiefly  attended 
by  his  wife,  while  he  still  pursued  his  business  as 
proprietor  of  the  Gravesend  boats. 

The  taking  an  alehouse  was  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  Hallam:  for  the  house  beiup-  fre- 
quented  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  his  wife 
being  addicted  to  drinking-,  the  place  was  a  perpe- 
tual scene  of  riot  and  confusion. 

Hallam  returning  from  his  business  one  evening, 
found  his  wife  intoxicated;  and  being  irritated  by 
this  circumstance,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  with 
great  freedom  ;  and  she  replying  with  some  warmth, 
he  beat  her  so  as  to  leave  evident  marks  of  his  re- 
sentment on  her  face. 

Hallam's  son  now  told  his  father,  that  a  water- 
man who  lodged  in  the  house  frequently  slept  with 
his  mother  ;  and  some  person  present  likewise  hint- 
ing that  this  was  probable,  from  some  familiarities 
they  had  observed  between  the  woman  and  the 
waterman,  Hallam  charged  his  wife  with  being  un- 
faithful to  his  bed ;  and  she  confessed  that  she  had 
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been  so ;  on  which  he  beat  her  in  a  more  severe 
manner  than  before. 

Not  long  after  this  he  came  home  late  at  night, 
and  knocked  at  the  door;  but  no  one  coming  to  let 
him  in,  he  procured  a  ladder  to  get  in  at  the  win- 
dow ;  when  his  wife  appeared,  and  admitted  him. 
On  his  asking  the  reason  why  she  did  not  sooner 
open  the  door,  she  said  she  had  been  asleep,  and 
did  not  hear  him :  but  she  afterwards  confessed  that 
she  had  a  man  with  her,  and  had  let  him  out  at  a 
back  window  before  she  opened  the  door  to  her 
husband. 

The  infidelity  of  Hallam's  wife  tempted  him  to 
equal  indulgence  of  his  irregular  passions  ;  he  had 
illicit  connections  with  several  women  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, seduced  the  wife  of  a  waterman,  who  broke 
bis  heart  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  affair. 

On  a  particidar  night  Hallam  came  home  very 
much  in  liquor,  and  went  to  bed,  desiring  his  wife 
to  undress  herself,  and  come  to  bed  hkewise.  She 
sat  partly  undressed  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  as  if 
afraid  to  go  in ;  while  he  became  quite  enraged  at 
her  paying  no  regard  to  what  he  said.  At  length 
she  ran  down  stairs,  where  he  followed  her,  and 
locked  the  street-door  to  prevent  her  going  out 
On  this  she  ran  up  into  the  dining-room,  whither  he 
likewise  followed  her,  and  struck  her  several  times. 
He  then  went  into  another  room  for  his  cane,  and 
she  locked  him  in. 

Enraged  at  this,  he  broke  open  the  door,  and 
seizing  her  in  his  arms,  threw  her  out  of  the  win- 
dow, with  her  head  foremost,  and  her  back  to  the 
ground,. so  that  on  her  falling,  her  back  was  broken, 
her  skull  fractured,  and  she  instantly  expired.  A 
person  passing  just  before  slie  fell,  heard  her  cry 
out  "  Murder !  for  God's  sake  !  for  Christ's  sake  ' 
for  our  family's  sake !  for  our  children's  sake,  don't 
murder  me,  don't  throw  me  out  of  the  window !" 

Tiic  circumstances  which  we  have  related,  were 
sworn  to  on  tlie  trial,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
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jury  tound  Hallam  guilty,  who  received  sentence  of 
death ;  but  denied  the  fact,  insisting  that  she  threw 
herself  out  of  the  window  before  he  got  into  the 
room ;  and  persisted  in  avowing  his  innocence  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life. 

After  sentence  of  death,  he  was  visited  by  his 
father,  to  whom  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had 
not  thrown  his  wife  out  of  the  window,  though  in 
other  respects  he  confessed  that  he  had  treated  hei 
with  great  severity.  He  made  the  same  solemn  de- 
claration to  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  at  Tyburn. 


WILLIAM  SHELTON, 


Executed  at  Tyburn^  October  9,  1732,  for  Highivay 
Robbery^ 

Was  born  of  respectable  parents  near  Cheshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  received  a  liberal  education  in 
the  learned  languages.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  apothecary  at  Enfield ;  but  his  mas- 
ter applied  to  his  father  to  take  him  back  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  as  his  conduct  was  so  irregular  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  have  any  further  connection  with 
him.  ^. 

In  consequence  of  this  he  was  jnaced  with  an  apo- 
thecary at  Stoke  Newington ;  and  though  he  still 
kept  gay  company,  he  served  six  years  with  a  fai 
character. 

About  this  time  he  became  violently  enamoured 
of  his  mistress's  sister,  who  was  by  no  means  insen- 
sible to  his  addresses.  She  lived  in  the  family  ;  but 
no  person  suspected  their  intimacy,  till  the  mis- 
tress accidentally  heard  her  sister  freely  represent  to 
Shelton  the  disagreeable  consequence  that  must 
arise  from  keeping  bad  company  and  late  hours. 

Shelton's  master  and  his  wife  both  disapproved  of 
the  intended  match,  on  account  of  his  keeping  too 
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much  gay  company ;  and  his  own  parents  objected 
to  it  from  the  same  reason,  wishing  him  to  acquire 
greater  steadiness  of  mind  before  he  n.arried. 

When  his  seven  years  were  complete,  he  took 
leave  of  the  young  lady  with  professions  of  lasting 
love ;  and  his  father  having  supplied  him  with  mo- 
ney, he  engaged  in  business,  and  was  for  some  time 
greatly  successful ;  but  his  immoderate  attachment 
to  pleasure  lost  him  much  of  his  business  and  many 
of  his  friends. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  trade  before  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  widow 
in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  having  made  an  ac- 
quaintance wdth  her  unknown  to  her  mother,  he 
conveyed  her  out  of  a  back  window  of  the  house, 
and  married  her  at  the  Fleet.  So  soon  had  he  for- 
got his  vows  to  the  former  lady  ! 

The  father  of  the  bride  having  been  a  citizen  of 
London,  her  fortune  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  chamberlain,  who  readily  paid  it  to  the  hus- 
band. 

Shelton  was  still  in  considerable  business ;  but 
his  attachment  to  company  was  such  that  his  ex- 
penses exceeded  his  income ;  so  that  he  grew  daily 
poorer  ;  an,d  his  father  dying  about  this  time,  left  all 
his  fortune  to  his  widow,  for  her  life ;  so  that  Shel- 
ton had  nothing  to  expect  till  after  the  death  of  his 
mother.  ^""^ 

He  now  made  acquaintance  with  some  people  of 
abandoned  character,  and  took  to  a  habit  of  gaming^ 
by  which  his  circumstances  became  still  more  em 
barrassed,  and  he  was  obliged  to*decline  business 
after  he  had  followed  it  only  two  years. 

Thus  distressed,  he  entered  as  surgeon  on  board  a 
ship  bound  to  Antigua,  and  was  received  with  such 
singular  tokens  of  respect  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  that  he  resolved  to  settle  there  as  a  surgeon, 
and  write  to  England  for  his  wife  to  come  over  to 
him  ;  but  an  unfortunate  circumstance  prevented  the 
carrying  this  scheme  into  execution. 
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In  the  island  of  Antigua  it  is  customary  to  exer- 
cise the  militia  weekly,  when  the  officers  on  duty 
treat  their  brethren  in  rotation,  and  invite  what  com- 
pany they  please.  Mr.  Shelton  being-  invited  by 
Colonel  Ker,  the  latter  gave  a  generous  treat,  and 
urged  his  friends  to  drink  freely.  On  the  approach 
of  night,  some  of  them  would  have  gone  home  ;  but 
the  colonel  prevailed  on  them  to  stay  till  the  next 
day,  hinting  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  meet 
some  negroes  who  had  quitted  the  plantation. 

Shelton  agreed,  among  others,  to  stay;  but  he 
had  not  been  long  in  bed,  when  the  liquor  he  had 
drank  occasioned  the  most  excruciating  pain  in  his 
bowels.  The  next  morning  he  took  some  medicines 
to  abate  the  pain,  and  the  cud  was  answered  for  the 
present ;  but  he  determined  to  embark  for  England, 
as  he  thought  he  felt  the  symptoms  of  an  approach- 
ing consumption. 

Hereupon  he  sailed  for  his  native  country,  and 
arrived  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  who  had  been 
taught  to  expect  that  he  would  continue  in  Antigua. 
They,  however,  advised  him  to  settle  at  Bunting- 
ford,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  there  was  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  an  apothecary. 

Shelton  having  inquired  into  the  affair,  and  finding 
no  prospect  worth  his  notice,  his  wife's  mother  per- 
suaded him  to  take  a  house  at  Brassin,  a  village 
near  Buntingford,  intimating  that  she  would  live 
with  him,  and  be  at  the  expense  of  house-keepiug. 
This  proposal  was  accepted ;  but  when  the  leases 
were  drawn,  the  old  lady  refused  to  execute  them, 
so  that  Slielton  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  agree- 
able prospect,  in  away  that  appeared  not  very  repu- 
table to  himself. 

Distressed  in  mind,  and  not  knowing  how  to  sup- 
port himself  he  determined  to  commence  highway- 
man ;  and  having  hired  a  horse,  and  furnished  him- 
self with  pistols,  he  rode  to  Fincldey  Common ; 
but  after  looking  out  some  hours,  and  meeting  with 
no  booty  there,  he  returned  towards  Londoa,  in  his 
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way  to  which  he  took  about  thirty  shilling-s   from 
four  ladies,  whom  he  stopped  in  a  coach ,  and  ob- 
tained three  shillings  and  sixpence  from  a  gentle 
man  he  met  on  the  road. 

He  now  put  on  a  mask;  and,  thus  disguised, 
robbed  the  passengers  in  three  stage-coaches  on 
Epping  Forest  of  their  watches  and  money.  Some 
persons  on  horseback  immediately  pursued  him, 
and  were  very  near  him  at  Waltham  Abbey,  but 
taking  a  different  road,  he  went  round  by  Cheshunt, 
and  escaped  to  London,  where  he,  the  next  day, 
heard  that  his  pursuers  had  gallopped  after  him  to 
Enfield. 

The  watches  he  sold  to  a  Jew,  and  having  spent 
the  money,  he  rode  out  to  Hounslow  Heath,  where 
he  demanded  a  gentleman's  money,  and,  after  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  robbed  him  of 
thirty-two  guineas  and  some  silver.  This  done,  he 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  where  he  dined, 
and  afterwards  stopped  two  ladies  in  a  coach,  on 
Putney  Common,  but  got  no  booty  from  them,  as 
they  had  just  before  been  robbed  by  another  high- 
wayman. 

On  the  same  evening  he  robbed  a  quaker  of  nine 
pounds  ;  and,  early  on  the  following  morning,  he 
stopped  the  Northampton  stage,  and  robbed  the 
passengers  of  twenty-seven  pounds.  The  reason  for 
these  rapid  robberies  was,  that  he  had  a  debt  to 
discharge  which  he  had  contracted  at  the  gaming 
table:  which  being  done,  he  appeared  among  his 
former  companions  as  before. 

Soon  after  this  he  rode  towards  Chiswick,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  a  colonel  in  the  army;  but  as  the 
gentleman  knew  hini,  he  was  apprehensive  of  being- 
recollected  by  his  voice,  though  he  wore  a  mask. 
The  colonel  seeing  a  man  masked  coming  forward, 
produced  a  pistol,  and  on  the  other  coming  up,  fired 
at  him,  and  grazed  the  skin  of  his  horse's  shoulder. 
Shelton  now  fired,  and  wounded  the  colonel's  horse, 
on  which  the  colonel  discharged  his  other  pistol, 
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but  without  effect.  Hereupon  the  highwayman  de- 
manded his  money,  which  having  received,  to  the 
amount  of  about  50/.  he  took  a  circuit  round  the 
country,  and  came  into  London  at  night. 

On  the  week  following  this  robbery,  he  obtained 
a  booty  of  ten  guineas,  some  silver,  and  two  gold 
watches,  on  Finchley  Common  ;  but,  being  pursued 
by  some  gentlemen  on  horseback,  he  concealed  him- 
self on  Enfield  Chace,  and  having  eluded  his  pur- 
suers, he  rode  to  London,  but  in  his  way  robbed  a 
gentleman  and  lady  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
shillings,  on  Muswell  Hill. 

On  the  following  evening  he  took  a  ride,  but  did 
not  rob  any  person  ;  but  on  his  return  through  Is- 
lington, he  heard  somebody  cry  out,  "  Stop  the 
highwayman !"  on  which  he  rode  hastily  up  a  lane, 
where  his  horse  had  nearly  stuck  fast  in  a  slough  ; 
but,  getting  through  it,  he  stopped  in  a  field,  and 
saw  his  pursuers  waiting  in  expectation  of  him.  He, 
therefore,  made  a  circle,  and  got  down  Goswell- 
street,  to  the  end  of  Old-street,  where  he  again 
heard  the  cry  of  "  A  highwayman !"  on  which  he 
rode  to  Dog-House-Bar,  and  escaped  by  the  way  of 
Moorfields. 

Soon  after  this  he  rode  to  Enfield  Chace,  and 
putting  on  a  mask,  robbed  one  of  the  northern 
stages,  while  the  driver  was  watering  his  horses  at  a 
pond.  Some  men  who  were  playing  at  skittles  see- 
ing this  robbery,  surrounded  his  horse ;  but,  on  liis 
firing  a  pistol,  they  ran  away,  and  he  pursued  his 
journey  to  London. 

Having  one  day  committed  a  robbery  on  the  Hert- 
ford road,  he  was  returning  to  town,  when  he  over- 
took two  farmers,  who  had  been  drinking  at  an  ale- 
house till  they  were  valiant,  and  were  wishing  to 
meet  Dr.  Shelton,  whom  they  would  certainly  take : 
and  wondered  how  people  could  permit  him  to  pro- 
ceed unmolested.  On  this  Shelton  presented  his 
pistol,  and  they  delivered  their  money  with  every 
sign  of  fear :  the  money  was  but  trifline!-.  which   b** 
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returnedj  laughing  at  them  for  their  assumed  cou- 
rag-e. 

His  next  robbery  was  on  Finchley  Common, 
rv^here  he  took  several  watches,  and  sixteen  pounds, 
From  the  company  in  the  Northampton  stage ;  the 
name  of  Shelton  was  now  become  so  eminent,  that 
many  other  robbers  courted  his  acquaintance; 
among  whom  were  two  men  who  had  formed  a  de- 
sign of  robbing  the  turnpike  man  on  Stamford  Hill, 
Dut  had  not  resolution  to  carry  tbeir  plan  into  exe- 
cution. 

This  design  was  no  sooner  mentioned  to  Shelton, 
than  he  agreed  to  be  concerned :  whereupon  they 
went  on  foot  from  London  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
but  before  they  reached  the  spot,  Shelton's  compa- 
nions relented,  and  would  go  no  farther  ;  on  which 
they  came  to  town,  in  their  way  to  which  they 
robbed  a  gentleman  of  a  few  shilUngs  ;  but  Shelton 
determined  to  have  no  farther  connection  with  these 
people. 

His  next  robbery  was  on  two  gentlemen  in  a 
chaise,  both  of  them  arm.ed  with  pistols,  on  the  road 
from  Hounslow,  from  whom  he  took  l6/.  and  soon 
after  this,  being  destitute  of  cash,  and  determined 
to  make  a  bold  attempt,  he  robbed  several  coaches 
one  evening,  and  acquired  a  booty  of  90/.  exclusive 
of  rings  and  watches. 

In  consequence  of  these  repeated  robberies,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  taking  Shelton  into 
custody,  in  which  a  minute  description  was  given  of 
his  person  ;  on  which  he  concealed  himself  some 
time  in  Hertfordshire;  but  he  had  not  been  there 
long,  before  a  person,  who  recollected  him,  informed 
a  neighbouring  magistrate,  on  which  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  conveyed  to  London. 

He  was  tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  several  robberies  in  Middlesex  ;  and  being  con- 
victed was  sentenced  to  die. 

While  in  prison  he  affected  great  gaiety  of  dispo- 
aition.  and  was  fond  of  entertaining  his  visitors  with 
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the  history  of  his  exploits.  At  times  indeed  he 
would  be  more  serious  ;  but  he  soon  recurred  to  his 
former  volatility. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  warrant  for  his  execution, 
he  seemed  greatly  ag-itated,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  shed  some  tears  ;  but  having-  recourse  to  the 
bottle,  he  dissipated  those  ideas  that  had  given  him 
uneasiness. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  refused  to  perform 
the  customary  devotions. 


JOSEPH    POWIS. 
A  strolling  player  executed  for  house-breaking. 

There  have  been  few  thieves  who  have  committed 
more  depredations  than  the  subject  of  the  following- 
narrative  ;  he  appears  to  have  possessed  considera- 
ble talents,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  unsteady 
disposition,  and  the  clissolute  company  into  which  he 
fell,  he  might  have  been  a  credit  to  society.  He 
was  a  native  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  ;  and  his 
father  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  his  mother  mar- 
ried a  smith  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  who  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  ingenuity. 

The  father-in-law  going  to  Harfleur,  in  Nor- 
mandy, with  many  other  skilful  artists,  to  be  con- 
cerned in  an  iron  manufactory,  took  Powis  with 
him  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age. 

They  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  father-in- 
law  received  a  letter,  advising-  him  of  the  death  of 
his  wife  ;  on  which  he  left  the  boy  to  the  care  of  an 
Englishman,  and  coming  to  London,  in  order  tc 
settle  his  affairs,  soon  returned  to  Normandy. 

But  the  scheme  in  which  they  had  embarked  fail- 
ing, they  soon  came  back  to  England,  and  the  man 
marrying  a  second  wife,  took  a  shop  in  Chancery- 
lane,   London,  and   sent  young   Powis   to  schorl, 
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wliere  he  made  such  progress,  that  a  little  time  gave 
hope  of  his  becoming  a  good  Latin  scholar. 

But  he  had  not  been  long  at  school  before  his 
father-in-law  took  him  home,  to  instruct  him  in  his 
own  business ;  and  hence  his  misfortunes  appear  to 
have  arisen  ;  for  such  was  his  attachment  to  litera- 
ture, that  when  he  was  sent  on  an  errand,  he  con- 
stantly loitered  away  his  time  reading  at  the  stall  of 
some  bookseller. 

When  he  had  l»een  about  four  years  with  his  fa- 
ther, two  lads  of  iiis  acquaintance  persuaded  him 
to  take  a  stroll  into  the  country;  and  they  wandered 
through  the  villages  adjacent  to  London,  for  about 
a  week,  in  a  condition  almost  starving ;  and  some- 
times begging  food  to  relieve  the  extremities  of 
hunger ;  but  distress  compelled  them  to  return 
to  town. 

The  father-in-law  of  Powis  received  him  kindly, 
forgave  his  fault,  and  he  continued  about  a  year 
longer  with  him  ;  but  having  read  a  number  of  plays, 
he  imbibed  such  romantic  notions  as  disqualified 
hira  for  business.  * 

Inspired  with  an  idea  of  going  on  the  stage,  he 
offered  his  service  to  Mr.  Rich,  late  manager  of  Co- 
vent-Garden  Theatre  ;  but  having  repeated  some 
parts  of  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar,  Mr.  Rich  told 
him  he  was  disqualified  for  the  stage,  and  advised 
him  to  attend  to  his  trade. 

iSoon  after  this  Powis  again  quitted  his  father-in- 
law,  and  rambled  through  the  country  some  days ; 
but  returning  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  absence  of  the 
family,  he  broke  open  a  chest,  and  taking  out  his 
best  clothes,  again  decamped. 

Powis's  father,  finding  that  nothing  had  been 
taken  except  the  boy's  clothes,  easily  judged  who 
must  be  the  thief;  wherefore  he  went  with  a  con- 
stable in  search  of  the  youth,  whom  he  took  before 
a  magistrate,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  sensible  of 
his  folly. 

The  justice  threatening  to  commit  him  unless  he 
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made  a  proper  submission,  he  promised  to  go  home 
and  do  so ;  but  droppings  his  father-in-law  in  the 
street,  he  went  to  an  acquaintance,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  situation,  and  asked  his  advice 
how  to  act.  His  friend  advised  him  to  go  home 
and  discharge  his  duty:  but  this  not  suiting  his  in- 
clination, and  it  being  now  the  time  of  Bartholomew 
fair,  he  engaged  with  one  Miller,  to  act  a  part  in  a 
farce  exhibited  in  Smithfield. 

His  next  adventure  was  the  going  to  Dorking  in 
Surrey,  with  one  Dutton,  a  strolling  player,  by 
whom  he  was  taught  to  expect  great  things  :  but 
Dutton,  having  previously  affronted  the  inhabitants, 
met  with  no  encouragement :  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Horsham  in  Sussex,  where  they  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

Powis  now  slept  in  a  hay-loft,  near  the  kitchen  of 
an  inn,  and  being  almost  starved,  he  used  to  get  in 
at  the  window  and  steal  victuals,  while  the  fcimily 
were  in  bed.  He  likewise  stole  ^  new  pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  the  landlord  :  but  the  latter  soon  dis- 
covering the  thief,  took  the  shoes  from  him,  and  gave 
him  an  old  pair  in  the  ^tead. 

About  this  time  Dutton  took  Powis's  clothes  from 
him,  and  gave  him  others  that  were  little  better  than 
rags. 

Having  left  this  town,  they  put  up  at  an  inn, 
where  the  landlord  obliged  the  company  to  sleep  in 
the  hay-loft,  admitting  none  but  the  manager  to 
come  within  the  house.  At  night  Powis  crept  into 
the  kitchen,  and  devoured  the  remains  of  a  cold 
pye ;  and  stole  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, with  which  he  retreated  to  the  hay-loft.  He 
continued  to  steal  provisions  several  nights,  till  the 
landlord  and  Dutton  watched,  with  loaded  guns,  in 
expectation  of  the  thief,  who,  however,  came  not 
that  night. 

Powis  having  obtained  a  few  halfpence  ])y  one  of 
his  petty  thefts,  st<.le  out  from  the  hay-loft  to  drink 
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at  a  public-house ;  but  the  landlord  happening-  to  be 
there,  knew  the  boots  to  be  his  ;  on  which  our  un- 
fortunate adventurer  hastily  retreated  to  his  hay- 
loft, where  he  expected  to  lie  secure  :  but  the  land- 
lord, Button,  and  others,  following  him,  seized 
liim,  and  took  hiniinto  the  kitchen  for  examination. 
He  readily  confessed  that  he  had  stolen  the  victuals; 
on  which  he  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  two 
countrymen,  to  g^uard  him  till  the  next  day,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate. 

The  family  having-  retired  to  bed,  Powis  pretended 
to  fall  fast  asleep  ;  on  which  one  of  his  guard  said, 
"  How  the  poor  fellow  sleeps,  notwithstanding  his 
misfortunes  ;"  to  whicli  the  other  said,  "  Let  me 
sleep  an  hour,  and  then  I  will  watch  while  you  sleep." 

In  a  few  minutes  both  the  men  were  asleep :  on 
which  Powis  thinking  to  escape,  attempted  to  put 
on  the  boots ;  but  making  some  noise,  the  landlord 
heard  him,  and  coming  down  stairs  Powis  affected 
to  sleep  as  before.  The  landlord  awakened  the 
guardians,  and  bid  them  take  more  care  of  their 
prisoner  ;  which  they  promised  to  do,  but  soon  fell 
asleep  again. 

Powis  now  took  the  boots  in  his  hand,  and 
getting  out  of  the  inn-yard,  ran  with  the  utmost 
expedition  till  he  had  got  out  of  the  town,  and 
then  drawing  on  the  boots  he  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney to  London.  However,  he  missed  his  way,  and 
getting  on  a  common,  knew  not  how  to  proceed ; 
but  going  into  a  cow-house,  in  which  was  a  quantity 
of  flax,  he  laid  down  to  rest.  In  the  morning  the 
owner  of  the  flax  found  him,  and  inquiring  what 
business  he  had  there,  Powis  said  that,  being  intoxi- 
cated, he  had  lost  his  way:  on  which  the  other  di- 
rected him  into  the  right  road,  in  which  he  hastened 
forward,  in  the  a))prehension  of  being  pursued. 

Towards  evening  he  arrived  near  Dorking,  but 
did  not  enter  the  town  till  it  was  dark;  and  as  he 
was  going  througli  the  street,  he  heard  a  door  open; 
and  turning  round,  a  woman,  who  had  a  candk^  in 
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ner  hand,  called  him,  and  on  his  demanding-  what 
she  wanted,  she  said  to  another  woman,  "  Sure 
enough  it  is  lie." 

This  woman,  who  had  washed  the  players'  linen, 
said  that  two  men  had  heen  in  pursuit  of  hiin ;  and 
that  his  best  way  would  be  to  avoid  the  high-road, 
and  get  to  London  some  other  way,  with  ail  possi- 
ble expedition. 

Powis  innnediately  took  this  advice,  and  quitting 
the  turnpike-road,  got  to  a  farm-house,  where  he 
stole  three  books,  and  some  other  trifles,  eat  some 
provisions,  and  then  proceeded  towards  London, 
stopping  at  Stockwell  at  a  house  kept  by  the  mother 
of  his  father-in-law's  wife.  All  this  happened  in 
the  night:  but,  knowing-  the  place,  he  went  into  the 
back-yard,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  on  some  straw. 

Observing  some  threshers  come  to  work  in  the 
morning,  he  concealed  himself  under  the  straw  till 
night,  when  he  crept  out,  went  to  a  public-house, 
drank  some  beer,  and  returned  to  his  former  lodging. 

Inspired  by  the  liquor  he  had  drank,  he  began  to 
sing,  which  drawing  some  people  rounel  him,  they 
conducted  him  into  the  house.  His  mother-in-law 
happening  to  be  there  on  a  visit,  spoke  with  great 
kindness  to  him,  and  advised  him  to  remain  tiiere 
till  she  had  communicated  the  affair  to  her  husband. 

In  a  few  days  the  father-iurlawcame  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  take  him  home,  if  he  would 
but  attend  his  business,  and  decline  his  present  va- 
grant course  of  life.  This  he  readily  agreed  to,  and 
continued  to,  and  continued  steady  during  the  win- 
ter :  but,  on  the  approach  of  summer,  he  again  left 
his  friends,  and  rambled  about  near  a  month,  sub- 
sisting on  the  casual  bounty  of  his  acquaintance. 

Falling  into  company  with  Joseph  Patterson, 
whom  he  had  known  among  the  strolling  players, 
Patterson  engaged  him  to  perform  a  part  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Windmill-Hill, 
near  Moorfields,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort 
for  the  lower  class  of  spouters  in  and  near  London. 
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The  part  of  Lord  Burleigh  being  assigned  to 
Powis,  and  it  being  intimated  in  the  printed  bills 
that  this  part  was  to  be  performed  by  a  young  gen- 
tkman,  being  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage^  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  was  somewhat  excited,  so 
that  there  was  a  full  house.  Unfortunately  Lord 
Burleigh  was  dressed  in  the  shabbiest  manner;  and 
being  little  better  than  a  compound  of  rags  and  dirt, 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  the  minister  of  state  went 
through  his  part,  amidst  the  laughter  and  ridicule 
of  the  spectators. 

Returning  home  through  Ludgate-street,  after  the 
play,  he  saw  a  gentleman  who  said  he  had  dropped 
three  guineas,  but  had  picked  up  one  of  them. 
Powis  liappening  to  find  the  other  two,  kept  one  for 
himself,  and  gave  the  other  to  the  owner,  who,  not 
knowing  that  he  had  retained  one,  insisted  on  his 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
civility. 

Soon  afterwards,  Powis  being  stopped  one  night 
in  Chancery-lane,  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain, 
climbed  over  a  gate,  and  got  under  the  shelter  of  a 
pent-house  belonging  to  tlie  Six  Clerks'  Office, 
where  he  remained  till  morning,  when  the  clerks 
came  to  their  business  ;  and  he  was  then  afraid  to 
appear,  lest  he  should  be  taken  for  a  thief  from  the 
shabbiness  of  his  dress. 

Leaning  against  a  plaistered  wall,  part  of  it  broke; 
but  as  the  place  he  stood  in  was  very  dark,  no  one 
observed  it,  on  which  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
accident :  in  consequence  of  which  he,  at  night, 
made  the  breach  wider,  and  got  into  the  office, 
when  he  stole  six  guineas,  and  about  fifty  shillings 
in  silver. 

Having  spent  this  money,  he  determined  to  join 
his  old  companions  on  Windmill-Hill ;  and,  in  his 
way  thither,  he  Observed  a  fellow  pick  a  country- 
man's pocket  of  a  bag  of  money,  in  Smithfield ; 
and  a  cry  of  "  Stop  thief,"  being  immediately  cir- 
culated,   the  pickpocket  dropped  the   bag,  which 
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Povvis  picked  up  unobserved,  and  retiring  to  a  public 
nonse,  examined  the  contents  of  the  bag,  which  he 
found  to  amount  to  above  fifty  pounds. 

Having  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  he  threw 
away  the  bag,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings.  This 
money,  a  greater  sum  than  he  had  ever  before  pos- 
sessed, was  soon  spent  in  extravagance,  and  he  was 
again  reduced  to  great  extremities. 

.  I'hus  distressed,  he  got  into  the  area  of  a  coffee- 
house, in  Chancery-lane,  and  attempted  to  force  the 
kitchen-window ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  secreted 
himself  in  the  coal-cellar  till  the  following  evening, 
when  he  got  into  the  house,  and  hid  himself  in  a 
hole  behind  the  chimney 

When  the  family  were  gone  to  rest,  he  stole  some 
silver  spoons,  and  about  three  shillings  worth  of 
halfpence  from  the  bar,  and  having  now  fasted  thirty 
hours,  he  ate  and  drank  heartily ;  but  hearing  a 
person  come  down  stairs,  he  pulled  off  his  shoes, 
and  retiring'  hastily,  got  into  a  hole  where  broken 
glass  was  kept ;  by  which  his  feet  were  cut  in  a 
shocking  manner. 

It  happened  to  be  only  the  n.aid-servant  who 
came  down  stairs  ;  and  going  into  the  kitchen,  Powis 
put  on  his  shoes,  and  ran  through  the  coffee-room 
into  the  street. 

Being  again  reduced,  he  broke  into  the  Chancery- 
Ofhce,  where  he  stole  about  4\.  los.  which  being 
spent,  he  looked  out  for  a  fresh  supply.  Going  to 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  at  the  time  of  morning 
prayers,  he  hid  himself  in  the  gallery  till  night,  and 
then  stole  some  of  the  prayer-books,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  have  carried  off  the  next  morning,  when 
the  sexton,  more  terrified  than  the  th^ef,  appeared, 
and  ran  to  procure  the  assistance  of  anothe. 
man  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Powis  had  so  secreted 
himself  that  they  could  not  find  him  after  a  search 
of  two  hours  ;  which  they  at  length  gave  up,  con- 
cluding that  he  iiad  got  out  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows.     However,  he   remained  in   the   church  all 
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that  day,  and  at  the  hour  of  prayer  the  next  morn- 
ing-, went  off  with  as  many  books  as  produced  him 
a  g-uinea. 

On  the  following-  night  he  visited  an  acquaintance 
in  Ram-alley,  Fleet-street,  where  he  observed  a 
woman  deposit  some  goods  in  a  room,  the  door  of 
which  she  fastened  with  a  padlock.  On  this  he 
concealed  himself  in  the  cellar  till  towards  morn- 
ing-, when  he  opened  the  padlock  with  a  crooked 
nail,  and  stole  two  gold  rings,  and  a  guinea,  being 
baulked  in  his  expectation  of  a  much  more  valuable 
prize. 

One  of  the  prayer-books  which  he  had  stolen 
from  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  he  sold  to  a  bookseller 
in  the  Strand ;  and  while  the  lady  who  had  lost  it 
was  inquiring  at  the  bookseller's  if  such  a  book  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  Powis  happened  to  stop  to 
speak  with  a  gentleman  at  the  door ;  on  which  the 
bookseller  said,  "  There  is  the  man  who  sold  it  me; 
and  the  lady  replied,  "  He  is  a  thief,  and  has 
stolen  it,,* 

The  bookseller  calling  Powis  into  his  shop,  asked 
if  he  had  sold  him  that  book,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  being  desired  to  recollect  how  he  had 
obtained  it,  he  said  he  could  not ;  on  which  the 
bookseller  threatened  to  have  him  committed  to 
prison  ;  but  the  lady  now  earnestly  looking  at  him, 
asked  if  his  name  was  Powis.  He  said  it  was  ;  on 
which  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  and  for  your  poor  father :  you  are  the  cause 
of  all  his  unhappiness."  The  bookseller,  happening- 
likewise  to  know  Powis's  father,  delivered  the  book 
to  the  lady,  and  permitted  the  young  thief  to  depart, 
on  promise  to  pay  for  it  on  the  following  day  ;  but 
the  day  of  payment  never  came. 

A  few  nights  after  this  he  climbed  up  the  sign- 
post belonging  to  a  pastry-cook  in  Fleet-street,  and 
got  in  at  a  chamber-window,  whence  he  descended 
into  the  shop ;  but  not  finding  any  money  in  the 
till,  he    stole   only   two    or  three  old   books,  and 
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fAled  his   pockets  with    tarts,    with   which   lie  de- 
ep mped. 

Ctiiling-  some  days  afterwards  at  the  same  shop  to 
buy  a  tart,  he  found  the  people  of  the  house  enter- 
taining themselves  with  the  idea  of  the  disappoint- 
ment the  thief  had  met  with  :  and  a  lady  who  lodged 
in  the  house  produced  her  gold  watch,  saying  she 
supposed  that  had  been  the  object  of  his  search. 

This  circumstance  encouraged  him  to  make  ano 
ther  attempt ;  wherefore,  on  the  following  night,  he 
again  ascended  the  sign-post,  and  got  in  at  the 
window  ;  but  hearing  a  person  coming  down  stairs 
without  shoes,  he  got  back  to  the  sign-post,  de- 
scended, and  ran  off.  He  was  instantly  pursued  ; 
but  escaped  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Chagrined  at  this  disappointment,  he  sauntered 
into  the  fields,  and  lay  down  under  a  hay-rick.  He 
slumbered  awhile ;  but  being  distressed  in  mind,  he 
imagined  he  heard  a  voice  crying,  "  Run,  run,  fly 
for  your  life ;  for  you  are  pursued,  and  if  you  are 
taken,  you  will  be  hanged."  He  started  with  v.'ild 
affright,  and  large  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  his 
face,  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 

Finding  that  he  had  only  been  disturbed  by  a 
dream,  he  again  lay  down,  but  the  stings  of  his 
conscience  again  haunting-  him,  he  dreamt  that  a 
person  came  to  him,  saying,  "  Young  man,  yon 
must  go  away  from  hence ;  for  were  I  to  suffer  you 
to  remain  here,  I  should  expect  a  judgment  to  fall 
on  me ;  so  go  away,  or  I  will  fetch  a  constable  who 
shall  oblige  you  to  go."  Being  again  terrified,  he 
walked  round  the  hay-rick,  calling  out,  "  Who  is 
there  ?"  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  laid  down 
ag-ain  and  dreamt  that  his  father-in-law  stood  by 
him,  and  spoke  as  follows:  "  Oh  son!  will  you 
never  take  warning  till  justice  overtakes  you  r  The 
time  will  come  when  yon  will  wish,  but  too  late,  that 
you  had  been  warned  by  me." 

laiable  now  to  sleep,  through  the  agonies  of  his 
mind,  he  wandered  about   till   morning,  and   had 
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formed  a  resolution  of  returning-  to  liis  father-in 
law ;  but,  as  he  was  going  to  him,  he  met  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  paid  him  a  debt  of  a  few  shil- 
lings ;  and  going  to  drink  with  him,  Powis  soon  for- 
got the  virtuous  resokitions  he  had  formed. 

On  parting  from  this  acquaintance,  he  went  to 
the  house  of  another,  where  lie  slept  five  Lours,  and 
then,  being  extremely  hungry,  went  to  a  public- 
house,  where  he  supped,  and  spent  all  his  money, 
except  eight-pence. 

Thus  reduced,  he  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  attempt 
on  the  Chancery-Office,  for  which  purpose  he  broke 
through  the  wall,  but  found  no  booty. 

In  the  meantime  his  father-in-law  exerted  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  find  liim,  to  consult  his  safety ; 
and  having  met  with  him,  told  him  it  would  be  im- 
prudent for  him  to  stay  longer  in  London,  as  people 
began  to  be  suspicious  of  him:  wherefore  he  advised 
him  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  wck  as  a  journeyman 
with  a  smith  of  his  acquaintance. 

Young  Powis  consenting,  the  father  bought  him 
new  clothes,  furnished  him  with  some  good  books,  and 
gave  him  money  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  He  now 
left  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  soon  afterwards  meeting 
with  six  strolling  players,  one  of  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known,  they  sat  down  to  drinking,  at  which 
they  continued  till  all  Powis's  money  was  spent,  and 
then  he  sold  his  new  clothes. 

Our  young  adventurer  now  became  so  hardened 
in  guilt,  that  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  his 
reformation.  One  Sunday  morning  early  he  at- 
tempted to  break  open  the  house  of  a  baker  in 
Cliancery-lane ;  but  the  family  being  alarmed,  he 
was  obliged  to  decamp  without  his  booty,  though 
not  without  being  known.  This  affair  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  father,  he  commissioned  some 
friends  to  tell  the  boy,  if  they  should  meet  hkn, 
that  he  was  still  ready  to  receive  him  with  kindness, 
if  he  would  mend  his  conduct. 

Powis,  being  now  very  nmcli  distressed,   applied 
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to  bis  still  generous  relation,  who  advisicd  aim  to  go 
to  the  West  Indies,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
being-  out  of  danger ;  and  he  promised  to  furnish 
him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage. 

Powis,  accepting  the  offer,  was  properly  fitted  out 
and  sent  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  where  he  was 
confined  in  the  hold  to  prevent  his  escaping.  In  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  he  was  allowed  the  liberty  of 
the  ship ;  but  most  of  the  seamen  now  going  on 
shore  to  take  leave  of  their  friends,  he  resolved  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making  his  escape,  and  of 
taking  something  of  value  with  him. 

Waiting  till  it  was  night,  he  broke  open  a  chest 
belonging  to  a  passenger,  and  having  stolen  a  hand- 
some suit  of  clothes,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
people  on  watch  going  to  call  others  to  relieve  themy 
and  dropping  down  the  side  of  the  ship,  got  into  a 
boat ;  but  having  only  a  single  oar,  he  was  unable 
to  steer  her  ;  and  after  striving  a  considerable  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  let  her  drive ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  she  ran  on  shore  below  Woolwich. 

Quitting  the  boat  he  set  off  towards  London  ;  but 
near  Deptford  he  met  with  two  men,  who  asked  hiin 
to  sell  his  wig,  on  which  he  went  into  a  public  house 
with  them,  where  they  told  him  that  a  friend  of 
theirs  had  been  robbed  of  such  a  wig,  and  they 
suspected  him  to  be  the  robber. 

Powis  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  calhng  the 
landlord,  desired  that  a  constable  might  be  sent  for, 
to  take  the  villains  into  custody :  but  the  men  im- 
mediately threw  down  their  reckoning,  and  ran  off 
in  the  utmost  haste. 

Our  adventurer  proceeding  to  London,  changed 
his  clothes,  and  took  to  his  former  practice  of  house- 
breaking, in  which,  however,  he  was  remarkably 
unsuccessful.  Strolling  one  night  to  the  house, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  at  Stockwell,  he  got  iu 
at  the  window,  and  stole  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  great 
coat,  and  some  other  articles  ;  but  the  family  being 
alarmed,  he  was  pursued  and  taken. 

Vol.  I.  3  L 
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As  he  was  knowTi  by  the  people  of  the  house, 
they  threatened  to  convey  him  to  the  ship ;  but  he 
expressed  so  much  dread  at  the  consequence,  that 
they  conducted  him  again  to  his  father-in-law,  whose 
humanity  once  more  induced  him  to  receive  the  re- 
turning- prodigal  with  kindness. 

Powis  now  lived  regularly  at  home  about  nine 
weeks,  when,  having  received  about  a  guinea  as 
Christmas-box  money,  he  got  into  company,  and 
spent  the  whole,  after  which  he  renewed  his  former 
practices. 

Having  concealed  himself  under  some  hay  in  a 
stable  in  Chancery-lane,  he  broke  into  a  boarding- 
school  adjoining  to  it,  whence  he  stole  some  books, 
and  a  quantity  of  linen :  and  soon  after  this  he  broke 
in  the  house  of  an  attorney,  and  getting  into  a  gar- 
ret, struck  a  light;  but  some  of  the  family  being 
alarmed,  there  was  an  outcry  of  "  Thieves  !"  A  man 
ascending  a  ladder,  being  observed  by  Powis,  he 
attempted  to  break  through  the  tiling ;  but  failing 
in  this,  the  other  cried,  "  There  is  the  thief!"  Ter- 
rified by  these  words,  he  got  into  a  gutter,  whence 
he  dropped  down  to  a  carpenter's  yard  adjoining; 
but  could  get  no  farther. 

While  he  was  in  this  situation  the  carpenter,  going 
into  the  yard  with  a  candle,  took  him  into  custody, 
and  lodged  him  in  the  Round-house  ;  but  on  the 
following  day  his  father-in-law  exerted  himself  so 
eflfectually,  that  the  offence  was  forgiven  ;  and  he 
was  once  more  taken  home  to  the  house  of  his  ever- 
indulgent  relation. 

After  he  had  been  three  months  at  home,  the 
father-in-law  was  employed  to  do  some  business  for 
Mr.  Williams,  a  Welch  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
who  having  brought  his  lady  to  London  to  lay  in, 
she  died  in  child-bed,  and  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  buried  in  Wales.  Hereupon  Powis's 
father-in-law  was  sent  for,  to  examine  all  the  locks, 
&c.  that  the  effects  might  be  safe  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Williams. 
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Powis  l)eing-  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  this 
business,  found  a  box  of  linen  that  was  too  full,  on 
which  he  took  out  some  articles.  In  removing-  the 
linen,  he  found  a  small  box  remarkably  lieavy  which, 
on  examination,  appeared  to  contain  diamonds, 
jewels,  ring's,  a  gold  watch,  and  other  articles,  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  200/.  all  which  he  stole, 
and  put  the  box  in  its  place.  This  being  done,  he 
called  the  maid  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and  deli 
vered  the  key  of  the  larger  box. 

Powis  being  possessed  of  this  booty,  consulted  an 
acquaintance  as  to  the  method  of  disposing  of  it; 
who  advised  him  to  melt  the  gold,  and  throw  the 
jewels  into  the  Thames.  Tliis  being  agreed  to,  the 
acquaintance  kept  the  jewels ;  and  the  gold  being 
sold  for  eleven  guineas,  Powis  had  seven  of  them, 
which  he  soon  squandered  away. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  effects  were  stolen 
Powis  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  the  robbery, 
and  committed  to  Newgate ;  and,  being  tried  at  the 
next  sessions,  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years,  the  jury  having  given  a  verdict  that  he 
was  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirty-nine 
shillings. 

He  lay  in  Newgate  a  considerable  time ;  till  at 
length  his  father-in-law,  after  repeated  entreaties, 
and  a  promise  of  a  total  reformation  of  manners, 
made  such  interest,  that  he  was  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  set  at  large. 

Once  more  did  the  father-in-law  take  this  ungra- 
cious boy  into  his  house,  where  he  continued  about 
seven  months,  when  meeting  with  one  of  his  disso- 
lute companions,  he  spent  all  his  money,  and  was 
then  afraid  to  return  home. 

He  now  refrained  some  time  from  acts  of  theft^ 
and  taking  lodgings  in  an  alley  in  Fleet-street,  sub- 
sisted by  borrowing  money  of  his  acquaintance. 
JSoon  afterwards,  however,  lie  broke  open  a  trunk  at 
his  lodgings,  and  stole  some  linen,  which  he  piwned 
for  five  shillings  and  six-pence. 
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On  the  next  day  the  landlord  charged  him  wit\\ 
the  robbery;  but  not  mtending  to  prosecute  him, 
was  content  with  recovering  Lis  linen  from  the 
pawnbrokers,  and  took  Powis's  word  for  making 
good  the  deficient  money. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  adjusting  this  affair,  our 
young,  but  hardened  villain,  broke  open  the  coffee- 
house in  Chancery-lane,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  stole  a  few  articles,  which  produced 
him  about  thirty  shillings :  and  soon  afterwards  he 
broke  into  the  Chancery-office,  where  he  stole  two 
books,  which  he  sold  for  half-a  crown. 

On  the  following  evening,  he  went  again  to  the 
office,  and  hid  himself  under  the  stair-case:  but, 
being  heard  to  cough  by  a  man  who  had  been  left  to 
watch,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  conveyed  to 
a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where  his  father-in- 
law  attended,  and  pleaded  so  forcibly  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  go  home  witli  him  for  the 
night. 

On  the  following  day  some  gentlemen  came  to  ex- 
amine him,  when  he  denied  the  commission  of  a 
variety  of  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  charged ; 
but  the  gentlemen  having  consented  to  his  escape 
for  this  time,  advised  him  not  to  appear  again  in  that 
neighbourhood,  as  the  masters  in  chancery  had  given 
strict  orders  for  prosecuting  him. 

After  receiving  some  good  advice  from  his  father- 
in-law,  he  was  recommended  to  work  with  a  smith 
in  Milford-lane,  in  the  Strand :  but  Powis  had  a 
brother  who  called  upon  him  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  told  him  that  a  warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend 
him  for  robbing  the  Chancery-office ;  which  obliged 
him  to  abscond. 

JStroUing  one  evening  into  the  Spa-fields,  near 
Islington,  some  constables  apprehended  him  as  a 
vagrant,  and  lodged  liim,  with  several  otliers,  in  the 
New  Prison ;  and  on  the  following  day  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  discliargetl  by  a  magistrate,  and 
Powis  was  ordered   to  be  set  at  liberty;  but  noX 
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having  money  to  pay  his  fees,  he  was  taken  back  to 
the  prison,  where  he  remained  a  few  days  longer, 
and  was  then  set  at  liberty  by  the  charity  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  bid  him  "  Thank  God,  and  take  care 
never  to  get  into  trouble  again." 

In  a  short  time  after  liis  discharge,  he  broke  into 
the  Earl  of  Peterbm'ough's  house  at  Chelsea,  and 
stole  some  trifling  articles  from  the  kitchen,  which 
he  sold  for  four  shillings :  and  on  the  following  night 
he  robbed  another  house  m  the  same  neighbourhood 
of  some  effects,  whix^h  he  sold  for  ten  shillings. 

Th>s  trifling  sum  being  soon  spent,  he  broke  open 
a  house  in  LiiM3oln's-lnn  Fields,  where  he  got  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  mo4iey ;  and  to  prevent  persons 
who  knew  him  suspecting  that  he  was  the  thief,  he 
forged  a  letter,  as  coming  from  his  grandfather  in 
Yorkshire,  purporting  that  he  had  sent  him  such  a 
sum. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  at  a  kind  of  ball  given 
by  one  of  his  co.m.panrons,  to  celebrate  his  birth- 
day, Powis  fell  m  love  with  a  girl  who  made  one  of 
the  company. 

The  girl  paying  no  attention  to  his  addresses, 
Powis  waited  on  her  mother,  and,  after  some  con- 
versation with  her,  was  permitted  to  pay  his  personal 
respects  to  the  daughter,  to  whom  he  pretended 
that  his  grandfather  in  Yorkshire  would  leave  him 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  in  proof  of  what  he 
sai'd  he  shewed  her  some  counterfeit  letters,  appear- 
ing to  have  the  post- mark  on  them. 

The  girl  made  no  objection  to  him  as  a  husband; 
but  said  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  to  visit  his 
grandfather,  and  ask  his  consent  to  the  match, 
which  would  contribute  to  her  peace  of  mind.  On 
this  lie  left  her,  and  broke  open  a  house  that  even- 
ing, whence  he  stole  a  few  things,  which  he  sold  for 
fifteen  shillings,  and  caHing  on  her  the  next  day, 
took  his  leave,  as  if  preparing  for  his  journey. 

Flis  plan  was  to  comnii-t  some  robbery,  by  which 
he  might  obtain  a  considerable  sum,  and  then,  con- 
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cealing-  himself  for  some  time,  return  to  his  mistress, 
and  pretend  that  his  grandfather  had  given  him  the 
money. 

Going-  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera  he  was  greatly- 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  Macheath  on  the 
stage  in  his  fetters,  and  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
what  might  be  his  own  future  fate ;  yet,  about  a 
week  afterwards,  he  broke  open  a  cook's  shop,  and 
stole  some  articles,  the  sale  of  which  produced  him 
a  guinea. 

On  the  following  day  he  called  at  Newgate,  and 
treated  the  prisoners  to  the  amount  of  seven  shil- 
lings, and,  on  his  quitting  the  prison,  met  two  girls 
whom  he  knew ;  and  with  them  he  went  to  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  treated  them  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  so  that  only  eighteen 
pence  remained  of  his  last  ill-gotten  guinea. 

On  the  following  day  Powis  went  to  the  Black 
Raven,  in  Fetter-lane,  where  he  observed  the  land- 
lord put  some  gold  into  a  drawer,  of  which  he  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  possess  himself.  •  About 
midnight  he  went  away,  hewing  first  stolen  the  pin 
that  fastened  the  cellar-window. 

Returning  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  got  into  the 
cellar,  and  attempted  to  open  the  door  of  the  tap- 
room ;  but,  failing,  in  this,  he  was  about  to  return 
by  the  way  he  had  entered,  when  a  watchman  coming 
by,  and  seeing  the  window  open,  alarmed  the  family. 

Powis  now  escaped  into  a  carpenter's  yard,  and 
hid  himself:  but  the  landlord  coming  down,  and 
several  persons  attending,  he  was  apprehended  ;  but 
not  till  one  person  had  run  a  sword  through  his  leg, 
and  another  had  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  that 
almost  deprived  him  of  his  senses  ;  circumstances 
of  severity  that  could  not  be  justified,  as  he  made 
no  resistance. 

The  oifendei-  was  lodged  in  the  Compter  for  the 
present,  and  being  removed  to  Newgate,  was  brought 
to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  convicted  of  tlie  bur- 
^^lary,  and  received  sentence  of  death:  but  the  jury 
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considering  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  recommended  him  to  mercy :  however,  the 
royal  favour  was  not  extended  to  him,  as  he  had 
before  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 

When  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  he  begg-ed 
to  be  represented  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  royal 
favour :  but  he  was  told  not  to  expect  such  indul- 
gence. He  likewise  wrote  to  his  sweetheart;  to 
exert  her  influence^  which  she  promised ;  but  could 
do  nothing  to  serve  him. 

He  w  as  hanged  at  Tyburn,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1732,  along  with  William  Shelton,  at  the  age  of  22 
years,  after  admonishing  the  spectators  to  take 
warning  by  his  fatal  end,  and  expressing  the  utmost 
detestation  of  the  irregularities  of  his  lif?> 


SARAH  MALCOI.M,, 

(temple  laundress.) 


Eacecuted  in  Fleet-street,  March  7?  1773,  for  the 
murder  of  her  employer,  and  robbing  a  set  of 
chambers. 

The  Temple,  and  the  other  Inns  of  Court,  were 
originally  built  for  the  convenience  of  lawyers  only 
They  are  divided  into  apartments  containing  two,  or 
three,  and  some  of  them  four  rooms  each,  fitted  up 
for  single  gentlemen  ;  there  being  no  kind  of  ac- 
commodation for  a  family  in  any  of  them  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  lawyers  taking  private  houses, 
where  they  could  both  transact  their  business,  and 
bring  up  their  families,  the  chambers  were  neglected, 
and  the  owners,  preferring  other  tenants  to  none 
at  all,  let  them  out  to  any  that  would  take  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  private  famihes  lived 
»n  them. 
To  each  set  of  chambers  there  is  a  servant  under 
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the  name  of  a  laundress,  who  now  and  then  sweeps 
the  rooms,  and  daily  makes  the  students'  bed,  foi 
the  wages  of  a  yeariy  servant.  Thus  one  of  these 
laundresses,  will  attend  six,  eight,  and  even  ten,  sets 
of  chambers ;  and,  calcuhiting-  the  average  hire  of 
female  servants  in  London  at  ten  pounds,  the  place 
of  a  laundress,  including  the  profits  of  washing-, 
mending,  &c.  &c.  may  be,  in  several  instances,  valued 
at  100/.  a  year. 

One  of  these  laundresses  was  Sarah  Malcolm,  who 
basely  l)etrayed  her  trust,  and  murdered  her  em- 
ployer. Her  father  was  a  man  of  some  property  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  where  she  was  born  in  the 
year  1711,  but  being-  nuich  addicted  to  pleasure  and 
extravagance,  the  estate  became  soon  mortgaged. 
He  then,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
set  out  for  Dublin,  the  place  of  his  wife's  nativity; 
where  he  purchased  a  place  in  one  of  the  public 
offices  belonging  to  that  city,  the  profits  of  which 
enabled  him  to  live  in  credit,  and  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter an  education  superior  to  that  of  the  common 
class  of  people. 

Our  unfortunate  heroine,  being  naturally  of  a 
sprightly  disposition,  wholly  engaged  the  atfections 
of  her  parents,  witb  whom  she  lived  on  terms  of 
reciprocal  esteem. 

Some  years  after,  her  father  having  some  business 
of  consequence  to  settle,  they  came  to  London ; 
where  his  wife  dying,  in  a  short  time,  he  married 
another ;  who  not  being  agreeable  to  his  daughter's 
disposition  occasioned  a  separation  between  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  above,  Sarah,  who  was 
^^ow  arrived  at  woman's  estate,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  servitude  for  a  subsistence.  In  this 
station  slie  lived  in  many  reputable  families,  with 
greeit  credit,  being  nuich  commended  for  her  dili- 
gence and  sobriety.  At  last,  unfortunately  for  iier 
she  became  a  servant  at  the  black  Horse,  a  public 
liouse  near  Temple-Bar:  where  she  contracted  an 
acquaintance   witli   one  Mary  Tracv,  a  woman   of 
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light  character,  and  two  youn^  men  who  were  bro- 
thers, named  Thomas  and  James  Alexander. 

From  this  house  she  was  recommended  as  a  laun- 
dress, and  to  take  care  of  g-entlemens'  chambers  in 
the  temple;  and  amongst  her  employers  was  a  Mr, 
Kerril,  a  young-  gentleman  from  Ireland.  She  offi- 
ciated also  as  a  chairwoman  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Dun- 
comb,  a  lady  of  about  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
chambers  also  in  the  temple,  where  she  kept  two 
servants,  Elizabetli  Harrison,  ag-ed  sixty,  and  Ann 
Price,  about  seventeen. 

This  lady  beings  reputed  very  rich,  a  scheme  was 
formed  by  Sarah  for  robbing  her  chambers,  in  order 
as  it  was  supposed,  by  dint  of  money,  to  gain  one 
of  the  Alexanders  as  a  husband. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  February,  1733,  Sarah 
called  at  Mrs.  Duncomb's  chambers,  where  she  staid 
till  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  under  a  pre- 
tence of  visiting  Mrs,  Harrison,  who  was  just  recover- 
ed from  a  fit  of  sickness,  Mrs.  Love,  a  lady  who  had 
engaged  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Duncomb  the  next  day, 
being  present  at  the  time. 

It  was  generally  imagined  the  true  meaning  of  her 
visit  was  either  to  secrete  the  key  of  the  door,  or  to 
spoil  the  lock,  so  as  to  gain  an  easier  admittance  to 
put  her  diabolical  design  into  execution ;  as  the 
horrid  murders  were  either  committed  that  night,  or 
early  the  next  morning. 

On  Sunday  the  following  day,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  a  Mr.  Gahagan,  who  had  chambers  on 
the  same  floor,  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Kerril,  after 
which  they  went  to  the  Commons  together :  during 
which  time,  Mrs.  Love  (already  mentioned)  coming 
to  Mrs.  Duncomb's  chambers  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance :  after  waiting  a  considerable  time  she  went 
down  stairs,  wlien  meeting  with  Mrs,  Oiiphant,  she 
inquired  whether  she  had  seen  any  of  Mrs.  Duu- 
comb's  family ;  who  replying  she  had  not,  it  made 
her  conclude,  that  the  old  maidj  Elizabeth  Hani- 
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son  was  dead,  and  that  Ann  Price  was  gone  to  ac- 
quaint her  sister  with  the  news. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  then  went  to  Mrs.  Rhymer  (execu- 
trix to  Mrs.  Duncomb,)  who  returned  with  her  to  the 
chambers,  but  could  make  no  one  hear ;  when  seeing 
Sarah  Malcolm  at  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  door, 
they  called  to  her,  and  begged  she  would  fetch  a 
smith  to  force  open  the  door,  to  which  she  immedi- 
ately consented,  but  returned  without  one:  when 
Mrs.  Love  expressing  her  fears  that  they  were  all 
dead,  Mrs.  Oliphant  proposed  getting  out  of  her 
master's  window  into  the  gutter,  where,  by  breaking 
a  pane  of  glass,  she  could  easily  open  Mrs.  Dun- 
comb's  casemeut ;  which  was  accordingly  effected. 
Mrs.  Love,  Mrs.  Rhymer,  and  herself,  then  went  in, 
and  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  in  the  pas- 
sage was  the  body  of  Ann  Price,  laying  on  her  bed, 
wallowing  in  blood,  with  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear. 

In  the  next  room  lay  Elizabeth  Harrison,  strang- 
led; and  in  an  adjoining  room  the  poor  old  lady 
lay,  also  strangled  on  her  bed  :  the  box  where  she 
kept  her  money  being  broke  open,  and  stripped  of 
its  contents,  excepting  a  few  papers  only. 

The  neighbourhood  became  soon  alarmed  with 
the  news  of  these  shocking  murders.  Mr.  Gahagan 
and  Mr.  Kerril  happened  to  pass  at  the  time,  and 
seemg  a  crowd  of  people  about  the  chambers,  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter.  And  were  informed 
of  the  shocking  murders  committed  on  Mrs.  Dun 
comb  and  her  servants. 

As  they  walked  on,  Mr.  Gahagan  said  to  Mr. 
Kerril,  "  Mrs.  Duncomb  was  your  Sarah's  acquaint- 
ance," which  the  latter  passed  unnoticed.  On  their 
arrival  at  a  cotfee-house  in  Covent-Garden,  tliese 
horrid  murders  engrossed  the  conversation  of  the 
whole  company,  who  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  the 
opinion,  that  they  nuist  have  been  committed  by  some 
lauudresSjWho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chauibers. 
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From  the  coffee-house,  these  gentlemen  adjourned 
to  the  Horse-shoe  and  Magpye,  in  Essex-street; 
where  they  continued  till  about  one  in  the  morning ; 
when  they  both  returned  to  Mr.  KerriPs  chambers. 
On  their  entrance  they  found  Sarah  Malcolm,  with 
the  door  open,  lighting  the  fire.  "  So,  Sarah,  (says 
Mr.  Kerril)  are  you  here  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
ing ?  you  knew  Mrs.  Duncomb  ;  have  you  heard  of 
any  body  that  is  taken  up  for  the  murder  ?" — "  No," 
said  she,  "  but  a  gentleman  who  had  chambers  under 
her,  has  been  absent  two  or  three  days,  and  he  is 
suspected."  He  replied  thus :  "  Nobody  who  was 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Duncomb  shall  be  in  my 
chambers,  till  the  murderer  is  discovered ;  and 
therefore  look  up  your  things,  and  be  gone." 

In  the  interim  two  watchmen  were  called,  who 
found  her  turning  over  some  linen  in  a  box.  On 
being  asked  who  it  belonged  to,  she  replied  it  was 
her  own.  Mr.  Kerril  then  missing  two  waistcoats, 
inquired  what  she  had  done  with  them.  She  then 
called  him  aside,  and  told  him  she  had  pawned 
them  for  two  guineas,  at  Mr.  Williams's  in  Drury- 
lane;  praying  his  forgiveness,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  might  depend  upon  her  redeeming  them. 

Mr.  Kerril  then  informed  her  that  he  was  not  so 
much  displeased  with  her  on  account  of  the  waist- 
coats, but  suspected  her  to  be  concerned  in  the 
murders.  He  then  observed  a  bundle  lying  on  the 
floor,  which  she  informed  him  was  her  gown;  with 
some  linen  tied  up  in  it,  which  she  hoped  decency 
would  forbid  him  opening:  which  he  accordingly 
declined. 

On  a  stricter  search  he  missed  several  things  be- 
longing to  himself,  and  finding  others,  not  his  pro- 
perty, he  immediately  ordered  the  watchmen  to 
secure  her,  giving  them  a  strict  charge  not  to  let 
her  escape. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  requested  Mr.  Gahagan 
to  assist  him  in  a  thorough  search  ;  and  looking  into 
a  close-stool,    they  discovered   more    linen,  and  ^ 
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silver  pint  tankard,  the  handle  of  which  was  bloody. 
On  calling-  up  the  watchmen  again,  they  informed 
the  gentlemen  that  they  had  set  her  at  liberty,  on  her 
promising  to  surrender  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  They  were  ordered  immediately  to  find 
her  again  at  all  events  :  and,  calling  to  their  brother 
watchmen  at  the  gate,  they  luckily  found  she  had 
not  left  the  Temple  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
brought  back  to  the  chambers.  Upon  being  shewn 
the  bloody  tankard  and  linen,  and  asked,  who  they 
belonged  to,  she  asserted  that  they  had  been  left  her 
by  her  mother ;  that  the  blood  was  in  consequence 
of  having  cut  her  finger  ;  and,  making  some  frivo- 
lous excuses,  she  was  again  ordered  into  custody  of 
the  watchmen  till  morning. 

On  searching  her  in  the  watch-house,  a  green  silk 
purse,  containing  twenty-one  counters,  was  founi 
in  her  bosom.  The  next  morning,  after  a  full  ex- 
amination, she  was  comuiitted  to  Newgate. 

On  her  entering  Newgate,  she  saw  a  room  belong- 
ing to  the  debtors,  and  inquired  whether  she  could 
not  have  that  room.  She  was  answered  by  Roger 
Johnson,  a  turnkey,  that  it  would  cost  a  guinea; 
she  replied,  that  she  could  send  for  a  friend  that 
would  raise  two  or  three  guineas  if  necessary.  kShe 
then  went  into  the  tap-room,  and  talked  very  freely 
with  the  felons.  Johnson  then  took  her  into  a  room 
where  there  was  no  other  prisoner;  and  on  search- 
ing her  he  found  a  bag  conceal-ed  under  her  hair, 
containing  20  moidores,  18  guineas,  five  broad 
pieces,  (one  of  which  was  of  twenty-five  shillings 
value,  the  others  twenty-three  shillings  each,)  a 
half  broad  piece,  five  crowns,  and  two  pr  three 
siiillings.  On  being  asked  by  Johnson  where  she 
nad  the  money,  she  replied,  it  was  some  of  Mrs.  JDun- 
comb's;  "  but,  Mr.  Johnson,"  says  she,  "  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  it,  if  you  wdl  but  keep  it  to  your- 
self, and  let  nobody  know  any  tiling  of  the  matter  j 
for  the  other  things  against  me  are  nothing  but  cir 
cumstanccs,  and  1  shall  come  off  well  enough;  and 
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therefoie  I  only  desire  yon  to  let  me  have  three- 
pence or  six-pence  a  day  till  the  sessions  are  over, 
and  then  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  shift  for  myself." 
tie  accordingly  took  the  money,  which  he  sealed  up 
in  the  bag-,  and  which  was  produced  in  Court  on  her 
trial. 

She  also  informed  Johnson  that  she  had  engag-ed 
three  men,  for  a  trifling-  sum  of  money,  to  swear, 
that  the  tankard  belonged  to  her  grandmotlier, 
adding  that  was  all  she  wanted,  for  as  to  the  rest 
she  could  do  well  enough  ;  she  said  the  names  of  two 
of  the  men  were  Denny  and  Smith,  the  other  she 
had  forgot;  but  that  she  feared  they  were  not  to  be 
depended  on.  She  then,  (confiding  in  Johnson,)  put 
a  piece  of  mattrass  in  her  hair  to  make  it  appear  in 
bulk  as  before,  and  by  that  means  prevent  a  disco- 
very. 

She  afterwards  told  Johnson,  that  she  was  the 
contriver  of  the  robbery,  but  two  men  and  a  woman 
were  concerned  with  her  ;  that  she  watched  on  the 
stairs  while  they  committed  the  fact ;  but  that  she 
was  no  way  concerned  in  the  murder. 

She  also  said,  that  one  William  Gibbs  liad  been 
with  her,  by  whom  she  had  sent  ten  guineas  to  the 
two  Alexanders  before-mentioned,  who  she  said  were 
the  men  that  were  concerned  with  her  ;  and  she  con- 
tinued to  charge  them  with  the  guiJt  even  after  her 
condemnation. 

Soon  after  her  commitment  to  Newgate,  she  de- 
clared herself  a  dead  woman ;  and  it  being  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  she  would  destroy  herself,  she  was 
ordered  to  be  put  into  one  of  the  cells,  and  a  proper 
person  was  appointed  as  a  guard  on  her. 

Being  seized  with  violent  fits,  a  surgeon  was  sent 
for,  as  it  was  imagined  she  had  taken  poison  :  but 
be  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  arose  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  guilt,  and  that  the  terror  or 
lier  approaching  fate  had  caused  the  preternatural 
hurry  of  her  spirits. 

When  questions  were  asked  her,  she  prevaricated 
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SO  much  in  lier  answers,  and  appeared  withal  so  ex- 
tremely hardened,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to 
what  she  said.  She  would  by  no  means  suffer  any 
of  her  acquaintance  to  see  her ;  but  the  two  Alex- 
anders and  Mrs.  Tracy  being-  taken,  she  desired  to 
be  confronted  with  them,  saying,  she  should  die 
with  pleasure  now  they  were  taken. 

They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be  conducted 
into  her  presence ;  when  she  charged  them  in  the 
boldest  manner  with  the  murder,  crying  out,  "  Aye, 
these  are  the  persons  that  committed  the  nmrder." 
Then,  turning  to  Mary  Tracy,  she  said,  "  You 
know  this  to  be  true ;  see  what  you  have  brought  me 
to  ;  it  is  through  you,  and  the  two  Alexanders,  that 
I  am  brought  to  this  shame,  and  death  must  follow ; 
you  all  declared  that  you  would  do  no  murder,  but, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the  contrary." 

When  she  was  requested  one  day,  by  some  gentle- 
men in  the  press-yard,  to  make  a  full  discovery  of 
this  bloody  transaction,  she  replied  with  great 
warmth,  "  After  I  am  laid  in  my  grave  it  will  be 
found  out."  They  then  inquired  if  she  was  satisfied 
in  her  mind,  and  was  resolved  not  to  make  any 
further  confession :  she  answered,  "  that  she  was 
not  concerned  in  the  murder,  she  hoped  God  would 
accept  her  life  as  an  atonement  for  her  manifold 
sins." 

When  brought  to  her  trial,  the  strongest  circum- 
stantial proof  appeared  against  her,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Kerril,  Mr.  Gahagan,  Mrs.  Love,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  with  the  two  watchmen,  and  many  other 
witnesses  ;  so  that  not  a  person  in  the-whole  Court 
entertained  a  doubt  of  her  guilt.  When  called  on 
for  her  defence,  she  spoke  to  the  following  purport : 

That  she  freely  acknowledged  her  crimes  were 
deserving  of  death,  but  that  she  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  murder ;  that  the  robbery  was  contrived 
by  Mary  Tracy  and  herself;  that  they  met  at  Mr. 
Kerril's  Chambers  on  tlie  Sunday  before  the  robbery 
was  committed,  he  being  from  home  when  the  rob- 
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bing  Mrs.  Duncomb  was  proposed.  That  she  told 
Tracy  she  could  not  do  it  by  herself.  "  No,"  says 
Tracy,  "  there  are  the  two  Alexanders  will  help 
us."  That  the  next  day  she  had  seventeen  pounds 
sent  her  from  the  country,  which  she  deposited  m 
Mr.  Kerrril's  drawers.  That  they  all  met  the  Friday 
following-  in  Cheapside,  when  it  was  agreed  to  put 
their  scheme  in  execution  on  the  following-  night. 

That  the  next  evening,  between  seven  and  eig-ht, 
she  went  to  see  Elizabeth  Harrison,  who  was  ill ; 
with  whom  she  staid  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to 
meet  Mary  Tracy  and  the  two  Alexanders,  who  pro- 
posed going  about  the  robbery  immediately,  to  which 
she  objected,  as  being-  too  soon.  Mary  Tracy  per- 
sisting-, she  told  her  she  would  go  and  see,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  up  stairs,  and  they  followed  her; 
that  she  met  the  maid  on  the  stairs,  with  a  blue 
mug-,  g-oing  for  milk  to  make  a  sack-posset,  who 
inquired  who  those  people  were  that  followed.  She 
told  her  they  were  going  to  Mr.  Knight's.  When 
gone,  she  said  to  Tracy,  "  Now  do  you  and  Tom 
Alexander  go  down ;  I  know  the  door  is  left  a-jar, 
because  the  old  maid  is  ill,  and  can't  get  up  to  let 
the  young  maid  in  when  she  comes  back."  That 
James  Alexander  then  went  in,  and  hid  himself 
under  the  bed  ;  that  she  going  down  again,  met  the 
maid  coming  up,  who  inquired  if  she  had  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Betty:  she  answered  no,  and  going  down, 
spoke  with  Tracy  and  Alexander,  then  went  to  her 
master's  chambers,  where  staying  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  she  went  back,  and  found  Tom  Alexander 
and  Tracy  sitting  on  Mrs.  Duncomb's  stairs.  At 
twelve  o'clock  they  heard  Mr.  Knight  come  in  and 
shut  his  door.  It  being  a  very  stormy  night,  there 
was  nobody  stirring  except  the  watchmen  when  they 
cried  the  hoar. 

About  two,  another  gentleman  came  to  light  Lis 
candle  with  the  watchman,  upon  which  she  removed 
farther  up  stairs.  Soon  after  she  heard  Mrs.  Dun- 
comb's  door  open ;  and  James  Alexander  came  out, 
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and  said  "  now  is  the  time."  Tracy  and  Tom  Alex- 
ander then  went  in,  she  waiting  upon  the  stairs  to 
watch.  Between  four  and  five  they  returned  ;  one 
of  them  called  to  her  softly,  "  Hip!  how  shall  I 
shut  the  door  ?"  She  replied,  "  it  is  a  spring  lock  ; 
pull  it  to,  and  it  will  be  fast,"  which  they  accord- 
ingly did. 

That  they  then  proposed  sharing-  the  money  upon 
the  stairs,  to  which  she  objected ;  they  then  went 
under  the  arch  by  Fig-tree  court ;  and  she  inquired 
how  much  they  had  got ;  when  they  informed  her, 
that  in  the  maid's  purse  they  found  fifty  guineas 
and  some  silver,  in  the  drawers  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  exclusive  of  the  tankard,  money  in  the  box, 
and  other  valuable  things,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  three  hundred  pounds. 

That  they  then  informed  her,  that  they  had  gagged 
the  old  lady  and  her  maids.  That  she  received  the 
tankard,  a  sum  of  money,  and  some  linen,  for  her 
share,  they  reserving  a  silver  spoon,  ring,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  money  to  themselves.  That  they 
next  advised  her  to  be  very  cautious  to  conceal  the 
money  under  ground,  and  not  to  appear  to  possess 
any :  and  that  they  then  appointed  a  meeting  at 
Greenwich,  which  was  afterwards  forgot. 

Her  defence  being  ended,  the  Jury  withdrew  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

While  under  sentence  of  death  she  seemed  to  feel 
all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  and  would  frequently  fall 
into  violent  fits,  which  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
agonies,  expressive  of  the  utmost  perturbation  of 
mind.  In  one  of  these  fits  the  keeper  inquiring 
what  was  tlie  matter,  she  replied  that  she  was  af- 
fected by  being  informed  that  she  was  to  be  executed 
amongst  all  her  acquaintance  in  Fleet-street,  the 
thoughts  of  wliich  were  insupportable.  In  answer 
to  this  the  keeper  told  her,  "  that  could  not  be  the 
truth ;  as  he  made  her  acquainted  with  the  place 
where  she  was  to  die,  on  the  dead  warrant's  coming; 
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down ;  therefore  it  was  not  probable  that  it  could 
have  such  an  effect  on  her  at  that  tune."  He  then, 
by  the  most  forcible  arguments,  recommended  her 
to  make  a  full  confession  of  her  guilt,  as  the  only 
means  of  quieting  her  conscience  ;  but  to  this  ad- 
vice she  made  no  reply. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  she  called  to 
a  fellow-prisoner  in  the  opposite  ceil,  who  was  to 
die  the  next  day ;  exhorting  him  to  take  comfort, 
and  offering  for  him  her  prayers,  which  he  begged 
her  to  do,  and  which  she  accordingly  did  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  After  which,  calling  to  him  again, 
she  said,  "  Your  time  is  short  as  well  as  mine,  and 
I  wish  I  was  to  go  with  you:  as  to  the  ignominy  of 
your  fate,  let  not  that  trouble  you ;  none  but  the 
vulgar  will  retiect  either  on  your  friends  or  relations ; 
good  parents  may  have  unhappy  children,  and  pious 
children  may  have  unhappy  parents  ;  neither  are 
answerable  for  the  other.  As  to  the  suddenness  of 
our  death,  consider,  we  have  had  time  to  prepare 
for  it,  whereas  many  die  so  suddenly,  that  they  have 
not  time  to  call  for  mercy." 

The  bell-man  coming  at  the  usual  time,  li^  ex- 
horted her  to  attend  to  what  he  said,  which  she  ac- 
cordingly did ;  and  then  throwing  him  a  shilling, 
bid  him  call  for  a  pint  of  wine. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  woman  attended 
prayers  very  constantly  during  the  time  of  her  being 
in  Newgate,  there  is  great  reason  to  imagine,  froni 
many  circumstances,  that  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  which  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  she  received  from  a  priest  of  that 
persuasion  a  few  days  before  she  suffered  ;  though  it 
is  certain,  from  the  last  actions  of  her  life,  that  she 
adhered  to  no  principles  of  religion  whatever. 

Her  behaviour  was  far  from  sincere,  and  she  ge- 
nerally contradicted  herself  in  whatever  question^ 
were  asked  lier ;  so  that,  instead  of  preparing  for 
that  awful  state  on  which  she  was  then  entering,  she 
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daily  added  to  her  other  crimes  the  sin   of  hypo 
crisy. 

On  the  morning-  of  execution,  she  appeared  more 
composed  than  she  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and 
seemed  to  join  in  prayers  with  the  ordinary,  and 
another  gentleman  who  attended,  with  much  sin- 
cerity. 

When  in  the  cart  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept 
most  bitterly.  The  accumulated  guilt  of  the  very 
enormous  crimes  she  had  committed  seemed  now  to 
press  heavily  on  her,  and  she  appeared  almost  ready 
to  sink  under  a  load  of  affliction. 

At  the  place  of  execution  she  behaved  with  the 
utmost  devoutness  and  resignation  ;  but  when  the 
ordinary,  in  his  prayers,  recommended  her  soul  to 
God,  she  fainted,  and  with  much  difficulty  recovered 
her  senses.  On  the  cart's  driving  off,  she  turned 
towards  the  Temple,  crying  out,  "  Oh  1  my  master! 
my  master !  I  wish  I  could  see  him  ;"  and  then, 
casting  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  called  upon  Christ 
to  receive   her  soul. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  PORTEOUS, 

Convicted  of  inm^der,   but  imirdered  by  the  mob. 

Few  cases  have  excited  more  attention  than  that  of 
Captain  Porteous,  who  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  who  having  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  was  dragged  out 
of  prison,  and  killed  by  an  enraged  mob.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh,  the  town  in  which  the  riot 
took  place,  were  fined  for  neglect  of  their  duty, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  acting  again  in  any  judi- 
cial capacity,  and  the  royal  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which  a  large  reward  was  offiiired  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  murderers,  but  from  such  an  immense 
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mob  as  that  which  seized  Porteous,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  select  any  individuals. 

John  Porteous  was  born  of  indigent  parents,  near 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  bound  him  apprentice 
to  a  tailor,  with  whom,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman. 

Porteous  was  soon  noticed  by  several  reputable 
gentlemen,  as  a  young-  man  of  good  address  and 
fine  accomplishments,  and  one  whom  they  enter- 
tained a  desire  to  serve. 

It  happened  at  this  time,  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  growing  tired 
of  his  mistress,  wished  to  disengage  himself  from 
her  in  a  genteel  manner :  and  knowing  Porteous  to 
be  very  poor,  he  proposed  his  taking  her  off  his 
hands,  by  making  her  his  wife. 

When  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  the  lady 
she  rejected  it  with  much  disdain,  thinking  it  a  great 
degradation  to  match  with  a  journeyman  tailor;  but 
on  the  gentleman's  promising  her  a  fortune  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  she  consented,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried accordhigly. 

Porteous  now  commenced  master,  and  met  with 
good  success  for  some  time ;  but  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  company,  he  neglected  his  business  ;  by 
which  means  he  lost  many  of  his  customers.  His 
wife,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  her 
old  friend  the  provost,  to  make  some  other  provision 
for  them. 

In  Edinburgh  tliere  are  three  companies  of  men, 
of  twenty-five  each,  who  are  employed  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  take  up  all  oflenders,  whom  they  keep  in 
custody  till  examined  by  a  magistrate.  An  officer  is 
appointed  to  each  of  these  companies,  whom  they 
style  captain,  with  a  salary  of  80/.  a  year,  and  a 
suit  of  scarlet  uniform,  which  in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  reckoned  very  honourable. 

A  vacancy  happening  by  the  death  of  one  of  these 
captains,  the  provost  immediately  appointed  his 
friend  Porteous  to  fill  up  the  place  ;  who  being  now 
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adv^anced  to  honour,  forjiot  all  his  former  politeness, 
for  \vh?ch  he  was  so  much  esteemed  when  a  trades- 
man ;  and  assumed  all  the  consequence  of  a  man  in 
authority. 

If  a  riot  happened  in  the  city,  Porteous  was  ge- 
nerally made  choice  of  by  the  mag'istrates  to  sup- 
press it,  he  being-  a  man  of  resolute  spirit  and  un- 
acquainted with  fear.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
j^enerally  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  and 
would  treat  the  delinquents  with  the  utmost  cruelty, 
by  knocking-  them  down  with  his  musket,  and  fre- 
quently breaking-  legs  and  arms. 

If  sent  to  quell  a  disturbance  in  a  house  of  ill  fame, 
notwithstanding-  he  was  a  most  abandoned  debau- 
chee himself,  he  would  take  pleasure  in  exposing- 
the  characters  of  all  those  he  found  there,  thereby 
destroying-  the  peace  of  many  families :  he  would 
treat  the  unhappy  prostitutes  with  the  g-reatest  in- 
humanity, and  even  drag  theni  to  a  prison,  though 
many  of  them  had  been  seduced  by  himself. 

Amongst  the  many  instances  of  cruelty  he  com- 
mitted, we  shall  mention  the  following,  because  it 
procured  hhn  the  universal  hatred  of  the  people  in 
that  city : 

A  vacancy  happening  in  the  lectureship  of  a 
neighbouring  church,  two  young-  gentlemen  were 
candidates ;  and  having-  each  an  equal  number  of 
-votes,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  presbytery ; 
who  declared  in  favour  of  Dawson.  The  other  can- 
didate, Mr.  Wotherspoon,  appealed  to  the  synod, 
who  reversed  the  order  of  the  presbytery.  As  the 
parishioners  were  much  exasperated,  and  a  tumult 
being  apprehended  at  the  church  on  the  day  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  was  to  preach  his  first  sermon,  Por- 
teous was  ordered  there  to  keep  tlie  peace,  but  find- 
ing, on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Dawson  had  got  possession 
of  the  pulpit,  he  went  up  the  steps  without  the  least 
ceremony,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  dragged 
him  down  like  a  thief.  In  consequence  of  the  wounds 
he  received  at  this  time,  Mr.  D.  died  a  few  weeks  after. 
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Mr.  Wotherspoon  coming-  in  at  the  time  of  the 
affray,  Mr.  Dawson's  friends  were  so  enrag-ed,  that 
they  immediately  fell  on  him,  whom  they  beat  in 
such  a  terrible  manner,  that  he  also  died  about  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Dawson. 

Thus  the  lives  of  two  amiable  young  gentlemen 
were  sacrificed  to  the  brutality  of  this  inhuman 
monster.  Many  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
also  much  wounded  in  the  affray ;  yet  this  wretch 
escaped  unpunished :  no  notice  being-  taken  of  the 
many  instances  of  his  barbarity. 

Nothing  gave  more  pleasure  to  this  fellow  than  his 
being  employed  to  quell  riots,  which,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  magistrates,  he  was  too  much  encouraged  in. 
On  these  occasions  he  never  wanted  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  savage  disposition. 

Smuggling  was  so  much  practised  in  Scotland  at  that 
time,  that  no  laws  could  restrain  it.  The  smugglers 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  so  that  the  revenue  officers 
could  not  attack  tliem  without  endangering  their  lives. 

The  most  active  persons  in  striving  to  suppress 
these  unlawful  practices  was  Mr.  Stark,  collector 
for  the  county  of  Fife,  who  being  informed  that 
one  Andrew  Wilson  had  a  large  quantity  of  contra- 
band goods  at  his  house,  persuaded  a  number  of 
men  to  accompany  him ;  and  they  seized  the  goods, 
and  safely  lodged  them  (as  they  thought)  in  the 
Custom-House,  but  Wilson  being  a  man  of  enter- 
prising spirit,  went  in  company  with  one  Robertson, 
and  some  more  of  his  gang,  to  the  Custom-House, 
when,  breaking  open  the  doors,  they  recovered  their 
goods,  which  they  brought  off  in  carts,  in  defiance 
of  all  opposition. 

Mr.  Stark  hearing  that  such  a  daring  insult  had 
been  committed,  dispatched  an  account  thereof  to 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  immediately  ap- 
plying to  the  Lord  Justice  Clark,  his  lordship  issued 
his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  Fife,  commanding  him 
to  assemble  all  the  people  in  his  jurisdiction  to  seize 
the  delinquents,  and  replace  the  goods. 
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In  consequence  of  the  above  order,  many  were 
apprehended,  but  all  discharg-ed  again  for  want  of 
evidence,  except  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  were 
both  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  die. 

A  custom  prevailed  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  of 
taking-  the  condemned  criminals  to  church  every 
Sunday,  under  the  care  of  three  or  four  of  the  city 
g-uards.  The  above  two  criminals  were  according-ly 
taken  to  one  of  the  churches  on  the  Sunday  before 
they  were  to  suffer;  when,  just  getting-  within  the 
door,  Wilson  (though  handcuffed)  assisted  in  his 
companion's  escape,  by  seizing  hold  of  one  soldier 
witji  his  teeth,  and  keeping-  the  others  from  turning- 
upon  him,  while  he  cried  out  to  Robertson  to  run. 

Robertson  accordingly  took  to  his  heels,  and  the 
streets  being  crowded  with  people  going  to  church, 
he  passed  uninterrupted,  and  got  out  of  one  of  the 
city  gates  just  as  they  were  going  to  shut  it :  a  cus- 
tom constantly  observed  during  divine  service. 

The  city  being  now  alarmed,  Porteous  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  in  search  of  him,  but  all  in  vain, 
as  Robertson  met  with  a  friend  who  knocked  off  his 
handcuffs,  and  procured  him  a  horse  ;  and  the  same 
evening  got  on  board  a  vessel  at  Dunbar,  which 
landed  him  safe  in  Holland. 

He  was  living  in  the  year  17^6,  and  kept  a  public- 
house  with  great  credit,  near  the  bridge  at  Rotter- 
dam. 

On  the  following  Wednesdaj/  a  temporary  gallows 
was  erected  in  the  grass-market,  for  the  execution 
of  Wilson,  who  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  there 
by  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Porteous. 

Porteous  being  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  rescue  the  prisonerj  represented  to  the 
provost  the  necessity  there  was  for  soldiers  to  be 
drawn  up  ready  to  preserve  the  peace.  On  which 
five  companies  of  the  Welsh  fuzileers,  commanded 
by  a  major,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  in  the 
lawn- market,  near  the  place  of  execution. 

No  disturbance  arising,  the  prisoner  finished  hi3 
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devotions,  ascended  tlie  ladder,  was  turned  off,  and 
continued  hanging-  the  usual  time  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  tlie  hangman  going-  up  the  ladder  to  cut 
him  down,  a  stone  struck  him  on  the  nose,  and 
caused  it  to  bleed.  Tiiis  stone  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  at  which  Porteous  was  so 
much  exasperated,  that  he  instantly  called  out  to 
his  men  "  Fire  and  be  damned ;"  discharg-ing-  his 
own  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  shooting-  a  young- 
man,  who  was  apprentice  to  a  confectioner,  dead 
on  the  spot. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  more  humanely  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  people ;  l)ut  unfortunately  killed 
two  or  three  who  were  looking-  out  at  the  windows. 
Others  of  the  soldiers  wantonly  fired  amongst  the 
feet  of  the  mob,  by  which  many  were  so  disabled 
as  to  be  afterwards  obliged  to  suffer  amputation. 

Porteous  now  endeavoured  to  draw  off"  his  men, 
as  the  mob  grew  exceedingly  outrageous,  throwing 
stones  with  every  thing  else  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  continuing  to  press  on  the  soldiers ; 
on  which  Porteous,  with  two  of  his  men,  turned 
about  and  fired,  killing  three  more  of  the  people, 
which  amounted  to  nine  in  the  whole  that  were  left 
dead  upon  the  spot ;  and  many  wounded. 

A  Serjeant  was  sent  by  the  major  of  the  Welsh 
fuzileers  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
but  the  mob  was  so  outrageous  that  he  could  gain 
no  intelligence.  Porteous,  being  assisted  by  the 
Welsh  fuzileers,  at  last  conducted  his  men  to  the 
guard,  when,  being  sent  for  by  the  provost,  he 
passed  a  long  examination,  and  was  committed  to 
prison  in  order  to  take  his  trial  for  mnrder. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1736',  the  trial  came  on  be- 
fore the  lords  of  the  justiciary,  previous  to  which 
Porteous  made  a  judicial  confession  that  the  people 
were  killed  as  mentioned  in  the  indictments ;  but 
pleaded  self-defence.  His  council  then  stated  the  fol- 
lowing point  of  law  to  be  determined  by  the  judges, 
previous  to  the  jury  being  charged  with  the  prisoner : 
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"  Whether  a  military  officer  with  soldiers  under 
his  command,  who  fires,  or  orders  his  men  to  fire^ 
when  assaulted  by  the  populace,  is  not  acting-  con- 
sistently with  the  nature  of  self-defence,  according* 
to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations  r" 

The  council  being-  ordered  to  pl^ad  to  the  question 
by  the  court,  they  pronounced,  as  their  opinion, 
"  That  if  it  was  proved  that  Captain  Porteous  either 
fired  a  gun,  or  caused  one  or  more  to  be  fired,  by 
which  any  person  or  persons  was  or  were  killed, 
and  if  the  said  firing  happened  without  orders  from 
a  magistrate  properly  authorized,  then  it  would  be 
murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 

Thus  the  question  being  decided  against  him,  and 
the  jury  impannelled,  forty-four  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined for  and  against  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  being  now  called  on  for  his  defence, 
his  council  insisted  that  the  magistrates  had  ordered 
him  to  support  the  execution  of  Wilson,  and  repel 
force  by  force,  being  apprehensive  of  a  rescue ;  that 
powder  and  ball  had  been  giver,  them  for  the  said 
purpose,  with  orders  to  load  their  pieces. 

They  insisted  also,  that  he  only  meant  to  intimi- 
date the  people  by  threats,  and  actually  knocked 
down  one  of  his  own  men  for  presenting  his  piece ; 
that  finding  the  men  would  not  obey  orders,  he 
drew  off  as  many  as  he  could ;  that  he  afterwards 
heard  a  firing  in  the  rear,  contrary  to  his  orders. 
That  in  order  to  know  who  had  fired  he  would  not 
suffer  their  pieces  to  be  cleaned  till  properly  in- 
spected, and  that  he  never  attempted  to  escape, 
though  he  had  the  greatest  opportunity,  and  might 
have  effected  it  with  the  utmost  ease. 

They  farther  insisted,  that  admitting  some  ex- 
cesses had  been  committed,  it  could  not  amount  ra 
murder,  as  he  was  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  done 
with  premeditated  malice. 

In  answer  to  this  the  council  for  the  crown  argued, 
that  the  trust  reposed  in  the  prisoner  ceased  when 
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tlie  execution  was  over ;  that  he  was  then  no  long-er 
an  officer  employed  for  that  purpose  for  which  the 
fire-arms  had  been  loaded,  and  that  the  reading-  the 
riot  act  only  could  justify  their  firing-,  in  case  a 
rescue  had  actually  been  attempted. 

The  prisoner's  council  replied,  that  the  magis- 
trates, whose  duty  it  was  to  have  read  the  act,  had 
deserted  the  soldiery,  and  took  refuge  in  a  house  for 
their  own  security,  and  that  it  was  hard  for  men  U 
suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  when 
they  had  lawful  weapons  put  into  their  hands  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

The  charge  being  delivered  to  the  Jury,  they  re- 
tired for  a  considerable  time,  when  they  brought  him 
in  guilty,  and  he  received  sentence  of  death. 

The  king  being  then  at  Hanover,  and  much  in- 
terest being  made  to  save  the  prisoner,  the  queen, 
by  the  advice  of  her  council,  granted  a  respite  till 
his  Majesty's  return  to  England.  The  respite  was 
only  procured  one  week  before  his  sentence  was  to 
be  put  in  execution,  of  which,  when  the  populace 
were  informed,  such  a  scheme  of  revenge  was  medi- 
tated as  is  perhaps  unprecedented. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  17^6,  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  evening,  a  large  body  of  men  entered  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  seized  the  arms  belonging 
to  the  guard ;  they  then  patrolled  the  streets,  crying- 
out,  "  All  those  who  dare  avenge  innocent  blood, 
let  them  come  here."  They  then  shut  the  gates,  and 
place-d  guards  at  each. 

The  main  body  of  the  mob,  all  disguised,  marched 
in  the  mean  time  to  the  prison ;  when  finding  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  open  the  doors  with  hammers, 
they  immediately  set  fire  to  it ;  taking-  great  care 
that  the  flames  should  not  spread  beyond  iheir  pro- 
per bounds.  The  outer  door  was  hardly  consumed 
before  they  rushed  in,  and,  ordering-  the  keeper  to 
open  the  door  of  the  captain's  apartment,  cried  out, 
"  Where  is   the    villain,    Porteous  ?"      He    replied, 
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"  Here  I  am ;  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  To 
which  they  answered,  that  they  meant  to  hang-  him 
in  the  Grass  Market,  the  place  where  he  had  shed 
so  much  innocent  blood. 

His  expostulations  were  all  in  vain,  they  seized 
him  by  the  legs  and  arms,  and  dragged  him  instantly 
to  the  place  of  execution. 

On  their  arrival,  they  broke  open  a  shop  to  find 
a  rope  suitable  to  their  purpose,  which  they  imme- 
diately fixed  round  his  neck,  then  throwing  the  other 
end  over  a  dyer's  pole,  hoisted  him  up ;  when  he, 
endeavouring  to  save  himself,  fixed  his  hands  be- 
tween the  halter  and  his  neck,  which  being  observed 
by  some  of  the  mob,  one  of  them  struck  him  with 
an  axe,  which  obliging  him  to  quit  his  hold,  they 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

When  they  were  satisfied  he  was  dead,  they  im- 
mediately dispersed  to  their  several  habitations,  un- 
molested themselves,  and  without  molesting  any  one 
else. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Captain  John  Porteous,  a 
man  possessed  of  qualifications  which,  had  they 
been  properly  applied,^  might  have  rendered  him  an 
honourable  and  useful  servant  of  his  country.  His 
undaunted  spirit  and' invincible  courage  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  greatest  hero  of  antiquity.  But 
being  advanced  to  power,  he  became  intoxicated 
with  pride,  and  instead  of  being  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  despised  and  hated  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  fate  of  this  unhappy  man, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  caution  to  those  who  are  in 
power  not  to  abuse  it ;  but,  by  a  humane  as  well  as 
diligent  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  i"ender  them- 
selves worthy  members  of  society. 
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Executed  at  Execution- Dock,  •January  ^b,  l^ 38, /"or 
piracy  and  murder. 

The  crime  of  murder  was  in  this  instance,  as  it  g-e- 
nerally  is,  added  to  that  of  piracy ;  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  detection.  But  the  perpetration 
of  this  horrid  crime,  as  it  is  an  addition  to  their 
guilt,  is  so  far  from  affording-  any  security  to  the 
offenders,  that  it  exposes  them  to  certain  death  in 
case  of  discovery,  which  it  seldom  r/  never  pre- 
vents. 

Richardson  who,  besides  being-  a  murderer  and  a 
pirate,  was  a  notorious  swindler  and  adulterer,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  went  to  school 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old;  he  was  then  put 
under  the  care  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  cooper ; 
but  not  liking  that  business,  he  sailed  on  board  a 
merchant-ship,  commanded  by  his  name-sake,  Cap- 
tain Richardson. 

After  one  voyage^  he  served  five  years  to  a  car- 
penter ;  but  having  made  an  illicit  connection  with 
his  master's  daughter,  who  became  pregnant,  he 
quitted  his  service,  and  entered  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  Jamaica ;  but  on  his  arrival  there  he  was 
impressed,  put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  brought 
to  England. 

The  ship's  crew  being  paid  at  Chatham,  he  came 
to  London,  took  lodgings  in  Ilorsley-down,  and 
soon  spent  all  his  money.  On  this  he  entered  as 
boatswain  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  the  Baltic ; 
but  being  weary  of  his  situation,  he  soon  quitted 
that  station,  having  first  concerted  and  executed  the 
following  scheme  of  fraud. 

Knowing  that  there  was  a  merchant  in  the  coun- 
try, with  whom  the  Captain  had  dealings,  he  went 
to  a  tavern  and  wrote  a  letter,  as  from  the  captain, 
desiring  that  the  merchant  would  send  him  a  hun- 
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dred  rix  dollars.  This  letter  he  carried  himself,  and 
/  eceived  the  money  from  the  merchant,  who  said  he 
had  more  at  the  captain's  service  if  it  was  wanted. 

Being-  possessed  of  this  sum,  he,  the  next  day, 
embarked  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  soon  after  connected  himself  with  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  sailed  as  a  mate  of  a 
Dutch  East-India  ship.  With  this  woman  he  co- 
habited about  eight  months,  when  she  told  him  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  decamp,  as  she 
daily  expected  her  husband  to  return  from  his  voy 

Richardson  agreed  to  depart,  but  first  deter- 
mined to  rob  her;  and  having-  persuaded  her  to 'go 
to  the  play,  he  took  her  to  a  tavern  afterwards, 
where  he  plied  her  with  liquor  till  she  was  perfectly 
intoxicated.  This  being  done,  he  attended  her 
home,  and  having  got  her  to  bed,  and  found  her 
fast  asleep,  he  took  the  keys  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
unlc eking  the  warehouse,  stole  India  goods  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  conveyed 
to  a  lodging  he  had  taken  to  receive  them.  He  then 
replaced  the  keys ;  but  finding  some  that  were 
smaller,  he  witli  those  opened  her  drawers,  and 
took  out  60/.  Some  years  after  this,  he  saw  this 
woman  at  Amsterdam,  but  she  made  no  complaint 
of  the  robbery  ;  by  which  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  she  was  afraid  her  husband  might  suspect 
her  former  illicit  connection. 

Having  put  his  stolen  goods  on  board  one  of  the 
Rotterdam  boats,  he  sailed  for  that  place,  where  he 
found  the  Captain  of  a  vessel  bound  to  New  Eng- 
land, with  whom  he  sailed  at  the  expiration  of  four 
days. 

On  their  arrival  at  Boston,  Richardson  went  to 
settle  about  fifty  miles  up  the  country,  in  expectation 
tliat  the  property  he  possessed  might  procure  him  a 
wife  of  some  fortune.  Having  taken  his  lodgings 
at  a  farmer's,  he  deposited  his  goods  in  a  kind  of 
warciiouse. 
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It  being  now  near  the  Christmas  holidays,  many 
of  the  country  people  solicited  that  he  would  keep 
the  festival  with  them.  His  offers  were  so  numerous, 
that  he  scarce  knew  how  to  determine ;  but  at 
length  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  to 
which  he  was  influenced  by  his  having  three  daugh- 
ters, and  four  maid-servants,  all  of  them  very 
agreeable  young  women. 

Richardson  made  presents  of  India  handkerchiefs 
to  all  the  girls,  and  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into 
their  favour  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  all  preg- 
nant. But  before  this  circumstance  was  discovered, 
there  happened  to  be  a  wedding,  to  which  the 
daughter  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  invited  as  a 
bride-maid,  and  Richardson  as  a  bride-man. 

Our  adventurer,  soon  becoming  intimate  with  the 
young  lady,  persuaded  her  to  go  and  see  his  lodg- 
ings and  warehouse,  and  offered  to  make  her  a  pre- 
sent of  any  piece  of  goods  which  she  might  deem 
worth  her  acceptance.  At  length  she  fixed  on  a 
piece  of  chintz,  and  carried  it  home  with  her. 

Two  days  afterwards  Richardson  wrote  to  her,  and 
her  answer  being  such  as  flattered  his  wishes,  he 
likewise  wrote  to  her  fatlier,  requesting  his  permis- 
sion to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  daughter.  The  old 
gentleman  readily  admitted  his  visits,  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  gave  his  consent  that  the 
young  people  should  be  united  in  wedlock. 

There  being  no  licences  for  marriage  in  that  coun- 
try, it  is  the  custom  to  publish  the  banns  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays  in  the  church.  On  the  first  day  no 
objection  was  made ;  but  on  the  second  JSunday  all 
the  girls  from  the  house  where  he  had  spent  his 
Christmas,  made  their  appearance,  to  forbid  the 
banns,  each  of  them  declaring  that  she  was  with 
child  by  the  intended  husband. 

Hereupon  Richardson  slipped  out  of  the  church, 
leaving  the  people  astonished  at  the  singularity  of 
the  circumstance ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  should  hear  from 
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the  father  of  the  young  lady,  whom  he  had  already 
seduced. 

Ill  a  few  days  he  received  a  letter  from  the  old 
gentleman,  begging  that  he  would  decline  his  visits, 
as  his  conduct  furnished  a  subject  of  conversation 
for  the  whole  country ;  and  with  his  request  Rich- 
ai-dson  very  cheerfully  complied ;  but  in  about  four 
months  he  was  sent  for,  when  the  justice  offered  him 
300/.  currency,  to  take  his  daughter  as  a  wife.  He 
seemed  to  hesitate  at  first ;  but  at  length  consenting, 
the  young  lady  and  he  went  to  a  village  at  the  dis 
tance  of  forty  miles,  where  the  banns  were  regularly 
published,  and  the  marriage  took  place,  before  the 
other  parties  were  apprized  of  it. 

However,  in  a  little  time  after  the  wedding,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  friends  of  the  gu*ls  whom  he 
had  debauched,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  give  se- 
curity for  the  maintenance  of  the  future  children ; 
on  which  his  father-in-law  engaged  hat  he  should 
not  abscond,  and  paid  him  his  wife's  fortune. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  money,  and 
being  sick  of  his  new  connection,  he  told  his  wife 
and  her  relations  that,  not  being  fond  of  a  country 
life,  he  would  go  to  New- York,  and  build  him  a 
ship,  and  would  return  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months.  The  family  having  no  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tentions, took  leave  of  him  with  every  mark  of  af- 
fection :  but  he  never  went  near  them  any  more. 

Having  previously  sent  his  effects  to  Boston  he 
went  to  that  place,  where  he  soon  spent  his  money 
amongst  the  worst  kind  of  company,  and  no  person 
being  willing  to  trust  him,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
distress.  It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should 
work  for  his  bread;  and  being  tolerably  well  skilled 
ill  ship-building,  he  got  employment  under  a  master- 
builder  who  was  a  Quaker,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  indulgence. 

Tlie  Quaker  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  a  young 
wife,  with  whom  Richardson  v/ished  to  be  better 
acquainted ;  am.!    one   day   quitted   liis  work,  and 
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went  home  to  the  house ;  but  was  followed  by  the 
old  man  who  came  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him 
talking  to  his  wife.  The  Quaker  asked  him  what 
business  he  had  there,  and  why  he  did  not  keep  at 
his  work.  Richardson  replied,  that  he  only  came 
home  for  an  augur;  to  which  the  Quaker  said,  "Ah! 
friend  John,  I  do  not  much  like  thee  :  my  wife 
knows  nothing  of  thy  tools,  and  I  fear  thou  hadst 
some  evil  thoughts  in  thy  head." 

Hereupon  Richardson  went  back  to  his  work 
without  making  any  reply,  but  soon  afterwards  de- 
manded his  wages.  The  Quaker  hesitated  to  pay 
him,  hinting  that  he  was  apprehensive  that  his  wife 
had  paid  him  already:  on  which  Richardson  said  he 
would  sue  him  for  the  debt,  and  desired  him  to  con- 
sider, that  if  he  made  such  an  excuse  in  open  court, 
he  would  be  disgraced  through  the  country. 

On  this  the  quaker  paid  his  demand,  but  abso- 
lutely forbad  him  ever  to  come  within  his  house 
again  ;  and  Richardson  promised  to  obey  the  in- 
junction. 

About  eight  days  afterwards  the  old  gentleman 
having  some  business  up  the  country  to  purchase 
timber,  desired  his  young  wife  to  accompany  him, 
to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  that  might  arise  in 
his  absence.  To  avoid  ■'his  journey  the  lady  feigned 
an  indisposition,  and  took  to  her  bed. 

The  husband  had  not  been  long  gone  before 
Richardson,  mr;eting  the  maid-servant  in  the  street, 
asked  after  the  health  of  her  mistress,  who,  the  girl 
said,  wanted  to  see  him ;  and  he  promised  to  wait 
upon  her  about  nine  in  the  evening. 

Punctual  to  his  engagement,  he  attended  the  lady, 
and  renewed  his  visits  to  her  till  the  return  of  her 
husband  was  apprehended,  when  he  broke  open  a 
chest,  and  stole  about  70/.  and  immediately  agreed 
with  Captain  Jones  for  his  passage  to  Philadelphia. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  he 
took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  widow  who  had 
two  daughters;  and  paying  his  addresses  to  the  mo- 
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ther,  he  was  so  successful,  that  for  four  months, 
while  he  conthiued  there,  he  acted  as  if  he  had 
been  the  master  of  the  house. 

After  his  intimacy  with  the  mother  had  continued 
some  time,  he  became  attached  to  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters ;  and  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
was  absent,  found  an  opportunity  of  being  alone 
with 'her ;  but  the  mother  returning- at  this  juncture, 
interrupted  their  conversation,  and  expressed  her 
ang-er  in  the  most  violent  terms. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  when  she  was  alone  with  the 
offender  she  severely  reproached  him ;  but  he  made 
his  peace  by  pretending  an  uncommon  attachment 
to  her ;  yet  within  a  month  she  found  him  taking 
equal  freedoms  with  her  other  daughter.  Incensed 
at  this,  she  became  outrageous,  and  told  him  that 
the  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the  other 
girl,  was  that  she  was  already  pregnant.  Richard- 
son now  quarrelled  in  his  turn,  and  told  her  that  if 
her  daughter  was  breeding  she  must  procure  her  a 
husband,  for  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

At  length,  when  the  old  woman's  passions  were  in 
some  degree  calmed,  he  represented  to  her  the  im- 
possibility of  his  marrying  both  her  daughters ;  but 
said  that  if  she  could  procure  a  husband  for  one  of 
them,  he  would  take  the  other. 

The  old  lady  soon  procured  a  young  man  to  marry 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  then  the  mother  con- 
stantly teazed  Richardson  to  wed  the  other,  which 
he  steadily  refused  to  do  unless  she  would  advance 
him  a  sum  of  mowey.  She  hesitated  for  some  time ; 
but  at  length  said  she  would  give  him  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  half  her  plate ;  on  which  he  consented, 
and  the  marriage  was  solemnized ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  possessed  himself  of  this  little  fortune  than 
he  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  South  Ca- 
volina. 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  this  colony  he 
oc(;amc  acquainted  with  one  ('aptain  Roberts,  with 
whom  he  sailed  as   mate  and  carpenter  to  Jamaica, 
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and  during  the  voyage  was  treated  in  tlie  most 
friendly  manner.  The  business  at  Jamaica  being 
dispatched,  they  returned  to  Carolina. 

The  owner  of  the  ship  living  about  ten  miles  up 
the  country,  and  the  winter  advancing,  the  captain 
fixed  on  Richardson  as  a  proper  person  to  sleep  on 
board,  and  take  care  of  the  vessel.  This  he  did  for 
some  time,  till  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  when 
he  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  to  be  given  on 
occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  his  owner's  only  daugh- 
ter. 

A  moderate  share  of  skill  in  singing  and  dancing 
recommended  Richardson  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
pany, and  in  particular  to  that  of  the  young  lady, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  profit  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  the  following  month  it  happened  that  a  wed- 
ding was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  the  owner,  on  which  occasion  Richardson  was 
sent  for ;  and  when  he  appeared,  the  young  lady 
welcomed  him,  v/ishing  that  he  would  oblige  the 
company  with  a  dance  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  oblige  the  company  in  general, 
and  her  in  particular. 

Richardson  being  a  partner  with  the  young  lady 
during  the  dancing  at  the  wedding,  begged  leave  to 
conduct  her  home  ;  and  when  the  ceremonies  of  the 
wedding  were  ended,  he  had  the  honour  to  attend 
her  to  her  abode.  When  they  had  got  into  the  midst 
of  a  thick  vvood,  he  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  said 
he  must  get  oft"  his  liorse,  and  sit  down  on  the 
groun(l.  kjhe  likewise  dismounted,  and  they  walked 
together  under  the  shade  of  a  chesnut-tree,  where 
they  remained  till  the  approach  of  evening,  when 
he  conducted  her  home,  after  having  received  very 
convincing  proofs  of  her  kindness. 

Going  to  his  ship  for  that  night,  he  went  to  her 
father's  house  on  the  following  day,  and  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  when  he  entreated 
her  to  admit  of  his  occasional  visits  ;  but  she  said 
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there  were  so  many  neg;ro  servants  about  the  hoi  sc 
that  it  would  he  impossible.  On  this  he  said  he 
would  conduct  her  to  the  ship,  when  the  famdy 
were  asleep,  and  the  g-irl  foolishly  consenting*  to  this 
proposal,  the  intrig-ue  was  carried  on  for  a  fort- 
night, when  she  became  so  apprehensive  of  a  disco 
very  that  she  would  go  no  longer. 

But  the  lovers  being  uneasy  asunder,  they  bribed 
aji  old  female  negro,  who  constantly  let  Richardson 
into  the  young-  lady's  chamber  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  retired  to  rest. 

At  length  the  mother  discovered  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  with  child,  and  charged  her  to  declare  who 
was  the  father,  on  which  she  confessed  that  it  was 
Richardson.  The  mother  ac{|uainting  her  husband 
with  the  circumstance,  the  old  gentleman  sent  for 
Richardson  to  supper,  and  after  rallying  him  on  his 
prowess,  told  him  that  he  must  marry  and  support 
his  daughter.  Richardson  said  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  support  her  ;  but  the  father  promising  his 
assistance,  the  marriage  took  place. 

Soon  afterwards  the  old  gentleman  gave  his  son- 
in-law  the  ship,  and  a  good  cargo,  as  a  marriage- 
portion,  and  Richardson  embarked  on  a  trading 
voyage,  to  Barbadoes  :  but  he  had  not  been  many 
days  at  sea  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  in  which  he 
lost  his  vessel  and  cargo,  and  he  and  his  crew  were 
obliged  to  take  to  the  boat  to  save  their  lives. 

After  driving  some  days  at  sea,  they  were  taken 
up  by  a  vessel  which  carried  them  to  St.  Kitt's, 
where  Richardson  soon  met  with  captain  Jones,  who 
told  him  that  the  wife  he  had  married  in  Pennsyl- 
vania had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  circum- 
stance, added  to  that  of  the  loss  of  his  ship,  drove 
him  distracted ;  so  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  for  four  months. 

On  his  recovery,  he  went  mate  with  the  captain 
who  had  carried  him  to  St.  Kitts ;  l)ut  quitting*  this 
station  in  about  five  months,  he  sailed  to  Antigua, 
where  a  young  gentleman  who  happened  to   be  iiv 
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company  with  Richardson,  was  so  deliji^hted  with 
his  skill  in  dancing-  a  hornpipe,  that  he  invited  him 
to  his  father's  honse.  where  he  was  entertained  for  a 
fortnig-ht  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 

One  day  as  he  was  rambling-  with  the  young  gen- 
tleman, to  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  plantations, 
Richardson  stopped  on  a  sudden,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  pocket,  pretended  to  have  lost  his  purse, 
containing-  twenty  pistoles.  The  young  gentleman 
told  him  there  was  more  money  in  Antigua.  "  True, 
(said  Richardson,)  but  I  am  a  stranger  here;  I  am 
a  Creolian  from  Meovis." — To  this  the  other  asked, 
"  Do  you  belong  to  the  Richardsons  at  Meovis  ?  I 
know  their  character  veil." 

Our  adventurer,  knowing  that  the  governor  of 
Meovis  was  named  Richardson,  had  the  confidence 
to  declare  that  he  was  his  son ;  on  which  the  other 
exclaimed,  "  Yon  his  son,  and  want  money  in  An- 
tigua! No,  no;  only  draw  a  bill  upon  your  father, 
and  I  will  engage  that  my  father  shall  help  you  to 
the  money." 

The  project  of  raising  money  in  this  manner  de- 
lighted Richardson,  whom  the  young  gentleman  in 
troduced  to  his  father,  who  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  pretended  loss,  than  he  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  supply  him  with  a  hundred  pistoles,  on 
which  he  drew  a  bill  on  his  snpposed  father  for  the 
abovementioned  sum,  and  received  the  money. 

About  a  week  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
impnted  father,  informing  him  how  generously  he 
had  been  treated  by  his  friends  in  Antigua,  and  sub- 
scribed himself  his  dutiful  son.  This  letter  he  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  person  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  with  strict  orders  not  to  deliver  it ;  and 
when  as  much  time  had  elapsed  as  might  warrant 
the  expectation  of  an  answer,  he  employed  the 
mate  of  a  ship  to  write  a  letter  to  the  old  gentle 
man,  as  from  his  supposed  father,  thanking  him  foi 
his  civilities  to  his  son. 

The  gentleman  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  receipt 
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of  this  letter,  which  he  said  contained  more  com- 
pliments than  his  conduct  had  deserved :  and  he  told 
Richardson  that  he  might  have  any  farther  sum  of 
money  that  he  wanted.  On  this  our  adventurer, 
who  was  determined  take  every  advantage  of  the 
credulity  of  his  new  acquaintance,  drew  anothei 
bill  for  a  hundred  pistoles,  and  soon  afterwards  de- 
camped. 

He  now  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Taniaica,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  pur- 
chased a  variety  of  goods  of  a  Jew  merchant,  which, 
with  other  goods  that  the  Jew  gave  him  credit  for, 
he  shipped  on  board  a  ship  for  Cartliagena,  where  he 
disposed  of  them :  but  he  never  went  back  to  dis- 
charge his  debt  to  the  Jew. 

From  Carthagena  he  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
thence  to  England,  where  he  took  lodgings  with  one 
Thomas  Ballard,  who  kept  a  public-house  at  Chat- 
ham. Now  it  happened  that  Ballard  had  a  brother, 
who,  having  gone  abroad  many  years  before,  had 
never  been  heard  of.  Richardson  bearing  a  great 
resemblance  to  this  brother,  the  publican  conceived 
a  strong  idea  that  he  was  the  same,  and  asked  him 
if  his  name  was  not  BaUard.  At  lirst  he  answered 
in  the  negative ;  but  finding  the  warm  prepossession 
of  the  other,  and  expecting  to  make  some  advan- 
tage of  his  credulity,  he  at  lengtli  acknowledged 
that  he  was  his  brother. 

Richardson  now  lived  in  a  sumptuous  manner, 
and  without  any  expense,  and  Ballard  was  never 
more  uneasy  than  when  any  one  doubted  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  relationship :  at  length  Ballard  told 
Richardson  that  their  two  sisters  were  living  at  Sit- 
tingbourne,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  with  him  on  a 
visit  to  them.  Richardson  readily  agreed  :  but  the 
two  sisters  liad  no  recollection  of  the  brother  ;  how- 
ever, Ballard  persuaded  them  that  he  was  the  real 
brother  who  had  been  so  long  absent:  on  which 
great  rejoicings  were  made  on  account  of  his  safe 
•arrival  in  his  native  country. 
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After  a  week  of  festivity  it  became  necessary  for 
Ballard  to  return  to  his  business  at  Chatham:  but 
the  sisters  unwilling-  to  part  with  their  newly-fomu! 
brother,  persuaded  him  to  remain  awhile  at  8ittin<;- 
bourne,  and  told  him  that  tlieir  mother,  who  had 
been  extremely  fond  of  him,  had  left  him  20/. 
and  the  mare  on  which  she  used  to  ride ;  and  in  a 
short  time  he  received  the  legacies. 

During  his  residence  with  tiis  presumptive  sisters 
he  became  acquainted  with  Anne  and  Sarah  Knold- 
ing,  and  finding  that  their  relations  were  deceased, 
and  that  Anne  was  left  guardian  to  her  sister,  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  former,  who  was  weak 
enough  to  trust  him  with  her  money,  bonds,  writ- 
ings, and  the  deeds  of  her  estate.  Hereupon  he  im- 
mediately went  to  Chatham,  where  he  mortgaged 
the  estate  for  300/.  and  thence  went  to  Gravesend, 
where  he  shipped  himself  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  Venice. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  place,  he  hired  a  house,  and 
lived  unemployed  till  he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  money,  when  lie  sold  off  his  effects,  and  went 
to  Ancona,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  cap- 
tain Benjamin  Hartley,  who  had  come  thither  with 
a  lading-  of  pilchards,  and  on  board  whose  ship  was 
llichard  Coyle,  the  accomplice  of  this  foul  murder. 

Mr.  Hartley  beini^  in  want  of  a  carpenter,  Rich- 
ardson agreed  to  serve  him  in  that  capacity ;  and 
tlie  ship  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Turkey,  where  the 
captain  took  in  a  lading  of  corn,  and  sailed  for  Leg- 
horn. On  the  first  night  of  this  voyage,  Coyle,  who 
was  chief  mate,  came  on  the  deck  to  Richardson, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  concerned  in  a  secret 
plot,  to  murder  the  captain,  and  seize  the  vessel. 
Richardson  at  first  hesitated ;  but  at  length  he  agreed 
to  take  his  share  in  the  villany. 

The  plan  being-  concerted,  they  went  to  the  cap 
lain's  cabin   about  midnight,  with  an  intention  of 
imu'dering  him ;  but  getting  from   them,  he  ran  up 
ihe  shrouds,  whither  be  was  followed  bv  Richard- 
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son,  and  a  seaman  named  Larson.     The  captain  de 
scended  too  quick  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  gained 
the  deck,  Coyle  attempted  to  shoot  him  with  a  blun- 
derbuss, which  missing-  fire,  Mr.  Hartley  wrested  it 
from  his  hands,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 

This  being-  done,  Coyle  and  some  others  of  the 
sailors  threw  the  captain  overboard  ;  but,  as  he  hung 
by  the  ship's  side,  Coyle  gave  him  several  !)lows 
which  rather  stunned  him ;  but  as  he  did  not  let  go 
his  hold,  Richardson  seized  an  axe,  with  whicli  he 
struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  dropped  into  the 
sea. 

Coyle  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  ship, 
and  Richardson  being  appointed  mate,  they  sailed 
towards  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  intended  to 
have  refitted:  but  some  of  the  crew  objecting  to 
putting  in  there,  they  agreed  to  go  to  Minorca. 
When  they  came  opposite  Cape  Cona,  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  the  weather  became  so  foul  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lay  to  for  several  days,  after  which 
they  determined  to  sail  for  Foviniano,  an  island  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  they  sent  on  shore 
for  water  and  fresh  provisions ;  but  as  they  had 
come  from  Turkey,  and  could  not  produce  letters 
of  health,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  procure 
what  they  wanted. 

It  had  been  a  practice  with  the  pirates  to  keep 
watch  alternately,  in  company  with  some  boys  who 
were  on  board  ;  but  during  the  night,  while  they  lay 
at  anchor  oif  this  place,  two  of  the  men  destined  to 
watch  fell  asleep  :  on  which  two  of  the  boys  hauled 
up  a  boat,  and  went  on  shore,  where  they  informed 
the  governor  of  what  had  passed  on  board. 

One  of  the  pirates  who  should  have  watched  be- 
ing awaked,  ran  and  called  Richardson,  whom  he 
informed  that  the  boys  were  gone ;  on  which  Rich- 
ardson said  it  was  time  for  them  to  be  gone  like 
wise ;  on  which  they  hauled  up  the  long-boat  without 
loss  of  time,  and  putting  on  board  her  such  things 
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as  would  be  immediately  necessary,  tliey  set  sail,  in 
the  hope  of  making  their  escape. 

In  the  interim  the  governor  sent  down  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  take  care  of  the  ship,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  pirates ;  bat  it  being-  very  dark  they 
could  not  discern  the  vessel,  though  she  lay  very 
near  the  shore ;  but  when  they  heard  the  motion  of 
the  oars,  they  fired  at  the  pirates,  who  all  escaped 
unwounded. 

Steering-  towards  Tunis,  they  stopped  at  a  small 
island  called  Maritime,  where  they  diverted  them- 
selves with  killing-  of  rabbits  :  for  though  the  place  is 
little  more  than  a  barren  rock,  yet  it  so  abounds 
with  these  animals  that  a  man  may  easily  kill  a 
thousand  in  a  day. 

Leaving-  this  place,  they  stopped  twelve  miles 
short  of  Tunis,  where  Richardson  was  apprehended, 
and  carried  before  the  governor,  who  asking-  whence 
he  capne,  he  told  him  that  he  was  master  of  a  vessel 
which  having-  been  lost  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  he 
was  necessitated  to  take  to  his  long-boat,  and  had 
been  driven  thither  by  distress  of  weather. 

This  story  being-  credited,  the  governor  seemed 
concerned  for  the  fate  of  him  and  his  companions, 
and  recommended  them  to  the  house  of  an  Italian, 
where  they  might  be  acconunodated;  and  in  the 
meantime  sent  to  the  English  consul  to  inform  him 
that  his  countrymen  were  in  distress. 

When  they  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  this 
place  Richardson  sold  the  long-boat,  and  having  di- 
vided the  produce  among  his  companions,  he  went 
to  Tunis,  to  be  examined  by  the  English  consul,  to 
whom  he  told  the  same  story  that  he  had  previously 
told  to  the  governor :  on  which  the  consul  ordered 
him  to  make  a  formal  protest  thereof  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners,  and  their  own  security. 

Hereupon  the  consul  supplied  him  with  money, 
which  he  shared  with  his  companions.  ^Coyle  kept 
himself  continually  drunk  with  the  money  he  had 
received^  and  during  his  intoxication  spoke  so  freely 
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of  their  transactions,  that  he  was  taken  into  custody 
by  order  of  the  consul,  and  sent  to  England ;  and 
Richardson  would  have  been  apprehended  ;  but, 
being  upon  his  guard,  and  learning  what  had  hap- 
pened to  his  companion,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
ship  bound  for  Tripoli,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

At  this  place  he  drew  a  bill  on  an  English  mer- 
chant at  Leghorn,  by  which  he  obtained  twenty 
pounds,  and  then  embarked  for  the  island  of  Malta; 
lie  sailed  from  thence  to  Saragossa,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  whence  going  to  Messina,  he  was  known  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  lived  at  Ancona,  and  remem- 
bering his  engaging  in  the  service  of  captain  Hartley, 
had  him  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  the  murder. 

He  remained  in  prison  at  Messina  nine  months  : 
on  which  he  wrote  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  been  a  servant  to  his  father, 
and  praying  the  royal  orders  for  his  release.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  petition  the  governor  of  Messina 
was  commanded  to  set  him  at  liberty,  on  which  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Civita  Vccchia 
where  he  hoped  to  get  employment  on  board  the 
Pope's  gallics,  in  consequence  of  his  having  turned 
Roman  Catholic. 

While  he  was  at  Civita  Vecchia  he  became  known 
to  captain  Blomet,  who  invited  him,  with  other 
company,  on  board  his  ship ;  when  the  company 
were  gone,  the  captain  shewed  him  a  letter,  in  which 
he  was  described  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  captain 
Hartley.  Richardson  denied  the  charge;  but  the 
captain  calling  down  some  hands,  he  was  put  in 
irons,  and  sent  to  Leghorn,  whence  he  was  trans- 
mitted to  Lisbon  where  he  remained  three  months, 
and  being  put  on  board  the  packet-boat,  and  brought 
to  Falmouth,  he  was  conveyed  to  London  ;  and 
being  lodged  first  in  the  I\larshalsea,  was  removed  to 
Newgate,  and  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death  along  with  Coyle,  for  the 
murder  of  captain  Hartley. 

Richard  Covle  was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and 
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born  near  Exeter.  His  parents  having-  given  him 
such  an  edacation  as  was  proper  to  qualify  him  for  a 
maritime  life,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a 
trading  vessel,  and  served  his  time  with  reputation 
to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  his  employer. 

When  his  time  was  expired,  he  made  several  voy 
ages  in  ships  of  war,  and  likewise  served  on  board 
several  merchantmen  ;  and  he  had  also  been  master 
of  a  ship  for  seventeen  years,  generally  sailing  from, 
and  returning  to,  the  port  of  London.  In  this  com- 
mand he  maintained  a  good  character  ;  but  meeting* 
with  misfortunes  he  was  reduced  to  serve  as  mate, 
in  different  ships ;  and  at  length  sailed  with  captain 
Hartley,  bound  to  the  Levant,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Richardson  as  already  related. 

After  conviction  Coyle  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  the  sentence  against  him,  and  in  some  letters  to 
his  friends,  confessed  his  penitence  for  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  his  readiness  to  yield 
his  life  as  an  atonement  for  his  offences. 

With  respect  to  Richardson,  he  seemed  regardless 
of  the  dreadful  fate  that  awaited  him  ;  and  having 
lived  a  life  of  vice  and  dissipation,  appeared  altoge- 
ther indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  that  life 
should  end. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Coyle  had  been  guilty  of 
any  notorious  crime,  but  that  for  which  he  died  ; 
but  the  life  of  Richardson  was  such  a  continued 
scene  of  fraud,  and  vice,  as  is  almost  unequalled. 
His  treachery  to  the  many  unhappy  women  of  whom 
he  pretended  to  be  enamoured,  was  alone  deserving- 
:f  the  punishment  which  finally  fell  to  his  lot. 

The  abovementioned  malefactors  were  hanged  at 
Exccution-dock,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1738. 
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WILLIAM   UDALL, 

(a  profligate  apprentice,) 

Executed  at  Tyburn^  March  IJ,   1738. 

This  reprobate  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  distiller, 
in  Clerkenwell,  London.  He  had  a  good  education, 
and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  watch-maker,  in 
Leadenhall-street,  where  he  was  very  idle,  but  soon 
learnt  from  some  abandoned  journeymen  the  trick 
of  scraping-  gold  from  the  inside  of  watch-cases, 
which  he  sold,  and  then  squandered  away  his  ill- 
gotten  pelf.  His  master  died  before  he  was  detected, 
and  he  was  turned  over  to  another,  whom  he  of- 
fended before  he  served  a  quarter  of  a  year.  He 
then  went  to  live  with  one  Mr.  Stanbridge,  of 
Clerkenwell,  who  engaged  to  procure  him  his  free- 
dom at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
originally  apprenticed. 

He  had  not  been  long-  in  the  service  of  Stanbridge^ 
before  he  connected  himself  with  a  number  of  young 
pick-pockets,  with  whom  he  used  to  go  out  of  an 
evening,  and  steal  watches,  swords,  hats,  and  any 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  which  they  de- 
posited with  one  Williams,  in  Hanging-sword  Alley, 
Fleet-street,  who  disposed  of  the  effects,  and  shared 
the  booty  with  the  young  thieves. 

Udall's  father  was  apprised  of  his  living  in  an 
irregular  manner ;  but  had  no  idea  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  such  lengths,  as  to  become  a  robber 
However,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  evil  courses,  tie 
took  a  house  for  him,  and  put  him  into  business  in  a 
very  reputable  way. 

One  of  Udall's  companions  was  a  youth  named 
Raby,  who  having  served  his  time  to  a  barber,  his 
friends  likewise  put  him  into  business,  and  for  some 
months  the  young  fellows  appeared  to  attend  the 
duties  of  tlieir  respective  pi'ofessions  :  but  they  had 
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not  quitted  their  old  connections ;  for  they  used 
to  go  almost  every  night  to  Drury-lane,  to  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  which  was  kept  by  a  woman  named 
Bird. 

In  this  place  they  associated  with  several  young 
fellows  of  abandoned  character,  who  taught  them 
the  arts  of  gaming :  so  that  in  a  short  time  Udall 
quitted  his  business,  though  he  had  a  great  prospect 
of  success  in  trade.  Being  in  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  watches  belonging  to  his  customers,  he  sold 
them  to  a  Jew,  and  appropriated  the  produce  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  extravagance. 

Having  dissipated  all  his  money,  his  associates 
hinted  to  him,  that  as  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  watch-makers,  he  might  easily  take  up 
work  in  the  name  of  his  late  master,  and  sell  the 
articles  for  his  own  emolument.  He  followed  this 
pernicious  advice,  and  was  for  some  time  a  gainer 
by  the  project. 

He  had  likewise  anotlier  artifice,  by  which  he  fre- 
quently obtained  money.  He  would  sell  watches 
which  he  declared  to  be  worth  five  or  six  guineas 
each  ;  but  take  only  half  the  money,  till  the  pur- 
chasers were  convinced  of  their  goodness ;  and  as 
he  knew  that  these  watches  would  not  go  well  they 
were  always  returned  to  be  rectified ;  on  which  he 
sold  them  to  other  people,  and  the  original  pur- 
chasers were  defrauded. 

At  length  Udall  and  Raby  agreed  to  commence 
highway-men,  andcommitted  a  number  of  robberies 
in  and  near  Epping  Forest,  Fiiichley  Common,  &c. 
one  of  which  was  attended  with  a  circumstance  of 
unusual  barbarity. 

These  associates  in  wickedness  having  stopped  the 
St.  Alban's  coach,  robbed  the  passengers  of  about 
five  pounds,  and  immediately  put  spurs  to  their 
horses  ;  but  they  had  not  rode  far  before  Udall  said, 
that  a  lady  in  the  coach  had  a  remarkably  fine  ring 
on  her  finger.  On  this  Raby  rode  back,  and  the 
lady  being  unwilling  to  part  with  the  ring,  the  re 
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inorseless  villain  drew  a  knife,  and  cut  off  her  fnij^er 
for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  prize. 

This  horrid  action  bein^  perpetrated,  they  rode  to 
Hampstead,  and  having-  robbed  some  other  people 
the  same  evening-,  they  hastened  to  Drury-lane, 
where  they  divided  the  spoil. 

These  companions  in  vice  had  another  scheme, 
which  was  frequently  successful.  When  the  com- 
pany was  coming  out  of  the  theatres,  one  of  them 
would  accost  a  lady  or  gentleman,  pretending  to 
know  the  party,  and  in  the  interim  the  other  seldom 
failed  of  making  prize  of  a  watch. 

On  one  occasion  Udall  and  two  of  his  accom- 
plices, named  Baker  and  Wager,  stopped  a  coach  on 
the  road  to  Uxbridge.  A  guard  being  behind  the 
coach,  with  a  blunderbuss,  Baker  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  throw  it  away,  and 
the  man  obeyed  Wager  and  Udall  guarded  the 
coachman  and  postillion,  while  Baker  robbed  the 
company ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
guard  produced  a  horse  pistol,  with  which  he  fired 
at  Udall,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  on  which 
Baker  shot  the  guard,  who  instantly  expired. 

Udall  was  conveyed  to  a  farm-house  near  Ux- 
bridge, by  his  accomplices,  and  lay  there  six  weeks 
before  he  recovered ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  killed 
the  person  who  guarded  another  coach,  as  it  was 
going  over  Turnham-green. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  commission  of  this  atro- 
cious crime,  Udall  knocked  down  a  young  woman 
in  Fenchurch-street,  whom  he  robbed  of  a  cloak,  a 
handkerchief,  and  her  pocket,  which  contained 
only  a  few  halfpence. 

Udall's  father,  distressed  at  his  son's  proceedings, 
and  wishing  to  save  him  from  an  ignominious  fate, 
procured  him  to  be  arrested  and  lodged  him  in  the 
Compter,  hoping,  that  when  his  companions  were 
disposed  of  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  he  might 
be  out  of  future  danger ;  but  it  happened  that 
Ramsey,  one  of  his  old  associates,  was  confined  in 
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the  same  prison  at  the  same  tim©^  which  coiiiing  to 
the  knowledge  of  Udall's  father,  he  got  his  son  re- 
leased. 

Ramsey  being  enlarged  soon  afterwards,  they  met 
at  an  ale-house,  and  having  resolved  to  go  on  the 
highway,  they  went  to  a  livery  stable  at  London- 
wall,  where  they  hired  horses,  and  going  on  the 
Stratford  road,  procured  a  considerable  booty  in 
money  and  watches,  from  the  passengers  in  several 
coaches. 

Udall  kept  company  with  a  woman  named  Mar 
garet  Young,  who  had  likewise  lived  with  several 
other  men.  Being  one  day  distressed  for  cash,  he 
robbed  this  woman  of  five  gold  rings ;  in  consequence 
of  which  she  had  him  apprehended  by  a  judge'« 
warrant,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  tip- 
staff, Mrs.  Young  swearing  that  the  rings  were  the 
property  of  another  man  with  whom  she  had  co- 
habited. 

During  Udall's  confinement,  the  supposed  owner 
of  the  rings  offered  to  decline  the  prosecution,  if  he 
iv^ould  enter  into  a  bond,  never  again  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Young;  but,  as  he  rejected  this  offer,  an  order 
was  made  for  his  commitment  to  the  King's  Bench  ; 
but  he  and  another  prisoner  effected  their  escape 
from  the  house  of  the  tip-staff,  by  forcing  the  keys 
from  the  maid-servant. 

Not  long  after  this  adventure,  Udall  and  some  of 
his  associates  robbed  a  physician  in  the  Strand,  for 
which  they  were  all  of  them  apprehended ;  but 
Udall  became  an  evidence  against  his  accomplices, 
by  which  he  escaped  the  fate  which  he  had  so 
frequently  merited. 

Soon  after  Udall  had  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  he 
casually  met  with  Margaret  Young,  in  company 
with  the  presumptive  owner  of  the  rings  above- 
mentioned,  who  threatened  to  arrest  Udall  for  the 
value  of  them,  unless  he  would  give  him  a  note  for 
four  pounds.  Udall  complying  with  this  demand, 
and  being  unable  to  pay  the  note  when  it  became 
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due,  was  arrested,  and  standing  trial,  was  cast,  and 
ordered  to  discharge  both  debt  and  costs. 

Uddil's  relations,  who  had  been  put  to  great  ex- 
pense on  his  account,  refused  to  pay  his  debt,  so 
that  he  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea ;  but 
some  of  his  acquaintance  having  furnished  him  with 
saws  and  ropes,  he  made  his  escape,  in  company 
with  another  prisoner,  named  Man  ;  while  they 
were  escaping,  a  neighbour  would  have  stopped 
them,  but  they  threatened  his  life  with  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations. 

After  this  adventure,  Udall  went  to  see  his  rela- 
tions, and  promised  that  he  would  go  to  Holland,  if 
they  would  only  supply  them  with  money  to  pay  for 
his  passage.  This  they  readily  did,  and  promised 
to  remit  him  a  sum  once  a  year,  towards  his  support, 
on  the  condition  of  his  continuing  abroad  ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  possessed  himself  of  the  present 
cash,  than  he  went  to  a  house  of  ill-fame^  in  Char- 
ter-house-lane, where  he  spent  the  whole  of  the 
money. 

Being  thus  impoverished,  he  and  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  Man,  agreed  to  go  on  the  highway ;  and 
the  woman  of  the  house  having  furnished  them  with 
pistols,  they  rode  beyond  Edmonton,  where  they 
robbed  four  ladies  in  a  coach,  and  returning  to  Lon- 
don, spent  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  Charter-house- 
lane. 

On  the  following  day  they  took  three  gold  watches, 
five  pounds,  and  some  silver,  from  the  passengers  in 
a  waggon  on  the  western  road,  near  Brentford ; 
and  soon  afterwards  they  robbed  two  gentlemen 
near  Epping  Forest ;  on  their  return  from  which 
expedition  Udall  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  so 
bruised  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  several 
days. 

When  his  health  was  somewhat  re-established, 
and  h's  money  expended,  they  went  again  on  the 
road  ;  and  having  supped  at  the  Castle  at  Holldway, 
they  robbed  three   gentlemen    near  Islington,  and 
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spent  their  money  at  their  old  place  of  resort  in 
Charter-house-lane. 

About  this  time  information  was  given  to  the 
keeper  of  the  Marshalsea  prison  of  the  place  of 
their  resort ;  on  which  he  sent  a  number  of  men  to 
take  them  into  custody ;  but  just  as  they  were  enter- 
ing- at  the  door,  our  adventurers,  having-  notice  of 
their  approach,  escaped  over  the  roof  of  the  house. 

The  runners  of  the  prison  being-  disappointed  in 
getting  possession  of  the  men,  took  into  custody 
the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  servant;  but  these 
were  soon  afterwards  dismissed,  on  their  engaging 
to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of  the  prison-breakers. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  Man  and  Udall  were 
strolling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington,  in 
search  of  prey,  they  met  their  old  landlady,  in  com- 
pany with  two  of  the  runners  of  the  Marshalsea; 
on  which  the  robbers  produced  pistols,  and  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  first  person  who  should  molest 
them.  The  woman  said  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  for  there  was  no  intention  of  injuring  them, 
and  persuaded  them  to  walk  in  company  as  far  as 
Pancras,  to  drink  at  a  public-house. 

Having  continued  drinking  some  time,  one  of  the 
men  spoke  privately  to  Udall,  and  made  him  the 
offer  of  his  liberty,  if  he  would  assist  in  appre- 
hending his  companion  who  had  been  confined  for  a 
large  debt. 

Udall  said  that  he  was  unwilliag  that  Man  should 
be  taken  while  in  his  company,  lest  he  should  be 
deemed  treacherous  to  his  trust ;  but  he  would  leave 
him  as  soon  as  they  reached  London,  when  tnt 
others  might  take  him  into  custody.  This,  however, 
was  only  a  trick  of  Udall's ;  for  when  he  had  got 
into  the  fields  he  privately  communicated  what  had 
passed  to  Man,  and  both  of  them  turning  round  at 
the  same  instant,  presented  pistols,  and  threatened 
immediate  destruction  to  the  other  parties  unless 
they  immediately  retired ;  which  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  do  for  their  own  security. 
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The  accomplices  now  committed  several  robberies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epping  Forest ;  and  Udall 
having  one  night  left  his  horse  at  a  public-house  on 
the  forest,  went  to  Man's  lodgings  in  an  absolute 
state  of  intoxication.  While  he  was  in  this  situa- 
tion Man  went  out,  and  locked  the  door  on  pretence 
of  care  that  the  men  from  the  Marshalsea  should 
not  apprehend  his  companion  :  but  he  immediately 
delivered  himself  into  custody,  and  gave  the  key  to 
the  runners,  who,  entering  the  house,  seized  Udall 
in  bed,  and  conveyed  them  both  to  their  former 
apartments. 

Man  now  seriously  reflected  on  his  situation ;  and 
being  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  seen  by  some 
person  who  might  charge  him  with  a  capital  offence, 
he  begged  to  be  conducted  to  a  magistrate,  before 
whom  he  was  admitted  an  evidence  against  his  com- 
panion, on  a  charge  of  his  having  committed  several 
robberies  on  the  highway. 

Hereupon  Udall  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
being  tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
was  convicted,  principally  on  the  evidence  of  Man, 
and  received  sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction  he  seemed  at  once  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  life ;  conscious  that  his  offences  were  so 
numerous,  and  so  aggravated,  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  an  extension  of  the  royal  mercy  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

He  acknowledged  that  from  the  time  when  he 
was  first  apprenticed,  he  had  been  a  total  stranger 
to  common  honesty  ;  and  that  his  father  had  paid 
and  expended  four  hundred  pounds  in  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  save  him  from  utter  ruin. 
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robbery. 

The  parents  of  John  Toon  were  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  Shoreditch,  who  having-  bestowed  on  him 
a  liberal  education,  apprenticed  him  to  a  capital 
ironmonger,  who  had  married  his  sister  ;  but  not 
being-  happy  in  this  situation,  his  father  sent  him  to 
sea  at  the  expiration  of  three  years. 

After  two  voyages  to  Barbadoes,  he  grew  tired 
of  the  life  of  a  seaman,  which  he  quitted  to  live 
with  his  uncle,  who  was  a  carman,  and  in  whose 
service  he  behaved  so  unexceptionably,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  uncle,  which  happened  soon  afterwards, 
he  took  possession  of  four  hundred  pounds,  which 
his  relation  had  bequeathed  him,  as  the  reward  of 
his  good  conduct. 

Soon  after  becoming  possessed  of  this  property, 
lie  married  the  sister  of  Edward  Blastock,  and  be- 
gan to  live  in  a  most  extravagant  manner.  When 
he  had  dissipated  half  his  little  fortune,  Blastock 
proposed  that  they  should  go  into  Yorkshire,  and 
e.iibark  in  public  business. 

This  proposal  being  accepted,  they  took  an  inn 
at  Shetheld,  the  place  of  Blastock's  birth  ;  but  both 
the  landlords  being  better  calculated  to  spend  than 
to  get  money.  Toon  soon  found  his  circumstances 
embarrassed. 

Thus  situated,  he  reflected  on  Blastock  for  ad- 
vising him  to  take  the  inn ;  and  the  other  recrimi- 
nated, by  recounting  the  faults  of  Toon.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disseution,  Blastock  brought  his 
wife  to  London,  whither  Toon  and  his  wife  soon 
followed,  after  selling  off  their  effects. 

Toon,  who  was  now  totally  reduced,  met  his  own 
elder  brother  one  day  in  Cheapside.  This  brother, 
who  was  a  dyer  in  Slioreditch,  took  little  notice  of 
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the  other ;  but  as  Toon  imagined  he  was  going-  out 
for  the  day,  he  went  to  his  house,  and  met  with  his 
wife,  who  entreated  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  to  which 
he  consented,  and  in  the  meantime  he  went  to  see 
the  men  at  work,  and  finding  one  among  them  oi 
genteel  appearance,  whom  he  learnt  was  his  bro- 
ther's book-keeper,  he  became  extremely  enragea 
that  his  brother  should  employ  a  stranger  in  thaV 
capacity  in  preference  to  himself,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  circumstances  of  distress. 

In  this  agitation  of  mind  he  returned  into  the 
house ;  and  whilst  his  sister-in-law  was  gone  into 
another  room,  he  stole  a  small  quantity  of  silver 
plate  and  decamped :  and  having  soon  spent  the 
produce  of  this  theft,  he  determined  on  the  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  resource  of  the  highway. 

His  first  expedition  was  to  Epping  Forest,  where 
he  waited  a  long  time  in  expectation  of  a  booty,  and 
at  length  observing  a  coach  come  from  Lord  Castle- 
main's  seat,  he  used  the  most  dreadful  imprecations 
to  compel  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  robbed  two 
ladies  of  near  three  pounds,  with  a  girdle-buekle, 
and  an  etwee  case. 

He  now  imagined  that  he  had  got  a  valuable  prize; 
but  he  at  length  pawned  the  buckle  and  etwee  for 
twelve  shillings,  finding  that  the  latter  was  base 
metal,  though  he  had  mistaken  it  for  gold,  and  the 
former  set  with  crystal  stones,  instead  of  diamonds, 
as  they  had  appeared  to  his  eye. 

He  soon  spent  his  ill-gotten  treasure ;  and  going 
again  on  the  highway,  stopped  and  robbed  several 
persons,  amongst  whom  was  a  gentleman  named 
Currier,  who  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  decline  his 
present  course  of  life,  not  only  from  the  immorality 
but  the  danger  of  it.  The  robber  thanked  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  advice  ;  but  said  that  he  had  no  oc- 
casion for  it,  as  he  was  sufficiently  apprized  of  his 
danger,  but  he  must  have  his  money  on  pain  of  in- 
stant death ;  and  having  robbed  him  of  three  gui- 
neas, he  decamped  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
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One  of  bis  next  robberies  was  on  Epping  Forest, 
where  be  dispossessed  a  gentleman  of  his  monevj 
and  a  gold  watch,  which  he  left  in  the  hands  ot  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  to  dispose  of  to  the  best 
advantage:  but  the  watch  being  of  value,  and  in 
high  estimation  with  the  owner,  he  advertised  it, 
with  a  reward  of  eight  guineas ;  on  which  the  receiver 
delivered  it,  and  took  the  money,  but  gave  Toon 
only  seven  of  them,  pretending-  that  was  all  he 
could  obtain. 

Toon  not  having  read  the  advertisement,  was 
ignorant  of  the  trick  that  had  been  put  upon  him ; 
but  being  some  days  afterwards  upon  Epping  Forest, 
and  having  in  vain  waited  some  time  for  a  booty,  he 
went  to  the  Green  Man,  by  Lord  Castlemain's  house, 
where  he  heard  one  of  his  lordship's  footmen  re- 
counting the  particulars  of  the  robbery,  and  saying 
that  the  watch  had  been  recovered  on  giving  eight 
guineas  for  it. 

This  circumstance  determined  Toon  never  to  lodge 
any  of  his  future  booties  in  the  hands  of  this  man. 
But  it  will  now  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
other  malefactor,  whose  story  makes  a  part  of  this 
narrative. 

Edward  Blastock  was  a  native  of  Sheffield,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  apprenticed  in  London,  to  a 
peruke-maker  in  the  Temple :  but  his  master  dying 
when  he  had  served  about  five  years,  his  mistress 
declined  trade,  and  gave  the  young  fellow  his  in- 
dentures, on  the  representation  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  that  they  wislied  him,  rather  than  any 
other,  to  succeed  her  late  husband. 

But  the  rent  of  the  house  being  high,  Blastock 
was  afraid  to  enter  on  business  so  early  in  life,  as  he 
was  at  that  time  only  eighteen  years  of  age :  on 
which  he  took  two  rooms  in  White-Friars,  where  he 
began  to  practice  in  his  business,  and  met  with 
great  success. 

Coming  by  this  means  into  the  possession  of  mo- 
ney before  he  knew  the  value  of  it,  he  attached 
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himself  to  the  fashionable  pleasures  of  the  town,  by 
;vhich  he  soon  incurred  more  debts  than  he  could 
discharge  ;  and  consequently  was  obliged  to  decline 
business,  and  have  recourse  to  the  wretched  life  of  a 
strolling-  player ;  refusing  to  accept  of  a  good  situa- 
tion which  was  offered  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
Temple. 

Soon  afterwards  Blastock  married,  and  had  seve- 
ral children  ;  and  being  reduced  to  great  distress, 
went  into  Yorkshire  with  Toon,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

On  his  return  from  Yorkshire,  he  again  engaged 
himself  as  a  strolling  player,  and  after  some  time, 
casually  meeting  with  Toon,  the  latter  represented 
the  advantages  to  be  made  by  the  life  of  a  highway- 
man, and  wished  him  to  embark  in  that  business ; 
which  he  declined  on  the  double  score  of  its  danger 
and  immorality. 

Not  long  after  this  refusal,  Blastock  was  seized 
with  an  indisposition,  which  threatened  his  life,  and 
confined  him  so  long  that  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
pawn  almost  all  her  effects  for  his  support;  and 
being  visited  by  Toon  during  his  illness,  the  latter 
again  wished  him  to  commence  Highwayman. 

Blastock  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  health,  than, 
depressed  by  want,  he  yielded  to  the  dangerous  so- 
licitation, and  went  with  his  accomplice  to  Epping 
Forest,  where  they  stopped  the  chariot  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom  they  robbed  of  a  few  shillings  and  a 
pocket-piece,  and  then  came  to  London. 

On  the  following  day  they  went  again  towards  the 
forest;  but,  in  crossing  Hackney-Marsh,  Toon's 
horse  sunk  in  a  slough,  where  he  continued  for  so 
long  a  time  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  achieve 
any  profitable  adventure  for  that  night. 

Thus  disappointed,  they  returned  to  London,  and 
on  the  27  th  of  February  following,  set  out  on  ano- 
ther expedition,  wiiich  proved  to  be  their  last  of  the 
fcind.  While  'loon  was  loading  his  pistols^  he  was 
prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  his  fate  was  speedily 
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approaching* ;  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  run  every 
hazard  :  on  which  they  rode  as  far  as  Muswell-Hili, 
where  they  stopped  a  gentleman  named  Seabroke, 
and  demanded  his  money. 

The  gentleman  gave  them  eighteen  shillings,  say- 
ing it  was  all  he  had,  and  adding,  "  God  bless  you, 
gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  it."  Toon  then  de- 
manded his  watch,  which  Mr.  Seabroke  delivered, 
expressing  himself  again  in  the  same  words. 

This  robbery  being  committed,  they  gallopped 
hard  towards  Highgate,  and  their  horses  being  al- 
most tired,  Blastock  stung  with  the  guilt  of  his 
conscience,  looked  frequently  behind  him,  in  ap- 
prehension that  he  was  pursued  ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  terror  of  conscience,  "  which  makes  cowards  of 
us  all,"  that  both  of  them  agreed  to  quit  their  horses, 
and  make  their  escape. 

They  now  ran  through  a  farm-yard,  and  taking 
the  back  road  which  leads  from  Highgate  to  Hamp- 
stead,  they  got  to  London  on  foot ;  and  Blastock 
now  declared  his  determination  never  to  embark  in 
such  another  project,  while  he  congratulated  himself 
on  his  narrow  escape. 

They  now  took  a  solemn  oath  that,  if  either  of 
them  should  be  apprehended,  neither  would  impeach 
the  other ;  and  tiie  watch  obtained  in  the  last  rob- 
bery being  sold  for  two  guineas,  Blastock  received 
his  share,  and  went  to  join  a  company  of  strolling 
players  at  Chatham. 

The  stolen  watch  being  advertised,  the  purchaser 
carried  it  to  Mr.  Seabroke,  telling  him  that  he  knew 
Toon,  and  would  assist  in  taking  him  into  custody ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  offender 
was  lodged  in  Newgate  on  the  same  day. 

Toon  kept  his  oath  in  declining  to  give  any  infor- 
mation against  his  accomplice  ;  but  Blastock  having 
agreed  to  go  with  the  players  to  a  greater  distance 
from  London  than  Chatham,  returned  to  town  to 
bid  his  wife  and  children  adieu. 

When  he  arrived,  which  was  about  midnight,  his 
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wife  and  her  sister  wei»e  in  bed :  and  the  former 
Having-  opened  the  door,  he  was  informed  that  Toon 
was  in  custody,  and  advised  to  seek  his  safety  by  an 
immediate  flight. 

Ihis  advice,  however,  he  did  not  take;  and  in 
the  morning-,  Toon's  wife  desired  he  would  stay  while 
she  visited  her  husband,  declaring-  that  she  would 
not  mention  his  having  returned  to  London. 

On  her  return  from  this  visit  she  wept  much,  and 
expressed  her  wishes  for  the  approach  of  night,  that 
he  might  retire  in  safety.  In  the  evening,  while 
supper  was  providing,  she  went  out,  under  pretence 
of  a  visit  to  her  husband ;  but  instead  thereof,  she 
went  to  Toon's  brother,  who  taking  her  before  a 
magistrate,  some  peace-officers  were  sent  to  take 
Blastock  into  custody. 

Mrs.  Toon  directed  the  officers  to  the  room  where 
Blastock  was,  in  company  with  two  men  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  were  advising  him  on  the  emergency 
of  his  affairs.  Blastock,  suspecting  some  foul  play, 
concealed  himself  in  a  closet ;  and  when  the  officers 
came  in,  they  first  seized  one,  and  then  the  other, 
of  the  persons  present ;  but  were  soon  convinced 
that  neither  of  them  was  the  party  they  were  in 
search  of. 

On  this  the  officers  made  a  stricter  search,  and 
finding  Blastock  in  the  closet,  took  him  into  custody. 
Having  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  they 
carried  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  asked  him  if 
he  had  not  a  worse  coat  than  that  which  he  then 
wore.  Blastock  owned  that  he  had,  and  actually 
sent  for  it ;  and  it  was  kept  to  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence against  him. 

While  the  ofticers  were  conducting  him  to  New- 
gate, in  a  coach,  they  told  him  that  Mrs.  Toon  had 
given  the  information  against  him ;  at  which  he  was 
so  shocked,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
"ecover  his  recollection,  being  absolutely  insensible 
when  he  was  lodged  in  prison. 

These  malefactors  being  tried  at  the  next  sessions 
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at  the  Old  Bailey,  were  capitally  convicted,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death  ;  and,  after  conviction, 
were  confined  in  the  same  cell :  but  being-  unhappy 
tog^ether,  from  their  mutual  recriminations  of  eacli 
other,  the  keeper  caused  them  to  be  separated. 

They  both  exhibited  an  uncommon  degree  of  un- 
feigned penitence  and  contrition. 

They  embraced  each  other  at  the  place  of  their 
death,  and  Blastock  delivered  the  following  speech 
to  the  surrounding  multitude : 

"  Dear  Friends, 

"  I  do  not  come  here  to  excuse  myself,  altl,  ough 
I  have  been  first  led  into  the  crime  for  which  I  suf- 
fer, and  then  basely  betrayed  ;  no,  I  am  sensible  of 
my  guilt,  nor  should  I  have  made  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  this  barbarous  treatment  that  I  have 
met  with,  even  from  a  near  relation,  had  it  not  been 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  ruin  of  many  young 
persons. 

"  Let  my  fate  be  an  example  to  them,  and  never 
let  any  man  in  trade  think  himself  above  his  busi- 
ness, nor  despise  the  offers  of  those  who  would 
serve  him.  Let  them  purchase  wisdom  at  my  cost, 
and  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  that  bids  fair  to 
be  of  the  least  advantage  to  them ;  for  experience 
tells  me  that,  had  I  done  as  I  now  advise  you  I  had 
never  come  to  this  end. 

"  The  next  thing  is,  never  to  trust  your  life  in 
the  hands  of  a  near  relation  :  for  mt)ney  will  make 
those  who  pretend  to  be  your  nearest  friends  your 
most  bitter  enemies.  Never  be  persuaded  to  do  any 
thing  that  you  may  be  sorry  for  afterwards,  nor  be- 
lieve the  most  solemn  oaths,  for  there  is  no  truth  in 
imprecations;  rather  take  a  man's  word,  for  those 
that  will  swear  will  lie.  Not  but  that  I  believe  there 
are  some  in  the  world  who  would  sutler  the  worst 
of  deaths  rather  than  betray  the  trust  reposed  in 
them. 
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''  What  I  have  here  declared,  as  I  am  a  dying 
mauj  I  protest  before  God  is  true  ;  and  here,  before 
God  and  the  world,  1  freely  forgive  those  who  be- 
trayed me,  and  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 

"  I  implore  the  forgiveness  of  that  God  who  has 
promised  pardon  and  forgiveness  to  all  those  who 
sincerely  repent ;  and  I  hope  I  have  done  my  best 
endeavours,  while  in  prison,  to  make  my  peace  with 
a  justly-oflfended  God  :  I  hope,  the  moment  I  leave 
this  troublesome  world,  my  soul  will  be  received  into 
eternal  happiness,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  conclude  with  my  prayers  for  the  welfare  of 
my  poor  unhappy  wife  and  children,  who  are  now 
reduced  to  misery ;  and  taking  a  long  farewell  of 
the  world,  I  commit  my  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Iliin 
who  gave  me  being." 


JOSEPH  JOHNSON, 

(a  general  THIEF  FOR  NEAR  HALF  A  CENTURY.) 

Executed  at  Tybwn,  July  I9,   1/38. 

This  hoary-headed  sinner,  who  was  both  a  pick- 
pocket and  a  s  vindler,  was  jvcrmitted  to  proceed  in 
his  career  of  villany  for  a  longer  time  than  any  who 
have  as  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  There  is  no 
species  of  robbery  which  he  did  not  commit,  or  in 
which  habitual  practice  had  not  made  him  a  profi- 
cient. His  parents  resided  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and 
being  very  poor,  his  education  was  entirely  ne- 
glected. He  kept  bad  company  almost  from  his 
infancy,  and  became  a  pick-pocket  when  quite  a 
child,  which  he  continued  to  be  till  he  was  upwards 
of  twenty  years  old.  He  then  began  the  practice  of 
meeting  porters  and  errand-boys  in  the  streets,  and, 
by  a  variety  of  false  pretences  used  to  get  possession 
of  the  goods  entrusted  to  their  eare.     For  one  of 
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those  offences  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  was  acquitted  on  account  of 
defect  of  evidence. 

Having-  obtained  his  liberty,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  former  practices,  till  he  was  apprehended  fcr 
steanng-  a  sword,  when  he  was  tried  and  convicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation. 

It  happened  that  one  of  his  fellow-convicts  was 
possessed  of  a  stolen  bank-note,  which  was  changed, 
it  is  presumed,  with  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who 
had  a  gratuity  for  their  liberty  :  for,  when  they 
arrived  in  America,  they  were  set  at  large,  and  took 
lodgings  at  New  York,  where  they  lived  some  time 
in  an  expensive  manner ;  and  the  captain,  on  his 
return  to  Eng-land,  stopped  at  Rotterdam,  where  he 
offered  the  stolen  note  to  a  banker  :  on  which  he 
was  lodged  in  prison,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liberty 
without  considerable  difficulty. 

Johnson  and  his  associate  having-  quitted  Nev/ 
York,  embarked  for  Holland,  whence  they  came  to 
England,  where  they  assumed  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  people  of  fashion,  and  frequented  all  the 
places  of  public  diversion.  Thus  disguised,  Johnson 
used  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  and  steal  watches,  &c. 
which  his  accomplice  carried  oft'  unsuspected. 

The  effects  thus  stolen  were  constantly  sold  to 
Jews,  who  sent  them  to  Holland,  where  they  were 
sold,  and  the  robbers  escaped  undetected. 

In  the  summer  time,  when  London  was  thin  of 
company,  Johnson  and  his  companion  used  to 
ride  through  the  country,  the  former  appearing-  as  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  the  latter  as  his  servant. 

On  their  arrival  at  an  inn,  they  inquired  of  the 
landlord  into  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  they  had  learnt  the  name 
and  residence  of  one  who  was  rich,  with  such  other 
particulars  as  might  forward  their  plan,  the  servant 
was  dispatched  to  tell  the  farmer  that  the  Esquire 
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would  be  g-lad  to  speak  with  him  at  the  inn  ;  and  he 
was  commissioned  to  hint  that  his  master's  property 
in  the  public  funds  was  very  considerable. 

This  bait  generally  succeeded:  the  farmer  hastened 
to  the  inn,  where  he  found  the  Esquire  in  an  elegant 
undress  ;  who,  after  the  first  compliments,  informed 
him  that  he  was  come  down  to  purchase  a  valuable 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  thought  so 
well  worth  the  buying,  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
part  of  the  money  that  clay:  but  not  having  sufficient 
cash  in  his  possession,  he  had  sent  for  the  farmer  to 
lend  him  part  of  the  sum  ;  and  assured  him  that  he 
should  be  no  loser  by  granting  the  favour. 

To  make  sure  of  his  prey,  he  had  always  some 
counterfeit  jewels  in  his  possession,  which  he  used 
to  deposit  in  the  farmer's  hands,  to  be  taken  up 
when  the  money  was  repaid;  and,  by  artifices  of 
this  kind,  Johnson  and  his  associate  acquired  large 
sums  of  money  ;  the  former  not  only  changing  his 
name,  but  disguising  his  person,  so  that  detection 
was  almost  impossible. 

This  practice  he  continued  for  a  succession  of 
years :  and,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  of  this  kind, 
got  possession  of  a  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he 
escaped  unsuspected. 

In  order  to  avoid  detection,  he  took  a  small  house 
in  Southwark,  where  he  used  to  live  in  the  most 
obscure  manner,  not  even  permitting  his  servant 
maid  to  open  the  window,  lest  he  should  be  disco- 
vered. 

Thus  he  continued  committing  these  kind  of 
frauds,  and  living  in  retirement  on  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  them,  till  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  ; 
when,  though  he  was  poor,  he  was  afraid  to  make 
fresh  excursions  to  the  country  ;  but  thought  of 
exercising  his  talents  in  London. 

Hereupon  he  picked  the  pockets  of  several  persons 
of  as  many  watches  as  ])roduced  money  enough  to 
furnish  him  with  an  elegant  suit  of  clothes,  in  which 
he  went  to  a  puj^lic  ball,  where  he  walked  a  minuet 
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with  the  kept  mistress  of  a  nobleman,  who  invited 
him  to  drink  tea  with  her  on  the  following-  day. 

He  attended  the  invitation,  when  she  informed 
him,  that  she  had  another  engagement  to  a  ball,  and 
should  think  herself  extremely  honoured  by  his 
company.  He  readily  ag-reed  to  the  proposal ;  but, 
while  in  company,  he  picked  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Pye, 
a  merchant's  clerk,  of  a  pocket-book,  containing 
6ank-notes  to  the  amount  of  500/. 

Pye  had  no  idea  of  his  loss  till  the  following  day, 
when  he  should  have  accounted  with  his  employer. 
When  the  discovery  Avas  made,  immediate  notice 
.  was  sent  to  the  bank  to  stop  payment  of  the  notes : 
and  Johnson  was  actually  changing-  one  of  them  to 
the  amount  of  50/.  when  the  messenger  came  thither. 
Hereupon  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  being- 
tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  old  Bailey,  for  pri- 
vately stealing,  was  capitally  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

His  behaviour  after  condemnation  was  consistent 
with  his  former  character;  he  expressed  neither 
remorse  nor  repentance,  but  seemed  perfectly  in- 
sensible to  the  awful  fate  which  awaited  him. 

He  died  without  making  any  confession  of  his 
crimes,  and  refused  even  to  join  in  the  customary 
devotions  at  the  place  of  execution. 


GEORGE  MANLEY, 


Executed  at  Tf^icklow,  i?i  Ireland,  in  August,  173& 
for  murder. 

We  have  no  information  respecting  the  life  of  this 
criminal,  or  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  crime  for 
which  he  suffered,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  fate 
would  not  have  been  recorded  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remarkable  speech  which  he  made  iui mediately 
before  his  execution. 
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Having  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  lie  be- 
haved in  a  strange  and  undaunted  manner,  and  ad- 
dressed the  spectators  in  the  following  words : 

"  My  Friends, 

"  Yon  assemble  to  see — What  ? — A  man  take  a 
leap  into  the  abyss  of  death.  Look,  and  you  shall 
see  me  go  with  as  much  courage  as  Curtius,  when  he 
leapt  into  the  gulph  to  save  his  country  from  destruc- 
tion. What  then  will  you  say  of  me  ? — You  say, 
that  no  man  without  virtue  can  be  courageous.  You 
see,  I  am  courageous.  You'll  say,  I  have  killed  a 
man. — Marlborough  killed  his  thousands,  and  Alex- 
ander his  millions  :  Marlborough  and  Alexander, 
and  many  others  who  have  done  the  like,  are  famous 
in  history  for  Great  Men. — But  I  killed  one  solitary 
man. — Ay,  that's  the  case. — One  solitary  man.  I'm 
a  little  murderer,  and  must  be  hanged.  Marlbo- 
rough and  Alexander  plundered  countries. — They 
were  Great  Men.  I  ran  in  debt  with  the  ale-wife,  I 
must  be  hanged. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  drawn  a  parallel  be- 
tween two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and 
myself ;  but  these  were  men  of  former  days.  Now 
I'll  speak  a  word  of-  some  of  the  present  days  :  how 
many  men  were  lost  in  Italy  and  upon  the  Rhine, 
during  the  last  war,  for  settling  a  king  in  Poland  I 
Both  sides  could  not  be  in  the  right ;  they  are  Great 
Men  ;  but  I  killed  a  solitary  man,  I'm  a  little  fel- 
low. The  King  of  Spain  takes  our  ships,  plunders 
our  merchants,  kills  and  tortures  our  men ;  but 
what  of  all  that  ?  What  he  does  is  good ;  he's  a 
great  man,  he  is  clothed  in  purple,  his  instruments 
of  nuu'der  are  bright  and  shining,  mine  was  but  a 
a  rusty  gun  ;  and  so  much  for  comparison. 

"  Now  I  would  fain  know,  what  authority  there 
is  in  scripture  for  a  rich  man  to  nnirdcr,  to  plunder, 
to  torture,  to  ravage  whole  countries  ;  and  what  law 
it  is,  that  condemns  a  poor  man  to  death  for  killing 
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a  solitary  man,  or  for  stealing-  a  solitary  sheep  to 
feed  his  family.  But  bring  the  matter  closer  to 
our  own  country:  what  is  the  difference  between 
running  in  a  poor  man's  debt,  and  by  the  power 
of  gold,  or  any  other  privilege,  preventing;  him 
from  obtaining  his  right,  and  clapping  a  pistol  to 
a  man's  breast,  and  taking  from  him  his  purse  ?  Yet 
the  one  shall  thereby  obtain  a  coach  and  honours, 
and  titles,  &c.  The  other — What  ? — A  cart  and  a 
rope. 

"  From  what  I  have  said,  my  brethren,  you  may 
perhaps,  imagine  that  I  am  hardened :  but  believe 
me,  I  am  fully  convinced  of  my  follies,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  just  judgment  of  God  has  overtaken  me; 
I  have  no  hopes,  but  from  the  merits  of  my  Re- 
deemer, who  I  hope  will  have  mercy  on  me,  as  he 
knows  that  murder  was  far  from  my  heart,  and  what 
I  did  was  through  rage  and  passion,  being  provoked 
thereto  by  the  deceased. 

Take  warning-,  my  dear  comrades :  Think !  Oh 
think ! 

What  would  I  now  give,  that  I  had  lived  another 
life. 


WILLIAM  NEWINGTON. 

Executed  at  Tyburn,  August  26,   1738, /or  forgery. 

This  unhappy  young  man  was  born  at  Chichester, 
in  Sussex,  and  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents, 
who,  having'  given  him  a  good  education,  placed  him 
with  Mr.  Cave,  an  attorney  of  that  town,  with  whom 
he  served  his  clerkship :  and  then  coining  to  London, 
lived  as  a  hackney  writer  with  Mr.  Studley,  in  Ni- 
cholas-lane, for  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

But  being-  of  a  volatile  disposition,  and  much  dis' 
posed  to  keeping  company  and  irregular  hours,  Mr. 
JSUidley  discharged  him  from  his  service ;  on  which 
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he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Leaver,  a  scrivener,  in  Fri- 
day-street, with  whom  he  continued  between  two 
and  three  years,  and  served  him  with  a  degree  of 
fidelity  that  met  with  the  highest  approbation. 

He  quitted  this  service  about  a  year  before  he  was 
convicted  of  the  offence  which  cost  him  his  life  ;  in 
the  interval  he  lived  in  a  gay  manner,  without  hav- 
ing any  visible  means  of  support,  and  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  young  lady  of  very  handsome  fortune, 
to  whom  he  would  soon  have  been  married,  if  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
executed,  which  it  is  presumed  he  was  tempted  to 
commit,  being  distressed  for  money  to  support  his 
expensive  way  of  life,  and  to  carry  on  his  amour. 

He  went  to  Child's  coffee-house,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  where  he  drew  a  draft  on  the  house  of 
Child  and  company,  bankers,  in  Fleet-street,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Sir  Francis  Child  and  Comp. 

"  Pray  pay  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart,  or  order, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
place  it  to  the  account  of 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  To  Sir  Fra.  Child  and  Thomas  Hill. 

Comp.  Temple-bar." 

The  draft  he  dispatched  by  a  porter,  but  was  so 
agitated  by  his  fears  while  he  wrote  it,  that  he  for- 
got to  put  any  date  to  it;  otherwise,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Hill  kept  cash  with  the  bankers,  and,  as  the  forgery 
was  admirably  executed,  the  draft  would  have  been 
paid :  but,  at  the  instant  the  porter  was  about  to 
put  his  indorsement  on  it,  one  of  the  clerks  said  he 
might  go  about  his  business,  for  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  draft  was  a  good  one. 

The  porter  returned  to  the  coffee-house  without 
the  draft,  wliich  the  bankers'  clerks  had  refused  to 
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deliver  him :  but  on  his  return  he  found  that  the 
gentleman  was  gone. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  the  bankers'  clerks 
came  to  Child's  coffee-house,  and  inquired  for  the 
person  who  had  made  the  draft ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  found ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  the  porter,  he  had 
inquired  for  the  Faculty-Otfice  in  Doctors-Com- 
mons, saying  he  had  some  business  in  that  place, 
and  would  return  in  half  an  hour. 

About  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  the  porter's 
son  told  him  that  a  gentleman  wanted  him  at  the 
Horn  and  Feathers,  in  Carter-lane,  where  he  went, 
and  told  Newington,  that  the  bankers  had  refused 
to  pay  the  note ;  "  Very  well,  (said  he,)  stay  here 
till  I  go  and  put  on  my  shoes,  and  I  will  go  with 
you  and  rectify  the  mistake." 

When  the  porter  liad  waited  near  three  hours,  and 
his  employer  did  not  return,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  the  draft  was  forged,  and  some  hours  after- 
wards, calling  in  at  the  Fountain  ale-house  in  Cheap- 
side,  he  saw  Newington ;  on  which  he  went  and 
fetched  a  constable,  who  took  him  into  custody, 
and  lodged  him  in  the  Compter. 

Being  tried  at  the  next  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
he  was  convicted  ;  and  as  forgery  had,  by  a  then  re- 
cent Act  of  Parliament,  been  made  a  capital  offence, 
he  received  sentence  of  death,  notwithtsanding  nine 
gentlemen  appccired  to  give  him  an  excellent  cha- 
racter :  when  he  tlien  delivered  the  following  address 
to  the  judge : 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

"  This  my  most  melancholy  case  was  occasioned 
by  the  alone  inconsiderate  rashness  of  my  inexperi- 
enced years.  The  intent  of  fraud  is,  without  doubt, 
most  strongly,  and  most  positively,  found  against 
me;  but  I  assure  your  Lordship,  I  was  not  in  want; 
nor  did  I  ever  think  of  such  a  thing  in  the  whole 
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course  of  my  life,  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
execution  of  this  rash  deed. 

"  I  hope  your  Lordship  has  some  regard  for  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  generously  appeared  in  my 
behalf;  and  as  this  is  the  first  crime  though  of  so 
deep  a  die,  my  youth  and  past  conduct  may,  I  hope 
in  some  measure,  move  your  Lordship's  pity,  com- 
passion, and  generous  assistance." 

After  conviction,  Newington  flattered  himself 
that,  through  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  he 
should  escape  the  punishment  of  death.  When  the 
warrant  for  execution,  in  which  his  name  was  in- 
cluded, was  brought  to  Newgate,  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  shocked ;  but  recollecting  and  composing 
himself,  he  said,  "  God's  will  be  done !"  and  then 
immediately  bursting  into  tears,  he  lamented  the 
misery  which  his  mother  would  endure,  when  she 
should  be  informed  of  his  wretched  fate. 

The  dreadful  tidings  being  conveyed  to  his  mother, 
she  left  Chichester  to  visit  her  unhappy  son ;  but  it 
was  a  week  after  her  arrival  in  London,  before  she 
could  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  resolution  to  see 
him. 

At  length  she  repaired  to  his  gloomy  abode ;  but 
when  she  saw  him  in  fetters,  she  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she 
could  be  kept  from  fainting.  .She  hung  round  his 
neck,  while  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  implored  her 
blessing  and  forgiveness ;  and  so  truly  distressing 
was  the  scene,  that  even  the  gaolers  themselves, 
though  accustomed  as  they  were  to  scenes  of  hoiror, 
ghed  tears  at  the  sight  of  it. 
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GEORGE  PRICE, 

Convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  but  died  in 
Newgate  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execu 
tion. 

This  man,  who  was  g;inlty  of  one  ot  the  most  shock- 
ing murders  that  ever  was  committed,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  malicious  premeditation  of  it,  and  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  execution, 
was  a  native  of  the  Hay,  in  Brecknockshire,  where 
he  lived  as  a  servant  to  a  widow  lady,  who  was  so 
extremely  partial  to  him,  that  the  neighbours  cir- 
culated reports  to  their  mutual  prejudice.  Having 
lived  in  this  station  seven  years,  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  got  places  in  two  respectable  faniilies, 
and  then  returned  to  his  former  service  in  Wales ; 
when  his  mistress  treated  him  with  such  distinction 
that  the  country  people  became  more  severe  in  their 
censures  than  before. 

On  his  quitting  this  lady  a  second  time,  she  made 
him  a  present  of  a  valuable  watch,  which  he  brought 
to  London ;  and   then  engaged  in   the   service  of 

Brown,  Esq.  of  Golden-square,  who  used  to 

make  frequent  excursions  to  Hampstead,  attended 
by  his  servant. 

Price  now  became  acquainted  with  Mary  Cham- 
bers, servant  to  a  publick-house  at  Hampstead, 
whom  he  married  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight 
from  his  first  paying  his  addresses  to  her :  but  Mr. 
Brown  disapproving  of  the  match,  dismissed  him 
from  his  service. 

Soon  after  this  he  took  his  wife  into  Brecknock- 
shire, and  imposed  her  on  his  relations  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  military  officer,  who  would  become  enti- 
tled to  a  large  fortune.  He  was  treated  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  his  relations;  and  the  young 
couple  returning  to  London,  the  wife  went  to  lodge 
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at  Ilampstead,  while  Price  ciii^ag-ed  in  the  service 
of  a  gentleman  in  New  Broad-street. 

Mrs.  Price  beini;  delivered  of  twins,  desired  her 
husband  to  buy  some  medicines  to  make  the  chil- 
dren sleep,  which  he  procured ;  and  the  children 
dying-  soon  afterwards  a  report  was  circulated  that 
he  had  poisoned  them  ;  but  this  circumstance  he 
denied  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

In  a  short  time,  Price's  master  removed  into  Kent, 
whither  he  attended  him ;  and,  in  the  interim,  his 
wife  was  again  brought  to  bed,  a  circumstance  that 
g-reatly  chagrined  him ;  as  he  had  now  made  other 
connections,  and  grew  weary  of  the  support  of  his 
own  family.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Price  was 
ag-ain  pregnant,  on  which  he  told  her  he  could  not 
support  any  more  children,  and  recommended  her 
to  take  medicines  to  procure  an  abortion  ;  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  horrid  intention  was 
answered. 

Price  now  paid  his  addresses  to  a  widow  in  Kent, 
and  conceivini^  his  wife  an  obstacle  between  him 
and  his  wishes,  he  formed  the  infernal  resolution  of 
murdering  her. 

Having  been  bruised  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and 
his  master  having  business  in  London,  he  was  left  be- 
hind, to  take  his  passage  in  a  Margate  hoy,  as  soon 
as  his  health  would  permit :  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Billingsgate,  his  wife  was  waiting-  to  receive  him,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  money  towards  her  pre- 
sent support. 

Price  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  he  began  to  con- 
cert the  plan  of  the  intended  murder ;  on  which  he 
told  her  that  he  had  procured  the  place  of  a  nur- 
sery-maid for  her  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Putney, 
and  that  he  would  attend  her  thither  that  very  day. 
He  then  directed  her  to  clean  herself,  and  meet  him 
at  the  VVoolpack,  in  Monkwell-street. 

In  her  way  to  her  lodgings,  she  called  at  the  house 
of  her  husband's  master,  where  the  servants  advised 
her  not  to  trust  lierself  in  her  husband's  company; 
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but  she  said  she  had  no  fear  of  him,  as  he  had 
treated  her  with  unusual  kindness.  Accordingly 
she  went  home  and  dressed  herself,  (having  bor- 
rowed some  clothes  of  her  landlady,)  and  met  her 
husband,  who  put  her  in  a  chaise,  and  drove  her 
out  of  town  towards  Hounslow. 

As  they  were  riding-  along-,  she  beg-g-ed  he  would 
stop  while  she  bought  some  snuff,  which  he,  in  a 
laughing  manner,  refused  to  do,  saying-  she  would 
never  want  any  again.  When  he  came  on  Houns- 
low-Heath  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  the  chaise  and  threw  the  lash  of 
the  whip  round  his  wife's  neck :  but  drawing  it  too 
hastily,  he  made  a  violent  mark  on  her  chin ;  but 
immediately  finding  his  mistake,  he  placed  it  lower; 
on  which  she  exclaimed,  "  My  dear !  my  dear !  for 
God's  sake — if  this  is  your  love,  I  will  never  trust 
you  more." 

Immediately  on  her  pronouncing  these  words, 
which  were  her  last,  he  pulled  the  ends  of  the  whip 
with  great  force:  but  the  violence  of  his  passion 
abating-,  he  let  go  before  she  was  quite  dead :  yet 
resolving  to  accomplish  the  horrid  deed,  he  once 
more  put  the  thong  of  ttie  whip  about  her  neck,  and 
pulled  it  with  such  violence  that  it  broke  ;  but  not 
till  the  poor  woman  was  dead. 

Having  stripped  the  body,  he  left  it  almost  under 
a  gibbet  where  some  malefactors  hung  in  chains, 
having  first  disfigured  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
presumed  it  could  not  be  known.  He  brought  the 
clothes  to  London,  some  of  which  he  cut  in  pieces, 
and  dropped  in  different  streets :  but  knowing  that 
the  others  were  borrowed  of  the  landlady  he  sent 
them  to  her ;  a  circumstance  that  materially  con- 
duced to  his  conviction. 

He  reached  London  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  being  interrogated  why  he  came  at 
such  an  unseasonable  hour,  he  said  that  the  Mar- 
gate Hoy  had  been  deieiined  in  the  river  by  contrar> 
wiuds. 
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On  the  following^  day,  the  servants,  and  other  peo- 
ple, made  so  many  inquiries  respecting-  his  wife, 
that,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being-  taken  into  cus 
tody,  he  immediately  fled  to  Portsmouth,  with  a 
view  of  entering  on  board  a  ship  ;  but  no  vessel  was 
then  ready  to  sail. 

While  he  was  drinking-  at  an  ale-house  in  Ports- 
mouth, he  heard  the  bell-man  crying-  him  as  a  mur- 
derer, with  such  an  exact  description  of  him,  that 
he  was  apprehensive  of  being  seized ;  and  observing 
a  window  which  opened  to  the  water,  he  jumped  out 
and  swam  for  his  life. 

Having  g-ained  the  shore,  he  travelled  all  night, 
till  he  reached  a  farm-house,  where  he  inquired  for 
employment.  The  farmer's  wife  said  he  did  not 
appear  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  country-work ; 
but  he  might  stay  till  her  husband's  arrival. 

The  farmer  regarded  him  with  great  attention, 
and  said  he  wanted  a  ploughman,  but  he  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  as  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  had  absconded 
for  debt ;  or  possibly  there  might  be  some  criminal 
prosecution  against  him. 

Price  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  any  thing  for 
a.n  honest  subsistence ;  but  the  farmer  refused  to 
employ  him ;  though  he  said  he  would  give  him  a 
supper  and  a  lodging.  But  when  bed-time  came, 
the  farmer's  men  refused  to  sleep  with  Price,  in  the 
fear  of  his  rob])ing  them  of  their  clothes :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  lay  on  some  straw 
in  the  barn. 

On  the  following  day  he  crossed  the  country  to- 
wards Oxford,  where  he  endeavoured  to  get  into 
service,  and  would  liave  been  engaged  by  a  physi- 
cian, but  happening  to  read  a  newspaper,  in  which 
he  was  advertised,  he  immediately  decamped  from 
Oxford,  and  travelled  into  Wales. 

Having  stopped  at  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Hay, 
at  the  house  of  a  shoe-maker,  to  whom  his  brother 
was  apprenticed,   the  latter  obtained  his  master's 
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permission  to  accompany  his  brother  home;  and 
while  they  were  on  their  walk,  the  malefactor  re- 
connted  the  particulars  of  the  murder,  \vhich  had 
oblig-ed  him  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight. 

The  brother  commiserated  his  condition ;  and, 
leaving  him  at  a  small  distance  from  his  father's  house, 
went  in,  and  found  the  old  gentleman  reading*  an 
advertisement  describing  the  murderer.  The  younger 
son  bursting  into  tears,  the  father  said  he  hoped  his 
brother  was  not  come;  to  which  the  youth  replied, 
"  Yes,  he  is  at  the  door ;  but  being  afraid  that  some 
of  the  neighbours  were  in  the  house,  he  would  not 
come  in  till  he  had  your  permission." 

The  offender  being  introduced,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  earnestly  besought  his  father's  blessing;  to 
which  the  aged  parent  said,  "  Ah  !  George,  I  wish 
God  may  bless  vou;  and  what  I  haveheard  concerning" 
you  may  be  false.''  The  son  said,  "  It  is  false ;  but 
let  me  have  a  private  room:  make  no  words  :  I  have 
done  no  harm  :  let  me  have  a  room  to  myself." 

Being  accommodated  agreeable  to  his  request,  he 
produced  half  a  crown,  begging  that  his  brother 
u^ould  buy  a  lancet,  as  he  was  resolved  to  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  miserable  existence :  but  the  brother  de- 
clined to  be  any  way  aiding  to  tlse  commission  of  the 
crime  of  suicide ;  and  the  father,  after  exerting 
every  argument  to  prevent  his  thinking  of  such  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  concealed  him  for  two 
days. 

It  happened  that  the  neighbours  observing  a  fire 
in  a  room  where  none  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  before,  a  report  was  propagated  that  Price  was 
secreted  in  the  house  of  his  father;  whereupon  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  abscond  in  the  night:  and 
having  reached  Gloucester,  he  went  to  an  inn,  and 
procured  the  place  of  an  ostler. 

The  terrors  of  his  conscience  now  agitated  him  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  the  other  servants  could  not  help 
asking  what  ailed  him  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  a 
girl  he  had  courted  having  married  another  man 
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he  had  never  been  able  to  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind 
since. 

During  his  residence  at  Gloucester  two  of  the  sons 
of  the  lady,  with  whom  he  had  first  lived  as  a  ser- 
vant, happened  to  be  at  a  school  in  that  city,  and 
Price  behaved  to  them  with  so  much  civility,  that 
they  wrote  to  their  mother,  describing-  his  conduct ; 
in  reply  to  which,  she  informed  them,  that  he  had 
liilled  his  wife,  and  desired  them  not  to  hold  any 
correspondence  with  him. 

The  young  gentlemen  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance, one  of  Price's  fellow-servants  said  to  him, 
"  You  are  the  man  that  murdered  your  wife  on 
Ilounslow-heath.  I  will  not  betray  you  ;  but  if  you 
stay  longer,  you  will  certainly  be  taken  into  custody." 

Stung  by  the  reflections  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  agitated  by  the  fear  of  momentary  detection. 
Price  knew  not  how  to  act ;  but  at  length  he  resolved 
to  come  to  London,  and  surrender  to  justice;  and 
calling  on  his  former  master,  and  being  apprehended, 
lie  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

At  the  following  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was 
ferought  to  his  trial,  and  convicted  on  almost  the 
strongest  circumstantial  evidence  that  was  ever  ad- 
duced against  any  offender.  He  had  prepared  a 
written  defence  ;  but  declined  reading  it,  as  he  found 
it  was  so  little  likely  to  operate  with  any  effect  in 
his  favour. 

He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  died  of  the  Gaol 
Fever,  in  Newgate,  before  the  law  could  be  executed 
on  hiui,  on  the  22d  of  October,  17^8. 
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Executed  for  high  treaseii,  in  dimmishing  the  ^old 
coin  of  the  realm,  April  3,   I739. 

The  subject  of  tlie  following^  remarkable  narrative 
was  a  native  of  Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner;  but  quitting  his  mas- 
ter's service,  he  worked  some  time  as  a  journeyman 
at  the  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  married  a  wife 
with  a  fortune  of  300/. 

His  wife  dying-  in  childbed,  he  remained  at  the 
Devizes  a  considerable  time,  during-  which  he  dissi- 
pated all  iiis  wife's  fortune,  except  about  40/.  with 
which  he  came  to  London,  and  took  lodgings  with 
a  widow,  who  kept  a  public-house.  Roberts  soon 
became  so  intimate  with  the  widow,  that  she  told 
him  it  was  necessary  he  should  marry  her.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  proposal,  imagining  that 
the  marriage  would  procure  him  a  decent  establish- 
ment in  life ;  but  being  frequently  arrested  for  debts 
contracted  by  his  wife  previous  to  the  marriage,  he 
determined  to  abandon  her ;  with  which  view  he  sold 
the  household  furniture  to  a  broker,  and  left  his  wife 
to  provide  for  herself. 

He  now  engaged  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
who  was  a  carpenter  in  Southwark,  and  having  saved 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  during  this  connection, 
he  embarked  in  business  for  himself,  and  obtained  a 
large  share  of  credit  from  the  timber-merchants ; 
but,  when  his  debts  became  due,  he  took  lodgings 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  of  whicii  place 
he  became  a  prisoner  in  order  to  evade  tlie  payment 
of  them 

Even  while  in  this  situation  he  undertook  a  piece 
of  work  by  which  he  made  300/.  profit:  and  might 
have  been  a  greater  gainer,  but  that  he  quarrelled 
with  his  employer.  At  this  period  one  iSarah  Bris- 
tow,  who  iiad  been  transported  for  felony,  returned 
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after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  becoming-  ac- 
quainted with  David  Roberts,  lived  with  him  as  his 
wife  for  a  considerable  time. 

He  now  took  his  new  wife  to  Bristol,  where  he 
rented  an  inn,  and  furnished  it  by  the  help  of  those 
people  who  would  trust  him  :  but  one  of  his  London 
creditors  getting  notice  of  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
arrested  him ;  and  Roberts  standing  trial,  cast  him 
on  account  of  some  informality  in  the  taking  out  of 
the  writ. 

Roberts,  however,  thought  it  imprudent  to  remain 
in  his  present  station ;  and  therefore,  shipping  his 
effects  for  London,  he  and  Mrs.  Bristow  came  to 
town,  and  lodged  again  within  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench,  of  which  Roberts  became  again  a 
prisoner. 

Notwithstanding  his  situation,  he  took  an  inn  that 
was  at  that  time  to  be  let  at  Coventry;  but  while  he 
was  giving  directions  for  the  putting  up  of  a  new 
sign,  he  was  observed  by  a  timber-merchant,  named 
Smith,  to  whom  he  owed  55/. 

Mr.  Smith  rode  forward  to  another  inn,  where  he 
learnt  that  Roberts  had  taken  the  house  where  he  had 
seen  him;  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  sent  a 
commission  to  an  attorney  to  arrest  him  for  the  sum 
abovementioned.  Roberts  found  means  to  compro- 
mise this  affair ;  but  his  other  creditors  learning 
whither  he  had  retired,  it  soon  became  necessary  for 
him  to  conceal  himself. 

Roberts  thinking  it  would  be  unsafe  to  remain 
long  in  Coventry,  commissioned  Mrs.  Bristow  to 
purchase  all  such  goods  as  she  could  get  on  credit, 
and  send  them  to  the  inn,  with  a  view  to  carry  them 
off  to  some  place  where  they  were  not  known. 

After  sonic  goods  had  been  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner, Roberts  was  necessitated  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat,  owing  to  the  following  circumstance. — An 
attorney  and  bailiff  having  procured  a  search-war- 
rant, employed  some  dragoons  who  were  quartered 
m  the  town,  to  searcli  Roberts's  house,  on  pretence 
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of  tinding;  stolen  goods :  but  the  dragoons  were  no 
sooner  entered  than  they  were  followed  by  the  bai- 
liffs, on  which  Roberts  dropped  from  the  window  of 
a  room  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  escaped 
through  the  garden  of  his  next  neighbour. 

As  it  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  retire 
from  Coventry,  he  left  Mrs.  Bristow,  and  came  to 
London,  directing  that  she  should  send  the  goods 
she  had  obtained  by  a  waggon,  and  direct  them  to 
him  in  a  fictitious  name. 

Pursuant  to  his  instructions,  she  loaded  a  waggon 
with  these  ill-gotten  effects  ;  but  some  of  the  credi- 
tors having  obtained  intelligence  of  what  was  in- 
tended attached  theg"oods. 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Bristow  wrote  word  to  Roberts, 
giving  a  short  account  of  what  had  happened ;  on 
which  he  sent  one  Carter  to  obtain  a  full  information 
respecting  the  affair :  but  Carter  staying  much  longer 
than  he  was  expected  to  do,  Roberts  set  out  for  Co- 
ventry, notwithstanding  the  risk  to  which  he  knew 
he  exposed  himself  by  appearing  in  that  place. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  house  stripped  of 
every  thing  but  a  small  quantity  of  beer,  with  some 
benches  and  chairs ;  and  observed  that  Mrs.  Bris- 
tow and  Carter  were  in  a  high  degree  of  intimacy. 
However,  he  did  not  stay  long  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  affaii's  ;  for  the  woman  told  him  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  to  conceal  himself  in  some  retired 
place  till  she  came  to  him. 

Pursuant  to  this  advice  he  waited  at  the  extremity 
of  the  town  more  than  three  hours,  when  the  other 
parties  came  to  him,  and  advised  him  to  retire  to 
London  with  all  possible  expedition ;  but  did  not 
give  him  money  to  defray  his  expenses.  He  was 
greatly  incensed  at  this  behaviour ;  but  did  not  ex- 
press his  resentment,  as  he  was  fearful  of  being  ar- 
rested if  he  should  provoke  the  other  parties. 

He  was  soon  followed  to  London  by  Mrs.  Bristow 
and  Carter;  but  as  they  brought  no  more  monev 
with  them  than  about  fifteen  pounds,  he  was  exceed- 
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ing\y  mortified  ;  however,  as  he  was  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  leases  of  the  house,  he  knew  he  could 
not  be  legally  deprived  of  it,  while  he  duly  paid  the 
land  tax  and  ground  rent. 

Roberts  now  moved  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for 
a  rule  against  his  creditors,  to  show  cause  why  they 
had  attached  h*s  g*>ods ;  and  the  court  recommend- 
ing to  each  party  to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration, 
it  awarded  that  Roberts  should  receive  130/.  and  give 
his  creditors  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  lease  and  eifects  ; 
but  Roberts  not  having  paid  for  the  fixtures,  the 
owner  of  them  instituted  a  suit  for  recovery  ;  and 
on  the  day  his  other  creditors  took  possession  of  the 
house,  an  execution  was  returned  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

Another  suit  arose  from  this  circumstance ;  "  but 
a  writ  of  inquiry  being  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
Coventry,  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  creditors  un- 
der the  award,  because  that  order  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  execution." 

While  these  matters  were  depending,  Roberts, 
being  distressed  for  cash,  borrowed  five  pounds,  for 
the  payment  of  which  Carter  was  the  security:  but 
the  debt  not  being  paid  when  due,  Carter  was  ar- 
rested for  the  money,  while  Roberts  secreted  him- 
self in  a  lodging  at  Hoxton,  where  he  received  the 
130/.  decreed  to  him  by  the  award  abovementioned. 

Carter  soon  finding  Roberts's  place  of  retreat,  a 
quarrel  arose  between  them  ;  but  at  length  the  for- 
mer asked  Roberts  to  lend  him  20/.  saying  he  could 
acquire  a  fortune  by  the  possession  of  such  a  sum  ; 
and  that  he  would  repay  the  money  at  twenty  shil- 
lings a  month,  and  give  a  good  premium  for  the  use 
of  it. 

Roberts  asking  how  this  money  was  to  be  em- 
ployed to  such  advantage,  the  other  said  it  was  to 
purchase  a  liquid  which  would  dissolve  gold;  where- 
upon the  former  said  he  would  not  lend  him  the  mo- 
ney ;  in  revenge  for  which  Carter  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  for  the  five  pounds  abovementioned. 
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Roberts  took  refuge  within  the  rules  of  the  Kino^'s 
Bench,  while  Carter  who  had  found  means  to  raise 
money  for  his  purposes,  took  to  the  practice  of  di- 
minishing the  coin,  in  which  he  was  so  successful 
that  he  soon  abounded  in  cash ;  on  which  Roberts 
became  very  anxious  to  know  the  secret,  which  the 
other  refused  to  discover,  saying,  he  had  been  ill 
treated  in  their  former  transactions. 

Carter's  method  of  diminishing  the  coin  was  by  a 
chemical  preparation  ;  and  Roberts  imagined  he  had 
learned  how  to  do  it,  for  which  purpose  he  pur- 
chased a  crucible :  but  his  experiment  failed  in  the 
first  attempt.  Hereupon  he  again  sought  for  Carter, 
whom  he  found  in  company  with  some  other  dimi- 
nishers  of  the  coin,  and  offered  him  money  to  give 
him  the  necessary  instructions. 

Carter  took  the  money,  and  desired  Roberts  to 
wait  till  he  fetched  some  tools ;  but  in  fact  he  went 
for  two  sheriff's  officers  to  arrest  him.  The  transac- 
tion had  passed  in  a  public  house,  and  Robe^yts  see- 
ing the  bailiffs  crossing  tlie  street,  made  his  escape 
by  a  back  windoAv  ;  but,  in  iiis  hurry,  went  off  with 
Carter's  hat  instead  of  his  own. 

Having  thus  escaped  from  immediate  danger,  he 
became  apprehensive  that  Carter  might  be  base 
enough  to  indict  him  for  felony ;  on  which  he  re- 
turned the  hat,  with  a  letter,  earnestly  entreating  a 
reconciliation:  Carter  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
that,  for  twenty  guineas,  he  would  teach  him  his  art: 
but  Roberts  offering  him  a  much  inferior  price,  no 
agreement  took  place. 

Roberts  now  again  took  refuge  within  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench  ;  and  having  failed  obtaining  the 
desired  secret,  determined  on  a  practice  equally  dis- 
honest and  dangerous,  which  was  that  of  filing  of 
gold. 

Mrs.  Bristow  still  cohabited  with  him ;  and  when 
he  had  filed  off  as  much  dust  as  was  worth  lo/.  he 
put  it  into  a  tobacco-box,  under  his  bed,  which  she 
stole,  and  sold  the  contents ;  but  after  this  he  ob- 
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tained  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  by  employing 
a  person  at  half  a  crown  a  day,  to  sell  the  filings. 

After  some  time,  not  agreeing  with  the  person 
whom  he  had  thus  employed,  he  determined  to  act 
for  himself;  and  having  sold  a  quantity  of  dust  to  a 
refiner,  he  went  to  a  public-house  near  HicksVHall^ 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Rogers,  whom  he  asked  to  give  him 
a  bank-note  for  some  gold.  Rogers,  on  feeling  the 
guineas,  found  that  some  of  the  gold  stuck  to  his 
fingers  ;  on  which  he  said,  "  What  have  we  got  here  r 
The  fellow  who  filed  these  guineas  ought  to  be 
hanged,  for  doing  his  business  in  so  clumsy  a  man- 
ner." Without  saying  more,  he  stepped  out,  and 
procured  a  constable,  who  took  Roberts  into  cus- 
tody :  but  at  length,  after  detaining  him  six  hours, 
discharged  him  on  his  own  authority. 

Roberts  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he  prose- 
cuted the  publican  and  constable  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  false  imprisonment :  but  he  failed 
in  this  suit,  and  an  evidence  whom  he  had  subpcened 
in  his  behalf  w^as  committed  on  a  charge  of  perjury^ 
while  the  publican  was  bound  to  prosecute  Roberts, 
who  taking  out  a  writ  of  error,  to  prolong  time, 
lodged  privately  at  the  Three  Hats,  a  public-house  at 
Islington. 

While  he  was  in  this  retreat,  and  forming  a  design 
to  go  to  Lisbon,  Mrs.  Bristow  brought  him  a  news- 
paper, in  which  his  person  was  described ;  where- 
upon they  went  together  to  Chatham,  where  they 
saw  another  advertisement,  offering  a  reward  for 
apprehending  them  both.  On  this  Roberts  offered 
the  captain  of  a  ship  five  guineas  to  carry  them  to 
Dunkirk :  but  this  was  refused,  on  account  of  the 
boisterousness  of  the  weather. 

Thus  disappointed,  they  repaired  to  Ramsgate, 
where  they  met  Mrs.  Bristow's  brother,  who  was 
likewise  included  in  the  advertisement,  and  they  all 
went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Calais  ;  but  quar- 
relling among  themselves,  the  captain  gave  orders 
that  tlicy  shoukl  be  landed  at  Dover.     Provoked  by 
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this,  Roberts  threw  the  captain  into  the  sea,  and  if 
the  boat  had  not  been  sent  to  take  him  up,  he  must 
mfallibly  have  been  drowned. 

The  captain  was  no  sooner  on  board  than  Roberts 
took  the  helm,  and  steered  the  vessel  to  her  port ; 
but  on  their  landing-,  Mrs.  Bristow's  brother  making- 
the  Custom-house  officers  acquainted  with  Roberts's 
character,  his  boxes  were  searched,  and  the  imple- 
ments for  filing-  money  founds  but  he  escaped  to 
Dunkirk  while  they  were  making-  the  search. 

At  Dunkirk  he  made  an  acquaintance  witli  Henry 
Justice,  who,  having-  stolen  some  books  at  Cam- 
bridge, had  been  transported  for  the  offence.  To 
this  man  he  told  the  secrets  of  his  trade  ;  but  he 
advised  him  to  decamp,  as  he  would  infallibly  be 
pursued  from  Calais. 

Hereupon  Roberts  went  to  Ostend,  and  sending 
for  Mrs.  Bristow  to  that  place,  they  embarked  for 
Eng^land,  and  took  lodgings  in  Fountain-court,  in 
the  Strand,  which  they  quitted  after  a  residence  of 
six  weeks. 

Roberts  could  not  detach  himself  from  the  idea 
of  procuring-  a  subsistence  by  filing  money  ;  and,  in 
pursuit  of  this  illicit  pra<;tice,  he  took  a  house  at 
Bath,  where  he  used  to  work  at  his  occupation 
during  the  night. 

Going-  to  a  chemist's  shop  one  morning  to  pur- 
chase a  liquid,  he  saw  a  gentleman  who  knew  liim, 
on  which  he  went  home  immediately,  and  told  Mrs. 
Bristow  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  taken 
into  custody.  His  presages  were  but  too  just,  for 
some  officers  came  to  his  house  almost  immediately, 
and  conveyed  him  before  a  justice  of  peace,  who 
committed  him  to  prison,  and  sent  notice  to  Lon- 
don of  his  being  in  custody. 

During  his  confinement  at  Bath,  he  was  supplied 
with  instruments  for  filing  off  his  irons ;  but  disco- 
very of  this  affair  being  made,  lie  was  ^kept  in  the 
strictest  confinement  till  ho  vvas  transmitted  to 
London. 
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Being  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
was  convicted  on  the  fullest  evidence,  and  received 
sentence  of  death :  and  after  his  conviction,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  he  scarcely 
mentioned  any  circumstances  respecting-  his  conduct ; 
but  afterwards  his  behaviour  was  much  more  ex- 
plicit. 

On  the  night  before  his  execution  he  acknowledg-ed 
to  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  that  he  had  murdered  his 
first  wife^  during  her  lying-in. 

The  second  wife  went  to  visit  him  in  prison ;  but 
he  declined  seeing  her,  alleging  that  her  company 
would  only  disturb  him  in  his  preparations  for  that 
awful  state  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  The 
rest  of  his  conduct  was  highly  becoming  his  melan- 
choly situation. 


RICHARD  TURPIN, 

(highwayman,  horse- stealer,  and  murderer.) 

Executed  at  Yo7'k,  April  10,  1739. 

This  notorious  character  was  for  a  long  time  the 
dread  of  travellers  on  the  Essex  road,  on  account  of 
the  daring  robberies  which  he  daily  committed ; 
was  also  a  noted  house-breaker,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  time  remarkably  successful  in  his  de- 
sperate course,  but  was  at  length  brought  to  an  igno- 
minious end,  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
Avhich,  in  themselves,  may  appear  trifling.  He  was 
apprehended  in  consequence  of  shooting  a  fowl, 
and  his  brother  refusing  to  pay  sixpence  for  the  post- 
age of  his  letter  occasioned  his  conviction. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner  at  Thackstead  in 
Essex  ;  and,  having  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher  in  Whitechapel ; 
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hut  was  distin^-iiished  from  his  eai-ly  youth  for  the 
inij3ropriety  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  brutality  of 
l)is  manuei-s.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  married  a  youn^  woman  of  East  Ham,  in 
Essex,  named  Pahner :  but  he  had  not  been  lon^ 
married  before  he  took  to  the  practice  of  stealing 
his  neig^h hours'  cattle,  which  he  used  to  kill  and 
cut  up  for  sale. 

Having-  stolen  two  oxen  belong-ing-  to  Mr.  Giles, 
of  Plaistow,  he  drove  them  to  his  own  house ;  but 
two  of  Giles's  servants,  suspecting  who  was  the  rob- 
ber, went  to  Turpin's,  where  they  saw  two  beasts  of 
such  size  as  had  been  lost:  but  as  the  hides  were 
stripped  from  them,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that 
they  were  the  same:  but  learning  that  Turpin  used 
to  dispose  of  his  hides  at  Waltham-Abbey,  they 
went  thither,  and  saw  the  hides  of  the  individual 
beasts  that  had  been  stolen. 

No  doubt  now  remaining  who  was  the  robber, 
a  warrant  was  procured  for  the  apprehension  of 
Turpin  ;  but,  learning  that  the  peace-officers  were 
in  search  of  him.  he  made  his  escape  from  the  back 
window  of  his  house,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
others  were  entering  at  the  door. 

Having  retreated  to  a  place  of  security,  he  found 
means  to  inform  his  wife  where  he  was  concealed ; 
on  which  she  furnished  him  with  money,  with  which 
he  travelled  into  the  hundreds  of  Essex,  where  he 
joined  a  gang  of  smugglers,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  time  successful ;  till  a  set  of  the  Custom- 
house officers,  by  one  successful  stroke,  deprived 
him  of  all  his  ill-aquired  gains. 

Thrown  out  of  this  kind  of  business,  he  connected 
himself  with  a  gang  of  deer-stealers,  the  principal 
part  of  whose  depredations  were  committed  on 
Epping  Forest,  and  the  parks  in  its  neighbourhood: 
but  this  business  not  succeeding  to  the  expectation 
of  the  robbers,  they  determined  to  commence  house- 
breakers. 

Their  plan  was  to  fix  on   houses  that  they  pre- 
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fiumed  contained  any  valuable  property  ;  and,  while 
one  of  them  knocked  at  the  door,  the  others  were  to 
rush  in,  and  seize  whatever  they  might  deem  worthy 
of  their  notice. 

The  first  attack  of  this  kind  was  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Strype,  an  old  man  who  kept  a  chandler's  shop 
at  Watford,  whom  they  robbed  of  all  the  money  in 
his  possession,  but  did  not  offer  him  any  personal 
abuse. 

Turpin  now  acquainted  his  associates  that  there 
was  an  old  woman  at  Loughton,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  whereupon 
they  agreed  to  rob  her ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
door,  one  of  them  knocked,  and  the  rest  forcing 
their  way  into  the  house,  tied  handkerchiefs  over  the 
eyes  of  the  old  woman  and  her  maid. 

This  being  done,  Turpin  demanded  what  money 
was  in  the  house ;  and  the  owner  hesitating  to  tell 
him,  he  threatened  to  set  her  on  the  fire  if  she  did 
not  make  an  immediate  discovery.  Still,  however, 
she  declined  to  give  the  desired  informatien ;  on 
which  the  villains  actually  placed  her  on  the  fire, 
where  she  sat  till  the  tormenting  pains  compelled 
her  to  discover  her  hidden  treasure  ;  so  that  the 
robbers  possessed  themselves  of  above  400/.  and 
decamped  with  tlie  booty. 

8ome  little  time  after  this  they  agreed  to  rob  tlie 
house  of  a  farmer  near  Barking;  and  knocking  at 
tlie  door,  the  people  declined  to  open  it ;  on  which 
they  broke  it  open ;  and  having  bound  the  farmer, 
his  wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  servant  maid,  they 
robbed  the  house  of  above  700/.  ;  which  delighted 
Turpin  so  much  tliat  he  exclaimed,  "  Aye,  this  will 
do  if  it  w^ould  always  he  so !"  and  the  robbers  re- 
tired with  their  prize,  which  amounted  to  above  bO/ 
for  each  of  them. 

This  desperate  gang,  now  flushed  with  success, 
determined  to  attack  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  the 
keeper  of  Epping  Forest;  and  the  time  was  affixed 
when  the  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution;  bul 
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Turpin  having  jL^one  to  London,  to  spend  his  share 
of  the  former  booty,  intoxicated  himself  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  totally  forgot  the  appointment. 

Nevertheless,  the  rest  of  the  gang-  resolved,  that 
the  absence  of  their  companion  should  not  frustrate 
the  proposed  design ;  and  I  aving  tal^en  a  solemn 
oath  to  break  every  article  of  furniture  in  Mason's 
house,  they  set  out  on  their  expedition. 

Having  gained  admission,  they  beat  and  kicked 
the  unhappy  man  with  great  severity.  Finding  an 
old  man  sitting  by  the  fire-side,  they  permitted  him 
to  remain  uninjured  ;  and  Mr.  Mason's  daughter 
escaped  their  fury,  by  running  out  of  the  house,  and 
taking  shelter  in  a  hog-sty. 

After  ransacking  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and 
doing  much  mischief,  they  went  up  stairs,  where 
they  broke  every  thing  that  fell  in  their  way,  and 
among  the  rest  a  china  punch-bowl,  from  which 
dropped  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  which 
they  made  prey  of,  and  effected  their  escape.  They 
now  went  to  London,  in  search  of  Turpin,  with 
whom  they  shared  the  booty,  though  he  had  not 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  execution  of  the  villany. 

On  the  nth  of  January,  1735,  Turpin  and  five  of 
his  companions  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
a  rich  farmer  at  Charlton  in  Kent,  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  evening,  and  having  knocked  at 
the  door,  asked  if  Mr.  Saunders  was  at  home. 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  rushed  into 
the  house,  and  found  Mr.  Saunders,  with  his  wife 
and  friends,  playing  at  cards  in  the  parlour.  They 
told  the  company  that  they  should  remain  uninjured, 
if  they  made  no  disturbance.  Having  made  prize  of 
a  silver  snuff-box  which  lay  on  the  table,  a  part  of 
the  gang  stood  guard  over  the  rest  of  the  company, 
while  the  others  attended  Mr.  Saunders  through  the 
house,  and  breaking  open  his  escrutoires  and  closets, 
stole  above  100/.  exclusive  of  p]ate. 

During  tliese  transactions  the  servant  maid  ran 
up  stairs,  barring  the  door  of  her  room,  and  called 
out,  "  Thieves  I"  with  a  view  of  alarming  the  ncigh- 
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bourhood;  but  the  robbers  broke  open  the  door  of 
her  room,  secured  her,  and  then  robbed  the  house 
of  all  the  valuable  property  they  had  not  before 
taken.  Finding-  some  minced-pies,  and  some  bottles 
of  wine,  they  sat  down  to  regale  themselves  ;  and 
meeting"  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  they  compelled 
each  of  the  company  to  drink  a  glass  of  it. 

Mrs.  Saunders  fainting  through  terror,  they  ad- 
ministered some  drops  in  water  to  her,  and  recovered 
her  to  the  use  of  her  senses.  Having-  staid  in  the 
house  a  considerable  time,  they  packed  up  their 
booty  and  departed,  having  first  declared,  that  if 
any  of  the  family  gave  the  least  alarm  within  two 
hours,  or  advertised  the  marks  of  the  stolen  plate, 
they  would  return  and  murder  them  at  a  future 
time. 

llie  division  of  the  plunder  having-  taken  place, 
they,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey, 
where  they  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening-. 
Having-  got  into  the  yard,  they  perceived  a  light  in 
the  stable,  and  going  into  it,  found  the  coachman 
attending  his  horses.  Having  immediately  bound 
bim,  they  quitted  the  stable,  and  meeting  Mr.  Shel- 
don in  the  yard,  they  seized  him,  and  compelling 
him  to  conduct  them  into  the  house,  they  stole 
eleven  guineas,  with  the  jewels,  plate,  and  other 
things  of  value,  to  a  large  amount.  Having  com- 
uiitted  this  robbery,  they  returned  Mr.  Sheldon  two 
guineas,  and  apologized  for  their  conduct. 

This  being  done,  they  hastened  to  the  Black  Horse, 
in  the  Broad-way,  Westminster,  where  tliey  con- 
certed the  robbery  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Edgware, 
near  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  for  which  place  they 
set  out  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  arrived  at  a 
public-house  in  that  village,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  From  this  place  they  went  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's house,  where  they  arrived  about  seven 
o'clock,  just  as  he  had  discharged  some  people  who 
had  worked  for  him. 

Having  quitted  their  horses  at  the  outer  ^ate,  one 
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of  the  robbers  going-  forwards,  found  a  boy  who  had 
just  returned  from  foldhig  his  sheep;  the  rest  of  the 
gang  following,  a  pistol  was  presented,  and  instant 
destruction  threatened  if  he  made  any  noise.  They 
then  took  off  his  garters,  and  tied  his  hands,  and 
told  him  to  direct  them  to  the  door,  and  when  they 
knocked,  to  answer,  and  bid  the  servants  open  it, 
in  which  case  they  would  not  liurt  him ;  but  when 
the  boy  came  to  the  door  he  was  so  terrified  that  he 
could  not  speak ;  on  which  one  of  the  gang  knocked, 
and  a  man  servant,  imagining  it  was  one  of  the 
neighbours,  opened  the  door,  whereupon  they  all 
rushed  in,  armed  with  pistols. 

Having  seized  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  servant, 
they  threw  a  cloth  over  their  faces,  and  taking  the 
boy  into  another  room,  demanded  what  fire-arms 
were  in  the  house ;  to  which  he  replied,  only  an  old 
gun,  which  they  broke  in  pieces.  They  then  bound 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  man,  and  made  them  sit  by  the 
boy  ;  and  Turpin  searching  the  old  gentleman,  took 
from  him  a  guinea,  a  Portugal  piece,  and  some  sil- 
ver ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  this  booty,  they 
forced  him  to  conduct  them  up  stairs,  where  they 
broke  open  a  closet,  and  stole  some  money  and  plate: 
but  that  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  they 
threatened  to  murder  Mr.  Lawrence,  each  of  them 
destining  him  to  a  different  death,  as  the  savageness 
of  his  own  nature  prompted  him.  At  length  one 
of  them  took  a  kettle  of  water  from  the  fire,  and 
threw  it  over  him ;  but  it  providentially  happened  not 
to  be  hot  enough  to  scald  him. 

In  the  interim,  the  maid  servant  who  was  churn- 
ing butter  in  the  dairy,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  house, 
apprehended  some  mischief;  on  whicli  she  blew  out 
her  candle  to  screen  herself;  but  being  found  in  the 
course  of  their  search,  one  of  the  miscreants  com- 
pelled her  to  go  up  stairs,  where  he  gratified  liis 
brutal  passion  by  force.  They  then  robbed  the  house 
of  all  the  valuable  eifects  they  cou:d  find,  locked  the 
family  in  the  parlour,  threw  the  key  into  the  gar- 
den, and  took  their  ill-gotten  plunder  to  London. 
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The  particulars  of  this  atrocious  robbery  bein^j 
represented  to  the  king,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  promising  a 
pardon  to  any  one  of  them  who  would  impeach  his 
accomplices ;  and  a  reward  of  50/.  was  offered,  to 
be  paid  on  conviction.  This,  however,  had  no  ef- 
fect ;  the  robbers  continued  their  depredations  as 
before ;  and,  flushed  with  the  success  they  had  met 
with,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  six  of  them  assembled 
at  the  White-Bear  Inn,  in  Drury-lane,  where  they 
agreed  to  rob  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis,  a  farmer 
near  Mary-le-bone.  Arriving  at  the  place,  they 
found  a  servant  in  the  cow-house,  whom  they  bound 
fast,  and  threatened  to  murder,  if  he  was  not  per- 
fectly silent.  This  being  done,  they  led  him  into 
the  stable,  where  finding  another  of  the  servants, 
they  bound  him  in  the  same  manner. 

in  the  interim  Mr.  Francis  happening  to  come 
home,  they  presented  their  pistols  to  his  breast,  and 
threatened  instant  destruction  to  him,  if  he  made 
the  least  noise  or  opposition. 

Havino-  bound  the  master  in  the  stable  with  his  ser- 
vants,  they  rushed  into  the  house,  tied  Mrs.  Francis, 
her  daughter,  and  the  maid  servant,  and  beat  them 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  One  of  the  thieves  stood 
as  a  sentry  while  the  rest  rifled  the  house,  in  which 
they  found  a  silver  tankard,  a  medal  of  Charles  the 
First,  a  gold  watch,  several  gold  rings,  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  linen 
and  other  effects,  which  they  conveyed  to  London. 

Hereupon  a  reward  of  lOO/.  was  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders :  in  consequence  of 
which  two  of  them  were  taken  into  custody,  tried, 
convicted  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  and 
hanged  in  chains :  and  the  whole  gang  being  dis- 
persed, Turpin  went  into  the  country  to  renew  his 
depredations  on  the  public. 

On  a  journey  towards  Cambridge,  he  met  a  man 
gentcely  dressed,  and  well  mounted  :  and  expecting 
a  good  booty,  he  presented  a  pistol  to  the  supposed 
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gentleman,  and  demanded  his  money.  The  party 
thus  stopped  happened  to  be  one  King-,  a  famous 
highwayman,  who  knew  Turpin ;  and  when  the 
latter  threatened  destruction  if  he  did  not  deliver 
his  money,  King*  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
said,  "  What,  dog-  eat  dog-? — Come,  come,  brotlier 
Turpin ;  if  you  don't  know  me,  I  know  you,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

These  brethren  in  iniquity  soon  struck  the  bar- 
gain, and  immediately  entering-  on  business,  com- 
mitted a  number  of  robberies ;  till  at  length  they 
were  so  well  known,  that  no  public-house  would 
receive  them  as  guests.  Thus  situated  they  fixed  on 
a  spot  between  the  King's-Oak  and  the  Loughton 
Road,  on  Epping  Forest,  where  they  made  a  cave, 
which  was  large  enough  to  receive  them  and  their 
horses. 

This  cave  was  inclosed  within  a  sort  of  thicket  of 
bushes  and  brambles,  through  which  they  could 
look  and  see  passengers  on  the  road,  while  them- 
selves remained  unobserved. 

From  this  station  they  used  to  issue,  and  robbed 
such  a  number  of  persons,  that  at  length  the  very 
pedlars  who  travelled  the  road,  carried  fire-arms 
for  their  defence :  and,  while  they  were  in  this  re- 
treat, Turpin's  wife  used  to  supply  them  wil;h  ne- 
cessaries, and  frequently  remained  in  the  cave  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Having  taken  a  ride  as  far  as  Bungay,  in  Sufl^blk, 
they  observed  two  young  women  receive  fourteen 
pounds  for  corn,  on  which  Turpin  resolved  to  rob 
them  of  the  money.  King  objected,  saying  it  was 
a  pity  to  rob  such  pretty  girls  :  but  Turpin  was  ob- 
stinate, and  obtained  the  booty. 

Upon  their  return  home  on  the  following  day, 
they  stopped  a  Mr.  Bradele,  of  London,  who  was 
riding  in  his  chariot  with  his  children.  I'he  gentle- 
man, seeing  only  one  robber,  was  preparing  to 
make  resistance,  when  King  called  to  Turpin  to 
hold  the  horses.  They  took  froiu  the  gentleman  liis 
watch,  money,  and  au  old  mourning  rin^-  -,  but  re,- 
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tnnied  tlie  latter,  as  he  declared  that  its  intrinsic 
value  was  triflng,  yet  he  was  very  unwilling-  to  part 
with  it. 

Finding-  that  they  readily  parted  with  the  ring,  he 
asked  them  what  he  must  give  for  the  watch  :  on 
which  King  said  to  Turpin,  "  What  say  ye.  Jack  r — 
Here  seems  to  be  a  good  honest  fellow ;  shall  wc  let 
him  have  the  watch  ?" — Turpin  replied,  "  Do  as 
you  please  ;"  on  which  King  said  to  the  gentleman, 
"  You  must  pay  six  guineas  for  it:  we  never  sell  for 
more,  though  the  Avatch  should  be  worth  six  and 
thirty.*'  The  gentleman  promised  that  the  money 
should  be  left  at  the  Dial,  in  Birchin-lane. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1737?  Turpin  was  guilty  of 
murder,  which  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance: A  reward  of  100/.  having  been  offered  for 
apprehending  him,  one  Thomas  Morris,  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  keepers  of  Epping 
Forest,  accompanied  by  a  higgler,  set  out  in  order  to 
apprehend  bim.  Turpin  seeing  them  approach  near 
his  dwelling,  Mr.  Thompson's  man  having  a  gun,  he 
mistook  them  for  poachers ;  on  which  he  said,  there 
were  no  hares  near  that  thicket:  "  No,  (said  Morris) 
but  I  have  found  a  Turpin  ;"  and  presenting  his  gun 
required  him  to  surrender. 

Hereupon  Turpin  spoke  to  him,  as  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  gradually  retreated  at  the  same  time, 
till  having  seized  his  own  gun,  he  shot  him  dead  on 
the  spot,  and  the  higgler  ran  off  with  the  utmost 
precipitation. 

This  murder  being  represented  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  following  proclamation  was  issued 
by  government,  which  we  give  a  place  to,  from 
its  describing-  the  person  of  this  notorious  depre- 
dator. 

"  It  having  been  represented  to  the  King-,  that 
Richard  Turpin  did,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
May  last,  barbarously  nmrder  Thomas  Morris,  ser- 
vant to  Henry  Thompson,  one  of  the  keepers  of 
F^pping  Forest,  and  commit  other  notorious  felonies 
and  robberies,  iiear  London,  iiis  Majesty  is  pleased 
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to  promise  his  most  gracious  pardon  to  any  of  his 
accomplices,  and  a  reward  of  200/.  to  any  person 
or  persons  that  shall  discover  him,  so  that  he  may 
be  apprehended  and  convicted.  Turpin  was  born 
at  Thackstead,  in  Essex,  is  about  thirty,  by  trade  a 
butcher,  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  very  much 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  his  cheek  bones  broad, 
his  face  thinner  towards  the  bottom ;  his  visag-e  short, 
pretty  upright,  and  broad  about  the  shoulders.'* 

Turpin,  to  avoid  the  proclamation,  went  further 
into  the  country  in  search  of  his  old  companion 
King  :  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
to  meet  him  at  a  public-house  at  Hertford.  The 
woman  attended  according  to  this  direction  ;  and 
her  husband  coming  into  the  house  soon  after  she 
arrived,  a  butcher,  to  whom  he  owed  five  pounds, 
happened  to  see  him ;  on  which  he  said,  "  Come, 
Dick,  I  know  you  have  money  now  ;  and  if  you  will 
pay  me,  it  will  be  of  great  service." 

Turpin  told  him  that  his  wife  was  in  the  next 
room ;  that  she  had  money,  and  that  he  should  be 
paid  immediately ;  but  while  the  butcher  was  hint- 
ing to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  that  the  person 
present  was  Turpin,  and  that  they  might  take  him 
into  custody  after  he  had  received  his  debt,  the 
highwayman  made  his  escape  through  a  window,  and 
rode  off  with  great  expedition. 

Turpin  having  found  King,  and  a  man  named 
Potter,  who  had  lately  connected  himself  with  them, 
they  set  off  towards  London,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening ;  but  when  they  came  near  the  Green  Man, 
on  Epping  Forest,  they  overtook  a  Mr.  Major,  who 
riding  on  a  very  fine  horse,  and  Turpin's  beast  being 
jaded,  he  obliged  the  rider  to  dismount,  and  ex- 
change horses. 

The  robbers  now  pursued  their  journey  towards 
London,  and  Mr.  Major  going  to  the  Green  Man, 
gave  an  account  of  the  affair ;  on  which  it  was  con- 
j-^ctured  that  Turpin  had  been  the  robber,  and  that 
the  horse  which  he  exchanged  must  have  been  stolen. 
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It  was  un  a  Saturday  evening-  that  this  robbery 
was  committed;  but  Mr.  Major  being-  advi&ed  to 
^)rint  hand-bills  immediately,  notice  was  given  to 
the  landlord  of  the  Green  Man,  that  such  a  horse  as 
Mr.  Major  had  lost,  had  been  left  at  the  Red  Lion, 
in  Whitechapel.  The  landlord  going  thither,  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  some  person  came  for  it ;  and,  at 
about  eleven  at  night.  King's  brother  came  to  pay 
for  the  horse,  and  take  him  away  :  on  which  he 
was  immediately  seized,  and  conducted  into  the 
liouse. 

Bemg  asked  what  right  he  had  to  the  horse,  he 
said  he  had  bought  it ;  but  the  landlord  examining 
a  v/hip  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  found  a  button  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  half  bioken  off,  and  the  name 
of  Major  on  the  remaining  half.  Hereupon  he  was 
given  into  the  custody  of  a  constable  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  supposed  that  he  was  the  actual  robber,  he  was 
told,  that  he  should  have  his  liberty,  if  he  would 
discover  his  employer. 

Hereupon  he  said,  that  a  stout  man,  in  a  white 
duffil  coat,  was  waiting  for  the  horse  in  Red  Lion* 
strecu ;  on  which  the  company  going  thither,  saw 
Fving,  who  drew  a  pistol  attempted  to  fire  it,  but  it 
dashed  in  the  pan  ;  he  then  endeavoured  to  draw  out 
another  pistol,  but  he  could  not,  as  it  got  entangled 
in  his  pocket. 

At  this  time  Turpin  vras  watching  at  a  small  dis- 
tance^ and  riding  towards  the  spot.  King  cried  out, 
"  Shoot  him,  or  we  are  taken ;"  on  which  Turpin 
fired,  and  shot  his  companion,  who  called  out 
"  Dick,  you  have  killed  me ;"  which  the  other  hear 
ing,  rode  otf  at  full  speed. 

King  lived  a  week  after  this  aflfair,  and  gave  infor- 
mation that  Turpin  might  be  found  at  a  house  near 
Hackney-marsh ;  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  Turpin  had  been  there  on  the  night  that 
he  rode  off,  lamenting  that  he  had  killed  King,  who 
was  his  most  faithful  associate. 

For  a  considerable  time  did  Turpin  skulk  about 
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the  forest,  havinj^  been  deprived  of  his  retreat  in  the 
cave  since  he  shot  the  servant  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
On  the  examination  of  this  cave  there  were  found 
two  shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings,  a  piece  of  ham, 
and  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine. 

8ome  vain  attempts  were  made  to  take  this  noto- 
rious offender  into  custody  ;  and  among-  the  rest, 
the  huntsman  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
went  in  search  of  him  with  blood-hounds.  Turpin 
perceiving  them,  and  recollecting  that  King  Charles 
II.  evaded  Ins  pursuers  under  covert  of  the  friendly- 
branches  of  the  oak,  mounted  one  of  those  trees 
under  which  the  hounds  passed,  to  his  inexpressible 
terror,  so  that  he  determined  to  make  a  retreat  into 
Yorkshire. 

Going  first  to  Lon;g  Sutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he 
stole  some  horses,  for  which  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, but  he  escaped  from  the  constable  as  he  was 
conducting-  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  hastened  to 
Welton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  went  by  the  name 
of  John  Palmer,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a 
gentleman. 

He  now  frequently  went  into  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  stole  horses,  which  he  brought  into  Yorkshire, 
and  either  sold  or  exchanged  them. 

He  often  accompanied  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men on  their  parties  of  hunting  and  shooting;  and 
one  evening,  on  a  return  from  an  expedition  of  the 
latter  kind,  he  wantonly  sliot  a  cock  belonging  to 
his  landlord.  On  this  Mr.  Hall,  a  neighbour,  said, 
*'  You  have  done  wrong  in  shooting  your  landlord's 
cock ;"  to  which  Turpin  replied,-  that  if  he  would 
stay  while  he  loaded  his  gun,  he  would  shoot  him 
also. 

Irritated  by  this  insult,  Mr.  Hall  informed  the 
landlord  of  what  had  passed ;  and  application  being 
made  to  some  magistrates,  a  warrant  was  granted 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender,  who  being  taken 
into  custody,  and  carried  before  a  bench  of  justices, 
then  assembled  at  the  quarter-sessions.,  at  Beverley, 
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they  demanded  security  for  his  g-ood  behaviour, 
which  he  being-  unable,  or  unwilUng-  to  give,  was 
coramilted  to  Bridewell. 

On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  he  made  frequent 
journies  into  Lincolnshire,  and  on  his  return  always 
abounded  in  money,  and  was  likewise  in  possession 
of  several  horses  ;  so  that  it  was  conjectured  he  was 
a  horse-stealer  and  highwayman. 

On  this  the  magistrates  went  to  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  where  he 
lived,  and  what  was  his  employment  ?  He  replied 
m  substance,  "  that  about  two  years  ago  he  had 
lived  at  Long  Sutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  by 
trade  a  butcher,  but  that  having  contracted  several 
debts,  for  sheep  that  proved  rotten,  he  was  obliged 
to  abscond,  and  come  to  live  in  Yorkshire.'' 

The  magistrates  not  being  satisfied  with  this  tale, 
commissioned  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  write  into 
Lincolnshire,  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  re- 
specting the  supposed  John  Palmer.  The  letter 
was  carried  by  a  special  messenger,  who  brought  an 
answer  from  a  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
importing  that  John  Palmer  was  well  known,  though 
he  had  never  carried  on  trade  there  :  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  sheep-stealing  for  which  he  had 
been  in  custody,  but  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
peace  officers  :  and  that  there  were  several  informa- 
tions  lodged  against  him  for  horse-stealing. 

Hereupon  the  magistrates  thought  it  prudent  to 
remove  him  to  York  Castle,  where  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  month,  when  two  persons  from  Lin- 
colnshire came  and  claimed  a  mare  and  foal,  and 
likewise  a  horse,  which  he  had  stolen  in  that  county. 

After  he  had  been  about  four  months  in  prison, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother  in 
Essex : 

"  Dear  Brother,  York,  Feb.  6,  1739. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  now 
under  confinement  in  York  Castle,  for  horse-stealing. 
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If  I  could  procure  an  evidence  from  London  to  g-ive 
me  a  character,  that  would  g"o  a  great  way  towards 
my  being-  acquitted.  I  had  not  been  long  in  tliis 
county  before  my  being-  apprehended,  so  that  ir  would 
pass  off  the  readier.  For  Heaven's  sake  dear  bro- 
ther, do  not  neglect  me ;  you  will  know  what  I 
mean,  when  I  say, 

"  I  am  yours, 

"  JOHN  PALMER." 

This  letter  being  returned,  unopened,  to  the  Post- 
Office  in  Essex,  because  the  brother  would  not  pay 
the  postage  of  it,  was  accidentally  seen  by  Mr. 
Smith,  a  school-master,  who  having-  taught  Turpin 
to  write,  immediately  knew  his  hand,  on  which  he 
carried  the  letter  to  a  magistrate,  who  broke  it  open; 
by  which  it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed  John 
Palmer  was  the  real  Richard  Turpin. 

Hereupon  the  magistrates  of  Essex  dispatched 
Mr.  Smith  to  York,  who  immediately  selected  him 
from  all  the  other  prisoners  in  the  castle.  This  Mr. 
Smith,  and  another  gentleman,  afterwards  proved 
his  identity  on  his  trial. 

On  the  rumour  that  the  noted  Turpin  was  a  priso- 
ner in  York  Castle,  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  take  a  view  of  him,  and  debates  ran 
very  high  whether  he  was  the  real  person  or  not. 
Among  others  who  visited  him,  was  a  young-  fellow 
who  pretended  to  know  the  famous  Turpin,  and 
having  regarded  him  a  considerable  time  with  looks 
of  great  attention,  he  told  the  keeper  he  would  bet 
him  half  a  guinea  that  he  was  not  '^I'urpin  ;  on  which 
the  prisoner,  whispering  the  keeper,  said,  "  Lay  him 
the  wager,  and  I'll  go  your  halves." 

When  this  notorious  malefactor  was  brought  t<? 
trial,  he  was  convicted  on  two  indictments,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death. 

After  conviction,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  imploring 
him  to  intercede  with  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  rank 
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to  make  interest  that  his  sentence  might  be  remitted; 
and  that  he  mig-ht  be  transported.  The  father  did 
what  was  in  his  power :  but  the  notoriety  of  his 
character  was  such,  that  no  persons  would  exert 
themselves  in  his  favo'jr. 

This  man  lived  in  the  most  gay  and  thoughtless 
manner  after  conviction,  regardless  of  all  conside- 
rations of  futurity,  and  affecting  to  make  a  jest  of 
the  dreadful  fate  that  awaited  him. 

Not  many  days  before  his  execution,  he  purchased 
a  new  fustian  frock  and  a  pair  of  pumps,  in  order 
to  wear  them  at  the  time  of  his  death :  and,  on  the 
day  before,  he  hired  five  poor  men,  at  ten  shillings 
each,  to  follow  the  cart  as  mourners :  and  he  gave 
hatbands  and  gloves  to  several  other  persons :  and 
he  also  left  a  ring,  and  some  other  articles,  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  Lincolnshire,  with  whom  he  had 
been  acquainted. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  ^vas  put  into  a 
cart,  and  being  followed  by  his  mourners,  as  above- 
mentioned,  he  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
in  his  way  to  which  he  bowed  to  the  spectators  with 
an  air  of  the  most  astonishing  indifference  and  intre- 
pidity. 

When  he  came  to  the  fatal  tree,  he  ascended  the 
ladder  ;  when  his  right  leg  trembling,  he  stamped  it 
down  with  an  air  of  assumed  courage,  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  discovering  any  signs  of  fear.  Having 
conversed  with  the  executioner  about  half  an  hour, 
he  threw  himself  off"  the  ladder,  and  expired  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Tlie  spectators  of  the  execution  were  affected  at 
his  fate,  as  he  was  distinguished  by  the  comeliness  of 
his  appearance.  The  corpse  was  brought  to  the  Blue 
Boar,  in  Castle-Gate,  York,  where  it  remained  till 
the  next  morning,  when  it  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  8t.  George's  parish,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  coffin,  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  his  age. 
The  grave  was  dug  remarkably  deep,  but  notwith- 
gtanding  the  people  who  acted  as  mourners  took 
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such  measures  as  they  thought  would  secure  the 
body :  it  was  carried  olf  about  three  o'clock  on  the 
following- morning- ;  the  populace,  however,  g-ot  in- 
timation whither  it  was  conveyed,  and  found  it  in  a 
garden  belonging-  to  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  city. 
Having  got  possession  of  it  they  laid  it  on  a 
board,  and  carried  it  through  the  streets  in  a  kind 
of  triumphal  manner,  they  then  filled  the  coffin  with 
unslacked  lime,  and  buried  it  in  the  grave  where 
it  had  been  before  deposited. 
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Executed  at  Tyburn,  July  2,   \*J2t^ifor  robbery. 

This  offender  was  born  in  the  city  of  Durham,  he 
was  the  son  of  people  of  good  character,  and  having 
received  a  decent  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker,  with  whom  he  lived  about  three  years, 
but  having  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness,  and  being 
attached  to  bad  company,  he  quitted  his  master,  and 
enlisted  in  the  second  regiment  of  foot-guards. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  fellow,  named  Thomas,  who  of- 
fered to  put  him  into  an  easy  way  of  getting  money; 
Caldclough  listened  to  his  invitation,  dined  with 
him  and  some  of  his  associates,  on  a  Sunday,  at  a 
public-house ;  and  afterwards  attended  them  to 
Newington-Green,  where  they  continued  drinking 
for  some  time,  and  at  the  approach  of  evening  set 
out  towards  London,  with  a  view  of  robbing  such 
persons  as  they  might  meet. 

As  they  crossed  the  fields  towards  Hoxton,  they 
stopped  a  gentleman,  whom  they  robbed  of  a  watch, 
and  some  silver,  and  tying  him  to  a  gate,  they  re- 
tired to  a  public-house  in  Brick-lane,  Old-street, 
where  they  spent  the  night  in  riot  and  drunkenness. 

Caldclough  beins:  a  young  fello*v  of  genteel  ap- 
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pearance,  and  remarkable  spirit,  his  accomplices 
advised  him  to  commence  highwayman  ;  but  none 
of  them  having  money  to  purchase  horses,  and  other 
necessaries  to  equip  them  in  a  genteel  manner,  it 
was  determined  that  two  of  the  gang  should  commit 
a  robbery  which  might  put  them  in  a  way  of  com- 
mitting others. 

With  this  view  they  went  into  Kent,  and  stole 
two  horses,  which  they  placed  at  a  livery-stable 
near  Moorfields :  after  which  the  gang  went  in  a 
body  to  Welling,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  broke 
open  a  house,  and  stole  about  14/.  in  money,  and 
some  things  of  value,  which  furnished  them  with 
clothes,  and  the  other  requisites  for  their  intended 
expedition. 

Thus  provided,  they  rode  to  Enfield  Chace,  where 
they  robbed  the  passengers  in  a  stage-coach  of  their 
watches  and  money ;  and  soon  afterwards  stopped 
another  coach  on  the  road  to  Epping  Forest,  from 
which  they  got  a  large  booty,  which  they  divided  at 
their  place  of  meeting  in  Crick  lane.  Old-street, 
and  spent  the  night  in  licentious  revelry. 

A  short  time  after  this  robbery,  Caldclough  and 
one  of  his  companions  rode  to  Epping-Forest,  and 
stopped  a  coach  in  which  were  two  gentlemen  and 
a  young  lady ;  a  servant  that  was  behind  the  coach 
would  have  attacked  the  robbers,  but  the  gentlemen 
desired  him  to  desist,  that  the  young  lady  might  not 
be  terrified.  The  gentlemen  then  gave  the  robbers 
their  money,  apologizing  for  the  smallness  of  the 
sum,  and  saying  that  they  should  have  been  wel- 
come to  more  had  it  been  in  their  possession. 

As  they  were  riding  towards  London,  after  com- 
mitting this  robbery,  they  quitted  their  horses  an , 
fastened  them  to  a  tree,  in  order  to  rob  the  Wood- 
ford stage-coach,  which  they  observed  to  be  full  of 
passengers :  but  the  coachman  suspecting  their  in- 
tent, drove  off  with  such  expedition,  that  they  could 
not  overtake  him. 

Disappointed  in  this  attempt  they  roae  towards 
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Wanstead,  where  they  saw  another  coacii,  which 
they  intended  to  have  robbed :  but  as  a  number  of 
butchers  from  London  rode  close  behind  it,  they 
thought  proper  to  desist  from  so  dangerous  an  at- 
tempt. 

Thus  disappointed  of  the  expected  booty,  Cald- 
clough  and  Thomas,  on  the  following  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  rode  to  Stamford-Hill,  where  they 
robbed  three  persons  of  their  watches,  and  about 
four  pounds  in  cash.  Flushed  with  this  success  they 
determined  to  put  every  person  they  should  meet 
under  contribution :  in  consequei.ee  of  which  they 
robbed  seven  persons  more  before  they  reached 
London,  from  whom  they  obtained  about  ten  gui- 
neas, with  which  they  retired  to  the  old  place  of 
resort  in  Brick-Lane. 

Soon  after  this  they  rode  to  Finchley  Common, 
but  having  met  with  only  empty  carriages,  they  were 
returning  to  London,  when  they  met  the  Barnet 
coach,  near  Islington,  and  robbed  the  company  of 
about  fifteen  shillings.  On  the  following  day  they 
collected  six  shillings  and  six- pence  from  another  of 
the  Barnet  coaches,  and  nine  shillings  from  the 
Highgate  stage,  on  their  return  to  town  :  which  was 
the  whole  of  the  poor  booty  they  obtained  this  day, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Caldclough  and  another 
of  the  gang,  stopped  a  person  of  very  decent  ap- 
pearance near  Hackney,  and  demanded  his  money  : 
but  the  gentleman,  bursting  into  tears,  said  he  was 
in  circumstances  of  distress,  and  possessed  only 
eighteen  pence ;  on  which,  intead  of  robbing  him, 
they  made  him  a  present  of  half  a  crown ;  a  proof 
that  the  sentiments  of  humanity  may  not  be  utterly 
banished,  even  from  the  breast  of  a  thief.  On  their 
return  to  town  they  robbed  a  man  of  fourteen  shil- 
lings, and  then  went  to  their  old  place  of  retreat. 

On  the  day  after  this  transaction  they  went  to  the 
Red  Lion  ale-house,  in  Aldersgate-street,  where, 
halving  drank  all  _day,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the 
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reckoning,  tbey  called  for  more  liquor,  and  then 
quitted  the  house,  saying-  that  they  would  soon  re- 
turn. Going-  immediately  towards  Islington,  they 
met  a  gentleman,  to  whom  they  said  that  they 
wanted  a  small  sum  to  pay  their  reckoning-.  On 
this  the  gentleman  called  out  thieves .  and  made 
all  possible  resistance ;  notwithstanding  which  they 
robbed  him  of  a  gold  watch,  which  they  carried  to 
town  and  pawned,  and  then  going-  to  the  ale-house, 
defrayed  the  expenees  of  the  day. 

In  a  little  time  after  this  one  of  the  gang  sold  the 
two  horses  which  had  been  stolen  as  above-men- 
tioned, and  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use; 
after  which  he  went  into  the  country,  and  spent 
some  time  with  his  relations  ;  but  finding  it  difficult 
to  abstain  from  his  old  practices,  he  wrote  to  Cald- 
ciough,  desiring  he  would  meet  him  at  St.  Alban's, 
wliere  it  was  probable  a  good  booty  might  be  ob- 
tained. 

Caldclough  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  on  his 
arrival,  found  that  the  scheme  was  to  rob  the  pack- 
horses  belonging  to  the  Coventry  carrier.  The  man 
having  stopped  to  drink  at  a  house  near  St.  Alban's, 
permitted  the  horses  to  go  forward,  when  Caldclough 
and  his  accomplice,  who  had  hid  themselves  behind 
a  hedge,  rushed  out  and  stopped  them  ;  and  having 
robbed  the  packages  to  the  amount  of  50/.  carried 
their  booty  to  London,  where  they  disposed  of  it. 

Having  dissipated  in  extravagance  the  money 
acquired  by  this  robbeiy,  they  went  into  Hertford- 
shire to  rob  a  gentleman  whom  they  had  learnt  was 
possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Getting 
into  the  yard  near  midnight,  the  owner  of  the  house 
demanded  what  business  they  had  there ;  to  which 
they  replied,  "  Only  to  go  through  the  yard;'* 
whereupon  the  gentleman  fired  a  gun,  which,  though 
it  was  loaded  witli  powder  only,  terrified  them  so 
much,  that  they  decamped  without  committing  the 
intended  robbery. 

Caldclough,  and  one  of  his  accomplices  named 
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Robinson,  beings  reduced  to  circumstances  ot  dis- 
tres,  determined  to  make  depredations  on  the  road 
between  London  and  Kensington.  While  they  were 
looking-  out  for  prey,  two  gentlemen,  named  Swaf- 
fard  and  Banks,  were  observed  on  the  road  behind 
them  ;  but  Mr.  Swaffard  being  at  some  distance  be- 
fore his  companion,  Caldclough  and  Robinson,  who 
were  provided  with  hangers,  robbed  him  of  some 
silver :  but  not  till  they  had  first  wounded  him  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  Mr.  Banks  coming  up 
soon  afterwards,  they  robbed  him  of  five  guineas  ; 
and  then  hurrying  towards  Kensington,  went  over 
the  fields  to  Chelsea,  where  they  took  a  boat  and 
crossed  the  Thames ;  they  then  walked  to  Lam- 
beth, and  took  another  boat,  which  carried  them  to 
Westminster. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Banl\s,  who  had  missed  his 
friend,  proceeded  to  Kensington,  where  he  made 
enquiry  for  him  ;  but  finding  that  he  had  not  reached 
that  place,  and  being  apprehensive  that  he  might 
have  been  murdered,  he  went  back  with  a  gentle- 
man in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  weltering  in 
his  blood,  with  his  nose  cut  almost  ofFr 

Mr.  Swaffard  was  immediately  removed  to  the 
house  of  a  surgeon,  where  proper  care  being  taken 
of  him,  he  recovered  his  health,  but  his  wounds 
were  of  such  a  kind  as  totally  to  disfigure  the  fea- 
tures of  his  face,  his  nose  having  been  cut  so  as  to 
hang  over  his  mouth. 

The  villains  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  very 
day  after  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  deed,  when 
Robinson  being  admitted  an  evidence  against  his 
accomplice,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  next 
sessions,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

After  conviction  he  seemed  to  entertain  no  hopes 
of  a  pardon  ;  but  appropriating  all  his  time  in  con- 
trition for  the  vices  of  his  past  life,  prepared  for 
futurity,  and  appeared  to  be  a  sincere  penitent. 

He  made  the  following  speech  to  the  surrounding 
nmldtude: 

Vol.  L  *-2.}  3  z 
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••  I  humbly  beg  that  all  you  young  men  whom  I 
leave  behind  me,  would  take  warning  in  time,  and 
avoid  bad  houses  as  well  as  bad  company.  Remem- 
ber my  dying  words,  lest  some  of  you  come  to  the 
same  end,  which  I  pray  God  you  never  may. 
What  I  am  now  going  to  suffer  is  the  just  punish- 
ment for  my  crimes  ;  for  although  I  did  not  commit 
murder,  yet  I  look  upon  myself  equally  guilty,  as 
the  poor  gentleman  must  have  died  had  he  not  met 
with  assistance. 

"  Were  I  able  to  make  satisfaction  to  those  whom 
I  have  wronged,  I  would  do  it ;  but  alas  !  I  cannot, 
and  therefore  I  pray  that  they  will  forgive  me.  I 
hope  my  life  will  be  at  least  some  satisfaction,  as  I 
have  nothing  besides  to  give :  and  as  I  die  in  charity 
with  all  mankind,  may  the  Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
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EcceaUed  at    Tyburn,   L  cember   21,   1 739?  for  his 
Jirat  robbery. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  cases 
we  have  met  with.  This  unfortunate  young  man 
was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  had  received  a 
very  liberal  education,  but,  through  the  allurements 
of  a  coquette,  a  character  both  despicable  and  dan- 
gerous, he  was  driven  to  commit  the  disgraceful 
deed  for  which  he  suffered,  in  order  to  supply  the 
expenses  which  she  incurred. 

This  unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  respect^ible  family  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
At  a  very  early  period  of  life  he  was  observed  to 
possess  a  strength  of  understanding  greatly  beyond 
what  could  be  expected  at  his  years  ;  and  this  deter- 
mined his  father  to  add  to  such  extraordinary  gifts 
of  nature  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
the   necessary  attention  was  also  given  to  impress 
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upon  his  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  practical  virtue. 

Before  he  had  arrived  at  hiii;  fourteenth  year,  h( 
obtained  great  proficiency  in  tlie  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  languages ;  and  afforded  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  penetration, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  in  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  poetical  and  prose  essays.  His  figure 
was  pleasing,  and  improved  by  a  graceful  deport- 
ment ;  his  manner  of  address  was  insinuating,  he 
excelled  in  the  arts  of  conrersation^  and  tliese  qua- 
lifications, added  to  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
the  several  branches  of  polite  literature,  rendered 
him  an  object  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Soon  after  he  had  passed  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  an  aunt  residing  in 
the  metropolis.  He  had  not  been  many  days  at  tliis 
lady's  house,  before  he  became  e(flially  conspicuous, 
throughout  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  on 
the  score  of  his  mental  powers,  and  personal  quali- 
fications :  and  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends  from 
returning  into  the  country^  it  being  their  unanimous 
opinion,  that  London  was,  of  all  others,  the  place 
where  opportunities,  which  the  youth  might  improve 
to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  would  be  most 
likely  to  occur. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis, 
he  procured  a  recommendation  to  a  master  in  chan- 
cery of  high  reputation  and  extensive  practice  ;  this 
gentleman  appointed  him  to  the  superintendance  of 
that  department  of  his  business  which  related  to 
money  matters,  and  in  this  office  he  acquitted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  who 
consictered  him  as  a  youth  in  whom  he  might  safely 
repose  an  unlimited  confidence.  He  possessed  the 
particular  esteem  of  all  those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  his  acquaintance ;  and  it  was  their  common  opi- 
nion that  his  fine  talents,  and  great  capacity  for 
business,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  him  to  some 
considerable  station  in  life. 
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The  gentleman,  in  whose  service  Barkwith  had  en- 
gag'ed  being-  under  the  necessity  of  going  into  Wales, 
on  some  business  respecting  an  estate  there,  he  com- 
missioned him  to  receive  tiie  rents  of  a  number  of 
houses  in  London. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solicitor  lived  a 
young  lady,  of  whom  Barkwith  had  for  some  time 
been  passionately  enamoured :  and  immediately 
upon  the  departure  of  his  employer  for  Wales,  he 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
of  making  a  declaration  of  honourable  love. 

Though  the  young  lady  did  not  mean  to  unite 
herself  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Barkwith,  she  encou- 
raged his  addresses ;  and,  to  her  disingenuous  con- 
duct is  to  be  attributed  the  fatal  reverse  of  his  for- 
tune, from  the  most  flattering  prospect  of  acquiring 
a  respectable  situation  in  the  world,  to  the  dreadful 
event  of  suffering  «,n  ii^nominious  death  at  Tyburn. 

So  entirely  was  his  attention  engrossed  by  the  ob- 
ject of  his  love,  that  his  master's  most  important 
business  was  wholly  neglected :  and  he  appeared  to 
have  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  ingratiating  him- 
self into  the  esteem  of  his  mistress ;  to  gratify 
whose  extravagance  and  vanity  he  engaged  in  ex- 
penses greatly  disproportioned  to  his  income,  by 
making  her  valuable  presents,  and  accompanying 
her  to  the  theatres,  balls,  assemblies,  and  other 
places  of  public  entertainment.  In  short,  he  was 
continually  proposing  parties  of  pleasure ;  and  she 
had  too  little  discretion  to  reject  such  invitations  as 
flattered  the  levity  of  her  disposition,  and  yielded 
satisfaction  to  her  immoderate  fondness  for  scenes 
of  gaiety. 

Upon  the  retxn-n  of  the  solicitor,  he  found  the 
affairs  which  he  had  entrusted  to  Barkwith,  in  a  very 
embarrassed  situation ;  and,  upon  searching  into  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  and  alarming  circumstance, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  infatuated  youth  had  em- 
bezzled a  considerable  sum.  The  gentleman  having 
made  a  particular  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Bark 
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with,  received  such  information  as  left  little  hopes 
of  his  reformation  ;  and  therefore  he,  though  reluc- 
tantly, yielded  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  re- 
solved to  employ  hin  no  longer ;  but,  after  having- 
dismissed  him  from  his  service,  he  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  shewing  him  instances  of  kindness  and 
respect ;  and  generously  exerted  his  endeavours  to 
render  him  offices  of  friendship,  and  promote  his 
interest  on  every  occasion  that  offered. 

Barkwith  now  hired  chambers,  in  order  to  trans- 
act law  business  on  his  own  account ;  but  as  he  had 
not  been  admitted  an  attorney,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  acting  under  the  sanction  of  another 
person's  name  ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
his  practice  was  not  very  extensive.  He  might, 
however,  by  a  proper  attention  to  his  business,  and 
a  moderate  economy  in  his  expenses,  have  retrieved 
his  affairs  in  a  sliort  time:  but  unhappily  his  inter- 
course with  the  young  lady  was  still  continued,  and 
he  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  convincing  her 
of  the  ardour  of  his  affection. 

He  resided  at  his  chambers  about  six  months.  Be- 
ing arrested  for  a  considerable  sum,  he  put  in  bail 
to  the  action  ;  and  though  he  paid  the  money  before 
the  writ  became  returnable,  his  credit  received  a 
terrible  shock  from  the  news  of  his  late  misfortune 
being  circulated  among  his  creditors,  w^ho  had  not 
hitherto  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  his  being 
under  pecuniary  difficulties :  but  they  now  became 
exceedingly  importunate  for  him  immediately  to  dis- 
charge their  several  demands. 

Thus  distres-sed,  he  made  application  to  the  per- 
sons whom  he  considered  as  his  most  valuable 
friends  :  but  bis  hopes  were  disappointed,  the  whole 
which  he  obtained  amounting  to  a  mere  trifle :  and 
what  was  particularly  mortifying  to  him  was,  the 
repulse  he  met  with  from  several  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  considerable  obligations. 

His  necessities  were  so  pressing  as  to  drive  him 
almost  to  desperation :  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
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his  greatest  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  reflection 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  indulge  his 
mistress  in  that  perpetual  succession  of  pleasurable 
amusements  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  fami- 
liarized. The  idea  that  poverty  would  render  him 
contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  that  he  should  be  no  longer  able  to  gratify  the 
inclinations  of  the  object  on  whom  his  warmest  af- 
fections were  fixed,  was  too  mortifying  for  the  pride 
of  Barkwith  to  endure;  and  therefore  he  determined 
upon  a  desperate  expedient,  by  which  he  vainly 
imagined  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  provide  for 
some  pressing  exigencies,  flattering  himself  that 
before  his  expected  temporary  supply  would  be  ex- 
hausted, a  more  favourable  turn  would  take  place 
in  his  affairs,  and  remove  every  incitement  to  a  re- 
petition of  guilt. 

Barkwith  took  horse  in  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  November,  pretending  that  he  was  going  to 
Denham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  order  to  transact 
some  important  business  in  relation  to  an  estate 
which  was  to  devolve  to  a  young  lady,  then  in  her 
minority.  It  is  not  now  known  whether  he  went  to 
Denhain  ;  but  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  stopped  a  coach  upon  Ilounslow-heath,  and 
robbed  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  vehicle  of  a  sum 
in  silver  not  amounting  to  twenty  shillings. 

In  a  short  time  a  horseman  came  up,  who  was  in- 
formed by  the  coachman  that  his  master  had  been 
robbed  by  Barkwith,  who  was  yet  in  sight.  The 
horseman  immediately  rode  to  an  adjacent  farm- 
house, where  he  procured  pistols,  and  persuaded  a 
person  to  accompany  him  in  search  of  the  highway- 
man, whom,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they 
overtook,  being  separated  from  him  only  by  a  hedge. 
The  gentleman  now,  pointing  a  pistol  at  Barkwith, 
said,  if  he  did  not  surrender,  he  would  instantly 
shoot  him ;  upon  which  the  robber  urged  his  liorse 
to  the  creature's  utmost  speed,  and  continued  to  gain 
so  much  ground,  that  he  would  have  escaped,  had 
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he  not  alighted  to  recover  his  hat,  which  had  blown 
off:  he  reg-ained  the  saddle,  but  soon  observed  that 
the  delay  occasioned  by  dismounting  had  enabled 
his  pursuers  nearly  to  overtake  him,  he  again  quitted 
his  horse,  hoping  to  elude  the  pursuit  by  crossing 
the  fields. 

In  order  to  facilitate  his  escape,  he  disencumbered 
himself  of  his  great  coat,  but  this  circumstance 
raising  the  suspicion  of  some  labouring  people  near 
the  spot,  they  advanced  to  secure  him,  when  he 
snapped  two  pistols  at  them ;  neither  of  them  was 
loaded,  but  he  thought  the  sight  of  fire-arms  might 
perhaps  deter  the  countrymen  from  continuing  their 
pursuit.  His  spirits  being  violently  agitated,  his 
strength  nearly  exhausted,  and  there  appearing  but 
little  probability  of  effecting  an  escape,  he  at  length 
surrendered,  saying  to  the  people  who  surrounded 
him,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  heavily  oppressed 
with  misfortunes,  and  supplicating  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic terms  that  they  would  favour  his  escape:  but 
his  entreaties  had  no  effect. 

He  was  properly  secured  during  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  conducted  before  a  magistrate  for 
examination.  He  was  ordered  to  London,  where  he 
was  re-examined,  and  then  committed  to  Newgate. 

He  was  tried  at  the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  While  he 
remained  in  Newgate,  he  conducted  himself  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  his  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances :  his  unpresuming  and  quiet  behaviour 
secured  him  from  the  insults  of  his  fellow-prisoners ; 
and  upon  such  of  them  as  were  not  absolutely  cal- 
lous to  the  stings  of  conscience,  the  sincerity  of  bis 
repentance  had  a  favourable  effect. 

He  was  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1739.  He  prayed  to  Almighty  God  wirh 
great  fervency,  and  exhorted  young  people  carefully 
to  avoid  engaging  in  expenses  disproportioned  to 
their  incomes ;  saying,  that  the  perpetrafor  of  vil- 
lainy, however  successful,  was  continually  in  a  state 
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of  insupportable   misery,    through   the   silent    up 
braidings  of  an  internal  monitor ;  and  that  though 
justice  was,  for  a  time  eluded,  imagination  never 
failed  to  anticipate  all  the  horrors  attendant  on  pub- 
lic ignominy  and  a  violent  death. 
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Executed  for  the  murder  of  his  luife,  Dec>  21,  17'39. 

Though  nothing  can  be  offered  in  extenuation  of 
the  horrid  crime  of  murder,  yet,  provocation  and 
passion,  creating  a  temporary  madness,  have  some- 
times precipitated  men  to  do  an  act  from  which  they 
would  at  any  other  time  have  recoiled  Avith  horror. 

The  parents  of  Edward  Joines  were  respectable 
housekeepers  in  Ratcliffe-highway,  who  being  de- 
sirous that  the  boy  should  be  qualified  for  business, 
placed  him  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  a  day- 
school  in  Goodman's-fields,  where  he  continued  a 
regular  attendance  about  five  years,  but  without 
gaining  any  considerable  improvement. 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  removed  from  the  school,  and  his  father  in- 
formed him,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  find  some 
reputable  tradesman  who  would  take  him  as  an 
apprentice :  but  the  youth  expressed  an  aversion  to 
any  occupation  but  that  of  a  gardener.  Finding 
that  he  had  conceived  a  strong  prepossession  in  fa- 
vour of  this  business,  they  bound  him  to  a  gardener 
at  Stepney,  whom  he  served  in  an  industrious  and 
regular  manner,  for  the  space  of  seven  years ;  and 
with  whom  he  continued  for  some  time  afertwards 
in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman,  his  parents  being 
so  reduced  through  misfortunes,  that  they  could  not 
supply  him  with  money  to  carry  on  business  on  his 
own  account. 

A  short  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  married   a  milk-woman,  by  whom  he 
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had  seven  children  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  lived  in  an  amicable  manner 
with  his  wile,  earning  a  tolerable  subsistence  by  ho- 
nest industry, 

Ws  children  all  died  in  their  infancy,  and  upon 
the  decease  of  his  wife  he  procured  employment  at 
Bromley ;  and  that  he  might  lose  but  little  time  in 
going  to,  and  returning  from,  his  work,  he  hired  a 
lodging  at  the  lower  end  of  Poplar,  in  a  house  kept 
by  a  widow,  with  wiiom  he,  in  a  few  days,  con- 
tracted a  criminal  familiarity.  They  had  lived  to- 
gether about  a  twelvemonth,  jointly  defraying  the 
household  expenses,  when  she,  more  frequently 
than  usual,  gave  way  to  the  natural  violence  of  her 
temper,  threatening  that  he  should  not  continue  mthc 
house  unless  he  would  marry  her :  which  he  con- 
senting to  do,  they  adjourned  to  the  Fleet,  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed. 

After  their  marriage  their  disagreements  became 
more  frequent  and  violent;  and  upon  the  wife's 
daughter  leaving  her  service,  and  coming  to  reside 
with  them,  she  united  with  her  mx)ther  in  pursuing 
every  measure  that  could  tend  to  render  the  life  of 
Joines  insupportably  miserable.  On  his  return  ft'om 
work,  one  evening,  a  disagreement,  as  usual,  took 
place,  and  being  aggravated  by  her  abusive  language, 
lie  pushed  her  from  him,  and  she  fell  against  the 
grate,  by  which  her  arm  was  much  scorched.  In 
consequence  of  this  she  swore  the  peace  against 
him  ;  but  when  they  appeared  before  the  magistrate 
who  had  granted  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  Joines,  they  were  advised  to  compromise  their 
dispute,  to  which  they  nmtually  agreed. 

By  an  accidental  fall,  Mrs.  Joines  broKe  her  arm, 
about  a  month  after  the  above  affair ;  but;  timely 
application  being  made  to  a  surgeon,  she,  in  a  short 
time,  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  perfect  and 
speedy  recovery. 

Joines  being  at  a  public^house  on     Sunday  a^ter- 
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noon,  the  landlord  ol)served  his  daughter-in-law 
carrying-  a  pot  of  porter  from  another  ale-house, 
and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him,  adding, 
that  the  girl  had  been  served  with  a  like  quantity  at 
his  house  but  a  short  time  before.  Being-  intoxicated, 
Joines  took  fire  at  what  the  publican  had  impru- 
dently said,  and  immediately  went  towards  the 
house,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
with  an  intention  of  preventing  his  wife  from  drink- 
ing the  liquor.  He  struck  the  pot  out  of  her  hand, 
and  then  seizing  the  arm  that  had  been  broke, 
twisted  it  till  the  bone  again  separated. 

The  fracture  was  again  reduced,  but  such  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  appeared,  that  an  amputation 
was  judged  necessary  for  preservino;-  the  life  of  the 
patient.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  however,  she 
was  supposed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery ;  and 
calling  one  day  at  the  gardens  where  her  husband 
was  employed,  she  told  his  fellow-labourers  that 
she  had  great  hopes  of  her  arm  being  speedily 
cured,  adding,  that  she  was  then  able  to  move  her 
fingers  with  but  very  little  difficulty. 

The  hopes  of  this  unfoi'tunate  woman  were  falsely 
grounded ;  for  on  the  following  day  she  was  so  ill, 
that  her  life  was  judged  to  be  very  precarious.  She 
sent  for  Joines^  from  his  work ;  and,  upon  his 
coming  to  her  bed-side,  he  asked,  if  she  had  any 
accusation  to  allege  against  him ;  upon  which, 
shaking  her  head,  she  said,  she  would  forgive  him, 
and  hoped  the  world  would  do  so  too.  She  expired 
the  next  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  gave  some 
directions  respecting  the  funeral,  and  then  went  to 
work  in  the  gardens  as  usual,  not  entertaining  the 
least  suspicion  that  he  should  be  accused  as  the 
cause  of  his  wife's  death  ;  but,  upon  his  return  in 
the  evening  he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
murder. 

An  inquest  being  summoned  to  enquire  whether 
the  woman  was  murdered,  or  died  according-  to  the 
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course  of  nature,  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  the  second  fracture  of  her 
arm;  the  jury  therefore  broug-ht  in  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  Joines,  who  was,  in  conse- 
quence, committed  to  Newg-ate  to  be  tried. 

At  the  ensuing  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was 
arraigned  on  an  indictment  for  the  wilful  nuu'der  of 
his  wife.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  appeared,  that 
the  prisoner  had  frequently  forced  the  deceased  into 
the  street,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  without  re- 
gard to  her  being  without  clothes,  or  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  The  surgeon  wlio  attended  her  de- 
posed, that  a  gangrene  appeared  on  her  arm,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  broken  the  second  time,  which 
was  indisputably  the  cause  of  jier  death. 

Near  three  months  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
her  arm  being  first  broke,  to  that  of  her  decease ; 
but  not  more  than  ten  days  had  passed  from  the 
second  fracture  to  the  consequent  mortification. 
The  law  expresses  that,  if  a  person  violently 
wounded,  dies  within  twelve  calendar  months,  the 
offender  causing  such  wound  or  wounds,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  capital  felony.  As  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  wife  died  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty, 
within  the  time  limited  by  law,  'Joines  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death. 

During  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  he  did  not 
appear  to  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  his  guilt.  As 
his  wife  did  not  die  immediately  after  the  fracture 
of  her  arm,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  jury  had  done  him  justice,  in  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  murder.  He  had  but  a  very  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  principles  of  religion  ;  but  the 
ordinary  of  the  prison  took  great  pains  to  inspire 
him  with  a  just  sense  of  his  duty  towards  his  Crea 
tor.  Though  he  was  distressed  for  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  during  the  greater  part  of  his  confine- 
ment, his  daughter-in-law,  who  had  taken  possession 
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of  his  house  and  effects,  neither  visited  him,  nor  af- 
forded him  any  kind  of  assijtai  ce ;  and  he  was 
violently  enraged  against  the  young  woman  on  ac- 
count of  this  behaviour. 

He  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  with  Thomas  Bark- 
with 
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